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ACT  I. 

Scene. — Honoe’s  Lodgings,  A respectably  furnished  Garret , with 
sloping  roof.  JDoor  in  flat , e.  c.  Window  looking  on  to  chim- 
neys, 8fc.,  c.  Door , l.  1 e.  Scene  enclosed.  Sofa,  e. 

Chairs,  tables.  Evidences  of  work,  millinery,  8fc.  A chest  of 
drawers.  Cupboards.  Work-box  on  table,  l.  Stage  dark. 

Enter  Philip  and  Achates  from  door  in  flat,  both  in  evening  dress 
and  overcoats  or  Inverness  capes. 

Phil.  Shut  the  door  ! Give  me  the  matches  ! (Lights  a 
match,  and  then  a cdndle.  Looki/ng  at  watch).  Not  eight ; all 
right. 

Ach.  (To  Phil.)  What  does  it  all  mean  ? Have  yon  turned 
housebreaker  ? Do  yon  want  me  to  tnrn  honsebreaker  ? 
Here  I am  jnst  arrived  from  Great  Greengoslingborongh — 
two  honrs  in  London — only  had  time  to  swallow  a chop  and 
a cnp  of  tea,  and  yon  want  to  teach  me  the  whole  art  of 
burglary.  Me,  yonr  friend,  yonr  best  man,  who  has  travelled 
two  hnndred  miles  to  be  present  at  yonr  wedding  ! 

Phil.  Achates,  my  friend,  my  companion,  who  nsed  to  lend 
me  money,  whom  I used  to  whop  at  school,  I will  tell 
yon  all. 

Ach.  Where  are  we  ? 

Phil.  This  room,  and  the  next,  are  at  the  top  of  this  house, 
and  in  the  occupation  of  Miss  Honor  Molloy. 

Ach.  But  who  is  Miss  Honor  Molloy  when  Miss  Honor 
Molloy  is  at  home  at  the  top  of  this  house,  which  she  appears 
not  to  be  at  present  ? 

Phil.  A young  lady  who  amuses  her  leisure  hours  by 
making  caps  and  bonnets.  She  is  a charming  girl — so  charm- 
ing that  four  years  ago  I fell  in  love  with  her,  and — alas  ! — * 
proposed  to  her,  and — still  more  alas  ! gave  her  a promise  of 
marriage. 

Ach.  In  writing  ? 

Phtl.  In  writing.  You  know,  Achates,  when  I came  up  to 
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London  eight  years  ago,  I was  a copying  clerk  at  old  Cadaver- 
ous’s— at  eighteen  bob  a week.  Diligence,  prudence,  and  a right 
use  of  my  talent  induced  the  old  vagabond, — that  is,  I mean, 
that  eminent  firm,  to  raise  my  salary  to  the  munificent  sum  of 
one  pound  one.  About  this  time  I met  Honor,  fell  in  love  with 
her  over  boots  and  collar,  promised  her  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Lastly,  you  know  an  old  relative  in  Cornwall,  of  whom  I had 
never  heard,  died  and  left  me  £400  a year.  Naturally  I 
could  not  keep  my  promise  to  Honor ; for  a man  in  my  posi- 
tion to  marry  a milliner  would  be  to  bring  disgrace  upon  my 
family. 

Ach.  But  you  have  no  family. 

Phil.  That  don’t  matter — it  is  all  the  same — I should  bring 
disgrace  upon  them  if  I had  one. 

Ach.  No  doubt  you  would ! 

Phil.  So  I fell  in  love  with  Clementina  Matilda  Ponticopp, 
the  only  daughter  of  Barnabas  N Ponticopp,  Esq.,  formerly 
Cheesemonger  and  Bacon-Factor,  but  now  retired 

Ach.  Upon  his  cheeses  ? 

Phil.  No,  upon  his  lands.  We  are  to  be  married  to-mor- 
row, and  I hurried  you  down  to  my  chambers  to  dress  yourself 
to  go  to  the  ball  that  Mr.  Ponticopp  gives  to-night  at  his 
house  af  Clapham.  I have  got  a bed  at  the  terrace, — at  old 
Fullaword’s, — close  by ; but  before  I go,  I must  find  my  letters, 
and  above  all,  that  infernal  promise  of  marriage. 

Ach.  But  why  did  not  you  do  this  before  ? That  is  what  we 
should  have  done  at  Great  Greengoslingborough. 

Phil.  With  Great  Greengoslingborough  girls  I dare  say  you 
would,  because  you  could — but  you  can’t  with  Honor.  You 
don’t  know  Honor.  She’s  charming  ; and  sometimes  when  I 
think  of  her,  and  of  Clementina  Matilda,  my  heart  still  turns 
to  thee — I mean  to  Honor.  Honor,  I repeat,  is  dimming,  but 
she  has  a temper — such  a temper — an  awful  temper ; she  has 
the  determination  of  the  devil — supposing  the  devil  to  be  a 
lady.  She’s  a woman  of  spirit ; she’s  capable — if  she  thought 
I was  deceiving  her — of  cutting  her  own  throat — worse,  she’s 
capable  of  cutting  mine  ! 

Ach.  Then  she  loves  you  ? 

Phil.  To  distraction.  Time  after  time  I have  tried  to  ask 
her  for  my  letters,  time  after  time  I have  tried  to  break  the 
news  of  my  marriage  to  her.  But  when  I looked  at  her  black 
eyes,  and  heard  her  sweet  voice — it  is  such  a sweet  voice  when 
she  speaks,  the  sound  seems  to  run  all  down  you  like  a shower- 
bath — I felt  what — what — an  infernal  scamp  I was.  I had  to 
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think  of  my  property  to  reconcile  me.  When  I had  thought  of  my 
property,  it  always  did  reconcile  me.  Last  night  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  me — I’d  steal  the  letters.  I might  find  some  letters 
from  some  other  sweetheart — so  ransack  the  drawers,  pull 
open  the  tables,  search,  find  me  my  letters,  find  me  my  letters ! 
and  then  we  will  jump  into  a hansom — bowl  down  to  Clapham 
— to  Clementina  Matilda  and  the  ball,  for  which  I’ve  had 
my  hair  curled.  (Taking  off  his  hat. ) 

Ach.  But  if  Miss  Honor  come  in  and  find  us  ? 

Phil.  She  won’t.  This  is  just  the  time  she  takes  her  work 
home.  ( They  search  the  furnitur e,  Sfc.) 

Ach.  Nightcaps  ! (Producing  them.)  What’s-o-names ! Cigar- 
case  ! 

Phil.  Mine.  Left  it  here  last  week. 

Ach.  Letters. 

Pail.  Quick  ! mine  ! (Takes  them).  But  not  the  letter. 

Ach.  A locket — hair  inside. 

Phil.  Ha  ! mine.  I gave  it  her  on  my  birth-day. 

Ach.  Oh  ! a carte- de-visite. 

Phil.  Mine  ! another  birth-day  present.  Six  for  ten  shil- 
lings, uncoloured.  (Aloud,  crying.)  It’s  very  hard  ; most  fellows 
have  a rival,  most  men  go  mad  because  their  sweethearts  don’t 
love  them  enough.  Mine  loves  me  too  much.  Confound  her  ! 
she  gives  me  no  cause  for  jealousy  ! 

Ach.  Hush ! 

Phil.  What  ? 

Ach.  A step.  Somebody  coming  upstairs. 

Phil.  (Seized  with  an  idea).  Honor  ! Quick;  go  in  there, 
(pointing  to  door,  l.) 

Ach.  What  for  ? 

Phil.  Never  mind ; but  remember,  when  you  come  out,  you 
don’t  know  me. 

Ach.  But 

Phil.  Go  in ! 

Ach.  I don’t  understand. 

Phil.  You  never  do.  Go  in.  (Shoves  him  into  room  and  shuts 
door.  At  the  same  moment  Honor  enters , simply  d/ressed,  and 
carrying  a basket  lined  with  oilskin.) 

Hon.  Ah,  Philip  dear,  is  that  you  P 

Phil.  Yes,  ’tis  me.  (Aside.)  By  Jove,  she  looks  like — she 
looks  like — whatsoname  in  a costume  of  wings. 

Hon.  But  what’s  the  matter  ? Who’s  been  pulling  the  place 
about  ? Who’s  been  rummaging  in  my  drawers  ? What  did 
you  expect  to  find  in  my  drawers  p 
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Phil.  {Aside).  I’ll  do  it  at  once  ! What  did  I expect  to  find? 
The  fact  is,  Honor,  I am  jealous. 

Hon.  Jealous  ! What  for  ? 

Phil.  I have  received  an  anonymous  letter. 

Hon.  Where  is  it  ? 

Phil.  I haven’t  got  it. 

Hon.  What  did  it  say  ? , 

Phil.  That  a young  gentleman  called  here  every  day.  A 
young  fellow  {describes  Achates’  dress  and  figure)  ; and  I 
thought  I might  find  some  letters,  so  I came  here  and 

Hon.  Ransacked  the  place.  Very  pretty  ! Well,  what  did 
you  find  ? 

Phil.  Nothing. 

Hon.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  you  are  jealous  of? 

Phil.  I don’t  know.  Hush  ! 

Hon.  What  ? 

Phil.  There’s  somebody  in  that  room. 

Hon.  What!  {Slapjping  his  face).  How  dare  you  say  such  a 
thing  ! Gro  into  the  room  and  look,  sir.  (Honor  crosses,  opens 
door,  and  discovers  Achates.)  Ah  ! a man. 

Phil,  (d  la  Othello.)  How,  madam,  do  you  call  this  nothing  ? 

Hon.  But  I don’t  know  him.  He’s  a thief,  a burglar  ! 

Ach.  {Frightened.)  Eh ! 

Phil.  {Aside  to  Achates.)  Pear  nothing.  {Aloud.)  The 
proof,  madam.  Behold  the  proof ! 

[Repeats  description  of  Achates. 

Hon.  {Crying.)  Philip,  I swear  to  you. 

Phil.  ( With  emotion.)  Say  nothing — say  nothing.  You 
have  broken  my  mainspring.  It  is  useless  to  waste  re- 
proaches on  a heart  like  yours.  I forgive  you.  Farewell, 
may  you  be  happy.  {Going.) 

Hon.  Philip!  (To  Achates.)  Why  do  you  not  speak,  sir? 
Speak  {Opening  window),  or  there’s  a policeman  under  the 
gas-lamp,  and  I’ll  give  you  in  charge.  Speak  ! 

Phil.  {To  Achates.)  Silence ! I forbid  you.  Your  card, 
sir. 

Ach.  My  card. 

Phil.  Your  name  ! When  I think  that  it  is  for  you  I have 
been — {Hits  him.) 

Ach.  Oh ! 

Phil.  {Striking  him  again.)  Take  that,  and  that,  and  that. 
{Aside  to  Achates.)  Never  mind,  it  is  all  make-believe. 

Ach.  {Rubbing  his  nose.)  It’s  very  like  the  real  thing  though. 

[During  this  Honor  has  snatched  the  card  from  Achates’  hand. 
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Phil.  Now,  sir,  follow  me  ! This  outrage  shall  be  washed 
out  in  blood.  Come  to  the  cab.  (Aside.') 

Honor.  (Stopping  him  at  door — reads  card.)  “Mr.  Achates 
Croople.”  Why,  this  is  yonr  friend,  Mr.  Achates  Croople, 
the  man  yon  know  you  told  me  was  coming  over  to  be  present 
at  our  wedding,  and  who  was  such  a fool  that  you  could  do 
anything  with  him;  useful  to  know,  because  he  could  lend 
you  money.  (To  Achates.)  There  is  the  door,  get  out,  or 
I shall  fly  at  you. 

Phil.  (To  Achates.)  You  had  better  get  out,  or  she  will 
fly  at  you. 

Ach,  I have  the  honour  to — 

Hon.  Gro  ! or — (Buns  and  seizes  the  tongs.  Achates  runs  off 
door  in  flat.) 

Phil.  Done  ! (LooMng  at  watch.)  A quarter  to  nine. 

Hon.  (A  pause.)  Philip  ! What  does  this  mean?  You  wish 
to  break  off  with  me  ! You  don’t  love  me  ! 

Phil.  (Brutally.)  Well — if  you  come  to  that — I don’t. 

[Honor  sinks  into  chair  and  begins  to  cry. 

Phil.  (With  still  further  brutality , but  mingled  with  some 
emotion.)  Of  course — tears. — But  women  can  all  cry. 

Hon.  Oh — oh — oh  ! You  whom  I have  loved  so  much  ! 

Phil.  See,  Honor,  dear.  You  know  one  must  be  reason- 
able ; and — one  day  or  another — everybody  must  be  reasonable. 
There’s  an  end  to  everything,  even  to  love.  Love  does  not 
last  for  ever,  except  in  poetry  and  the  romances  in  the  “ Lon- 
don Journal.”  If  you  look  at  it  from  the  real,  and  not  from 
the  “ London  Journal  ” point  of  view,  love  does  not  exist. 

Hon.  (Bising).  You  love  another.  Oh,  if  I had  her  here  ! 
(Fiercely)  (Suddenly  changing  her  mamner) . But  how  could  I 
suppose  that  you  would  love  me  for  ever  ? (Tenderly.) 

Phil.  Ah  ! indeed,  how  could  you  ? 

Hon.  I must  be  resigned — for  you  are  young. 

Phil.  I am. 

Hon.  And  beautiful. 

Phil.  I am. 

Hon.  And  rich  ; and  it  is  natural  you  should  forget  a poor 
girl  like  me.  Men  are  like  that. 

Phil.  Too  true,  too  true  ! It  is  natural,  and  men  are  like 
that.  What  can  they  do,  when  they  are  young — and — hand- 
some— 

Hon.  And  rich.  (Aside.)  I’ll  get  her  name  out  of  him, 
(Aloud.)  I’ll  not  oppose  your  happiness, — I love  you  too 
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much.  I will  sacrifice  myself  for  you.  Bless  you,  bless  her 
— bless  everybody. 

Phil.  Thank  you.  Now  you  are  reasonable.  And  now 
that  you  are  reasonable,  I will  tell  you  all. 

Hon.  ( Crying .)  I don’t  want  to  know  all. 

Phil.  But  I insist.  I am  about  to  be  married. 

Hon.  To  another 

Phil.  Yes,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  to — another.  When 
I say  another,  I mean,  to  somebody  else. 

Hon.  When  ? 

Phil.  The  marriage  has  been  put  off  because  they  waited 
for  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  O’Killagalee,  of  Killiecrackleragget, 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony ; but  she  this  morning  wrote 
to  say  she  could  not  come. 

Hon.  Why  not  ? 

Phil.  Because  her  baby  has  the  measles.  But  I am  to  be 
married  to-morrow,  measles  notwithstanding.  My  father-in- 
law  gives  a ball  to-night. 

Hon.  And  it  is  for  that  ball  you  have  had  your  hair  curled  ? 

Phil.  It  is  for  that  ball  I have  had  my  hair  curled.  (Aside.) 
How  woman’s  love  guesses  everything.  (Taking  out  his  watch.) 
And  as  it  is  now  just  nine  I must  go.  Farewell,  Honor  ! For- 
get me,  and,  believe  me,  that  I shall  never  forget  you.  I wish 
you  happy  with  another.  When  I say  another,  I mean  some- 
body else ; and — and — the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  be  happy 
with  somebody  else  ; and  so — and  so — and  so — 

Hon.  (Caressing.)  Stay  with  me  a few  minutes  longer  ; only 
a few  minutes — only  two. 

PhIl.  Well,  my  dear,  since  you  are  so  pressing,  and  so 
reasonable,  let  us  say  three.  I will  stay  with  thee  three 
minutes.  There  ! 

Hon.  Sit  down  at  my  feet.  (He  fetches  stool  and  sits  at  her 
feet.  She  takes  dress  out  of  basket  and  begins  to  work.)  Sit 

there,  darling,  whilst  I work,  just  as  you  used  to  long,  long 
ago. 

(Si/ngs.)  “ Sing  me  the  songs  I delighted  to  hear, 

Long,  long  ago.  Long,  long  ago. 

Tell  me  the  lies  (aside)  that  to  me  were  so  dear, 

Long,  long  ago.  Long,  long  ago.” 

Phil.  (Looking  at  watch.)  Twenty  minutes  past  ten. 

(Noise  of  cab  outside. 
There’s  Achates  and  the  cab.  (Rising,  Honob  forces  him 
down.)  I — I — I — 

Hon.  One  moment  more.  Only  one. 
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Phil.  ( Sitting  down  and  looking  again  at  watch.)  T wenty  - 
two  minutes  past. 

Hon.  I have  only  one  wish  now — to  see  you  happy. 

Phil.  I promise  to  try  to  be,  for  your  sake,  Honor. 

Hon.  Is  the  young  lady  pretty  ? 

Phil.  Five  thousand  down  on  the  wedding-day,  and  more 
atjher  father’s  death. 

Hon.  What  is  her  name  ? 

Phil.  Clementina  Matilda.  An  only  child. 

Hon.  Clementina  Matilda — beautiful ! Clementina  Matilda 
— what  ? 

Phil.  Ponticopp. 

Hon.  An  orphan  ? 

Phil.  Ho  ; she  has  a father.  ( Getting  up.)  And  as  they 
are  waiting  for  me  at  the  ball,  and  I have  had  my  hair  curled 
for  the  occasion,  will  you 

Hon.  ( Forcing  him  down.)  What  is  her  father  ? 

Phil.  Well,  if  you  must  know,  he  has  been  a cheese  and 
bacon  factor. 

Hon.  Bless  him  ! 

Phil.  At  present  he  is  retired. 

Hon.  The  darling  ! Where  does  he  live  ? 

Phil.  At  Clapham.  Sunbury  Lodge,  close  to  the  station. 
A most  beautiful  house. 

Hon.  Bless  it ! 

Phil.  (Rising).  And  now,  dearest,  as  it  is  getting  late,  I 
will 

Hon.  (Rising  and  laughing).  Will  you?  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! You 
think  you’ll  go.  I know  her  name.  I know  her  address.  I 
know  her  father. 

Phil.  (Aside.)  I’m  done  ! 

Hon.  I’ll  teach  you  to  Clemintina-Matilda-cheese-and-bacon 
me.  (Locks  door.)  You  shall  not  leave  this  place. 

Phil.  Honor  ! Open  that  door. 

Hon.  Hot  if  I know  it ! You  shall  not  go  out ! You  shall 
not  get  married  to-morrow.  Ho  ! no  ! ! no  ! ! ! (Throws  open 
the  window , cmd  sends  the  key  into  the  street.)  (Achates  heard  to 
cry  outside , “ Oh  ! ”) 

Phil.  (Aside.)  And  I had  my  hair  curled  for  the  ball. 

Hon.  (Grossing  to  her  workbox.)  You  can  never  be  mine ; 
you  shall  never  be  another’s.  I’ll  poison  myself. 

Phil.  (Aside.)  I wish  you  would. 

Hon.  We  will  poison  ourselves  together.  (Takes  a bottle  from 
workbox.)  Separated  on  earth,  we  shall  be  re-united  in  death. 
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Phil.  And  I had  my  hair  curled  for  the  ball ! 

Hon.  (Raising  a yphial  to  her  lips.)  Philip,  yon  shall  drink 
first : yon  shall  drink  to  me. 

Phil.  Hot  anything  before  snpper,  thank  yon. 

Hon.  Coward,  to  refuse  to  die  with  her  yon  love. 

Phil.  (Excusing  himself).  Pve  had  my  hair  cnrled  for  the 
ball. 

Hon.  Well  then,  I’ll  die  alone. 

Phil.  Do,  do,  do  ! only  don’t  make  a fuss  abont  it. 

Hon.  Farewell,  Philip. 

Phil.  Good-bye. 

Hon.  (Aside.)  The  wretch ! he’d  let  me  do  it.  (She  (drinks , 
and  sinks  into  chair.) 

Phil.  (Frightened.)  By  Jove  she’s  done  it ! Honor  ! my 
love  ! my  darling  ! my  life — no — my — ah — (Takes  up  bottle 
and  reads  the  label.)  “ Congh  Mixture.”  The  deceitful 
wretch  to  go  and  pretend — Shabby  ! shabby  ! shabby  ! Honor, 
my  dear,  this  proof  of  yonr  affection,  of  your  devotion,  has 
decided  me.  I am  yours  for  ever.  I’ll  marry  yon  at  once, 
and  we’ll  leave  London,  and  go  and  live  among  the  mountains 
— at  Richmond. 

Hon.  My  love ! 

Phil.  I’ll  get  a licence,  and  we’ll  be  married  to-morrow. 
I’ll  go  (Rising  to  go , Honor  forces  him  down  again)  at  once  to 
Doctors’  Commons. 

Hon.  Ho,  don’t  go  ! stay  here. 

Phil.  Yon  doubt  me  ? 

Hon.  Ho  ! 

Phil.  Yon  are  wrong.  I will  prove  my  sincerity.  Give  me 
a pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  under  yonr  eyes  I will  write  to  old 
Ponticopp  to  break  off  the  marriage  : and  then  I will  go  and 
put  the  letter  into  the  pillar-post.  (Rises.) 

Hon.  (Forcing  him  down).  Don’t  go.  I will  send  it. 

Phil.  (Aside).  Damn  it.  (Aloud).  Well,  then  I’ll  stay  here, 
with  yon,  Honor. 

Hon.  Oh  thanks,  thanks  my  Philip. 

Phil.  I am  sleepy ; I always  am  when  I have  had  my  hair 
cnrled  (shivering.)  It’s  something  in  the  tongs — fr-r-r-r-r. 
It’s  rather  cold  here. 

Hon.  Let  me  put  this  on  yonr  feet.  (She  wraps  his  overcoat 
mound  him.) 

Phil.  I am  still  cold. 

Hon.  Lie  down  on  the  sofa.  Let  me  put  this  over  yon. 
(Puts  a rug  over  him) . 
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Phil.  (Aside).  I wonder  what  they  are  doing  at  Clapham  ? 
(Aloud).  I am  still  cold. 

Hoist.  With  what  ? 

Phil.  Emotion,  remorse,  the  prospect  of  being  married. 

Hon.  Shall  I make  a cnp  of  tea  P 

Phil.  Ho,  I’ll  take  a counterpane.  (Honor  rushes  off  to  get 
one). 

Hon.  (Returning  with  counterpane) . Here,  my  loye.  (Ruts  it 
over  him).  Are  you  cold  now  ? I’ll  go  and  get  blankets.  (She 
goes  off  for  them). 

Phil.  What  will  they  think  at  Clapham  ? 

Hon.  (Re-enters  with  blankets , which  she  piles  on  him.)  There  ! 
Phil.  My  feet,  my  feet. 

(Honor  fetches  bottle.) 

Hon,  I’ve  a hot- water  bottle.  I’ll  go  round  to  the  tavern 
at  the  corner  and  get  it  filled  with  hot  water. 

Phil.  But  you  haven’t  got  the  key. 

Hon.  I have  another  in  my  work-box.  Wait  here  one  mo- 
ment ; I’ll  be  back  directly.  (Takes  water ■ bottle  and  goes  off. 
As  soon  as  she  is  off  she  is  heard  to  lock  the  door  outside.) 

Phil.  She’s  locked  me  in.  (Rises  and  goes  to  window  and 
opens  it.)  There  she  goes,  round  the  corner.  Achates!  up 
here  ; quick,  quick  ! 

[Philip  takes  knife  to  open  door.  Achates  unlocks  door  and 

enters. 

Phil.  How  did  you  unlock  the  door  ? 

Ach.  With  the  key. 

Phil.  Where  did  you  get  the  key  ? 

Ach.  On  my  nose.  It  was  thrown  out  of  the  window. 

Phil.  (Seizing  his  hat.)  Lie  down  there ! lie  down ! Do 
not  say  a word. 

Ach.  But — 

Phil.  Hot  a word. 

Ach.  I don’t  understand. 

Phil.  You  never  do.  (Wraps  Achates  up  and  rums  to  door. 
Goes  out , and  is  heard  to  lock  Achates  in.) 

Ach.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Enter  Honor  with  hot-water  bottle , which  she  puts  to  Achates’ 
feet. 
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Hon.  There,  my  darling ; that  will  warm  you. 

Achates  shrieks , throws  up  the  cover  and  stands  up.  Honor  is 
astonished. 

Hon.  The  thief ! 

Ach.  I beg  your  pardon. 

Hon.  Philip  gone  ! (She  rushes  to  fire-place  and  seizes  tongs. 
Achates  runs  off  d.  in  fiat.') 

Hon.  Gone,  gone  ! but  T have  got  his  letter — his  promise, 
his  breach  of  promise — I’ll  break  off  the  marriage ; I’ve 
six  hours  ; I’ll — ( Seizes  dress.  Sits  and  works  rapidly.)  Revenge  ! 
revenge ! 


END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  1. — Mr.  Ponticopp’s  Drawing -Boom  decorated  for  the  Ball. 
Door  c.  Door  L.  Door  R.  Scene  enclosed.  Girandoles  and  candel- 
abra. Chairs , sofa-tables , work-box  anf  what-not  R.  u.  e.  The 
furniture , 8fc.,  all  rich  and  substantial.  Ponticopp,  Clemen- 
tina, Fullawords,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , all  in  Ball-dress, 
discovered  fast  asleep  in  chairs.  Servant  with  tray  at  door , fast 
asleep.  Candles  in  chandeliers  burnt  down  in  their  sockets. 

David.  (Entering  centre  door , evidently  been  up  all  night.  The 
clock  strikes  eight.)  Master  ! master  ! (Ponticopp  snores.)  He’s 
asleep.  Miss  Clementina  ! (Clementina  snores.)  She’s  asleep. 
Mr.  Fullawords  ! (Fullawords  snores.)  And  he’s  asleep ; they 
all  waited  up  so  late  for  Mr.  Philip,  they  have  all  gone  to 
sleep  in  their  chairs,  and  I have  beenr  unning  about  all  night 
for  him.  ( A general  snore.)  It  is  eight  o’clock,  sir  ! Master  ! 
Oh,  I know — Shop  ! (Bings  a bell  and  calls  out  again.) 

Shop  ! [ Everybody  ivakes  up  and  yawns. 

Pont.  (Waking.)  Well,  David,  what  news  P 
DavId.  I have  been  to  Mr.  Philip’s  lodgings,  sir ; he  has 
not  been  in  all  night.  (Yaions.) 

Pont.  Don’t  yawn  before  me,  sir.  How  dare  you  take  that 
liberty  ? Nothing  is  ruder  than  to  yawn.  (Yawns  himself. 
They  all  yawn.)  Is  breakfast  ready  ? 

David.  I think  so,  sir.  (Yawns  again.) 

Pont.  Take  your  month.  (Addressing  his  friends.)  Will  you 
go  down  into  the  breakfast-room,  I dare  say  you  will  find 
some  tea  and  coffee,  which  will  do  you  good  after  the  quantity 
you  ate  last  night.  (Everybody  yawns  and  goes  off.)  Now 
Clementina  Matilda,  my  darling  child,  I will  take  my  hat 
and  stick  and  see  what  has — 

Clem.  Quite  useless,  papa.  If  Mr.  Philip  arrived  now,  I 
would  not  go  to  church  with  him. 

Pont.  My  love,  if  Philip  stopped  away,  perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause he  could  not  come. 

Clem.  But  he  could  have  sent  word  why — 
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Pont.  My  child,  my  only  one,  if  yon  had  lived  as  I have, 
thirty- five  years  behind  tlie  connter  in  the  cheese  and  bacon 
line,  you-  would  know  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  natnr. 

[Noise  of  cab  outside. 

Pont.  Hark!  there’s  a cab — perhaps  it’s  him.  [ Knock  at  door. 

Clem.  Look  here,  papa!  Unless  he’s  killed  it’s  unpar- 
donable. If  he’s  dead,  I forgive  him ; if  he’s  alive,  I don’t ! I 
won’t ! I can’t  ! I shan’t ! There  ! 

(David,  opening  the  c.  door , admits  Achates.) 

David.  Mr.  Scoople ! 

Ach.  I beg  your  pardon.  (To  Clementina,  rwetted  by  her 
charms .)  I believe  I have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr. 
Barnabas  Ponticopp  ? 

Clem.  Ho,  sir,  I am  Miss  Ponticopp.  That  is  my  papa. 
Papa  ! the  gentleman  took  me  for  you. 

Pont.  Well,  my  dear,  why  not?  We  are  very  much  alike, 
according  to  the  laws  of  natur. 

Ach.  I beg  your  pardon  (to  Ponticopp).  Then  you  are 
Mr.  Ponticopp  ? 

Pont.  Yes,  I am  Mr.  Ponticopp,  and  that  is  my  daughter, 
Clementina  Matilda.  [They  all  bow. 

Ach.  (Aside.)  What  a nice  girl ! 

Clem.  (Aside.)  What  a nice — cravat ! 

Ach.  I came  here  from  my'  friend,  Philip 

Pont.  My  son-in-law ! Is  he  dead? 

Ach  Hot  exactly. 

Clem.  We  have  sat  up  for  him  all  night. 

Pont.  On  thorns. 

Ach.  Most  unpleasant — I may  say,  painful.  (Aside.)  What 
a charming  girl  ! {Aloud.)  He  has  sent  me  here  to  apologize. 

Pont.  Tell  us  why  did  he  not  come  to  the  ball  ? Some 
accident,  I hope. 

Ach.  Philip  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  come  to  the 
ball — I am  one  of  his  oldest  friends.  We  dressed — hired 
a hansom — when  suddenly  he  was  seized  with 

£L™;}what? 

Ach.  Aside.)  I forget  what  he  told  me  he  was  seized  with. 
(Aloud.)  With — with 

Pont.  Heuralgia  ? 

Clem.  Toothache? 

Ach.  {Qmckly.)  Both,  both  ! 
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Pont.  There,  you  see,  Clementina. 

Clem.  Papa,  let  the  gentleman  tell  us  why  Philip  did  not 
send  word  to  us. 

Ach.  Oh,  when  you  have  a swelled  face  as  big  as  ( Describing 
a large  circle') 

Pont.  Quite  so. 

Ach.  We  drove  up  to  the  house  twice.  His  face  was  so  large 
that  he  durst  not  present  himself,  so  I took  him  back  to  my 
hotel,  where  he  sat  up  all  night  with  his  feet  in  mustard 
and  hot  water. 

Pont.  His  feet ! X sm  ± 7 \ 

Clem.  Mustard  and  water  \)  ^ °^e  l6)  ’ 

Pont.  For  the  toothache  ! 

Clem.  For  neuralgia ! 

Ach.  Quite  so — to  draw  the  pain  right  through  him. 

Pont.  And  his  poor  face  is — ( [Describing  a circle). 

Clem.  Is  he  still  sitting  at  your  hotel,  with  his  head  in  mus- 
tard and  water  ? 

Ach.  Feet ! Ho,  he  would  come  on.  He  is  downstairs  in  a 
hansom. 

Pont.  David  ! fetch  Mr.  Philip  upstairs  ; and  Clementina 
Matilda,  go  and  fetch  something  to  wrap  your  bridegroom’s 
head  in.  [ Exit  Pont.  d.  l. 

Clem.  {Going.)  The  nicest  young  man  I ever  saw.  ( [Look- 
ing towards  Achates.)  [Exit  Clementina. 

[Philip  is  brought  in  by  David,  and  sits  down. 

Phil.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Oh — oh — ( servant  goes  off) 
oh,  my  leg. 

Ach.  Ho,  it  is  not  your  leg,  it  is  your  face. 

Phil.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ach.  They  said  neuralgia,  and  I didn’t  like  to  contradict 
them. 

Phil.  What  do  you  mean  P 

Ach.  I told  them  you  had  a swelled  face  like  that  (Describing 
a circle).  Have  a swelled  face  directly  ! Here,  quick  ! quick  ! 
have  a swelled  face.  They  are  coming. 

Phil.  I shall  look  a fright.  You  fool ! 

Ach.  (Taking  a ball  of  cotton  from  workbox  on  table.)  Put 
this  into  your  mouth. 

Phil.  (Growling  at  Achates,  'puts  the  cotton-ball  into  his  left 
cheek.) 

Enter  Ponticopp,  Clementina,  Ftjllawords,  and  Guests. 

Pont.  My  dear  boy,  I am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
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Phil.  Boo,  oo-oo — wa-wa-wa — oh  ! — 

Pont.  And  Clemintina  is  happy  to  see  yon  too. 

Phil.  Wa-wa-wa — oh — wow- wow! 

Clem.  Oh,  what  a cheek ! (To  a young  lady.)  Did  yon 
ever  see  such  a cheek  P 

Pont.  Here,  my  boy,  let  me  tie  yonr  head  np.  (Ties  his 
head  up  in  a towel.) 

Phil.  (Growling  at  Achates.)  Pretty  fignre  for  a bride- 
groom ! 

Phil.  (To  Clementina,  apologising.)  Wa-wow-wo-ooooooo — 

Clem.  I don’t  understand  a word  yon  say. 

Ach.  He  is  expressing  his  extreme  regret  that  he  should 
have  kept  yon  all  night  sitting  upon  thorns. 

[Ponticopp  and  Guests  go  wp  expressing  sympathy. 

Phil.  (Takes  the  ball  of  cotton  from  his  mouth — aside  to 
Achates.)  Yon  fool,  yon  idiot,  do  yon  think  Hook  like — 

Ach.  Well,  if  this  is  yonr  gratitude — look  there  (Pointing 
to  Guests  coming  down.)  Be  quick,  have  a swelled  face 
again. 

[Philip  puts  the  ball  into  his  mouth , so  that  his  cheek 
is  swollen  on  the  other  side. 

Pont.  (Bringing  efoumFuLLAWORDS.)  Fullawords,  my  friend, 
yon  are  a phrenologist — a man  of  science.  Did  yon  ever  see 
a development  like  this  ? Look  here,  here  is  a swelling  which 
— (Stops  astonished  to  see  the  swelling  gone.) 

Ach.  ( Laughing.)  He’s  put  it  in  on  the  wrong  side. 

Phil.  (Pointing  to  the  other  side  of  his  cheek.)  Wa-wa-oo- 
ooo-wa. 

Pont.  (Goes  round  and  finds  it.)  It’s  come  round  to  the 
other  side.  Wonderful,  wonderful ! 

Ach.  Neuralgia,  yon  know,  comes  and  goes. 

Pont.  From  one  side  to  the  other  (Philip  nods)  according 
to  the  laws  of  natnr.  (Looking  at  watch.)  Now  we’ll  have 
a glass  of  wine,  and  one  of  Mr.  Fullaword’s  beautiful 
speeches. 

Phil.  Wow-wa-woo.  (He  is  seized  with  a cough.  Ponticopp 
pats  his  back.  He  swallows  the  ball  of  cotton.) 

Ach.  He’s  swallowed  it! 

Phil.  It’s  gone  ! (Taking  off  the  bandages.)  It’s  gone  ! 

Pont.  What — the  swelling  ? 

Phil.  Neuralgia.  Yes,  you  know  it  comes  and  goes 
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Pont.  According  to  the  laws  of  natur. 

Phil.  Cured — by  love. 

Ach.  (Aside.)  If  I could  apply  Clementina  Matilda  to  my 
face — (Sighs.) 

[Achates  and  Clementina  look  at  each  other  and  sigh. 

Pont.  So  now  for  the  wedding. 

Clem.  Marry  a man  with  a face  like  that  ? — No  ! 

Enter  David,  c.  d. 

Dav.  (Armomncing .)  Mrs.  O’Killygallee. 

Pont.  (To  Philip.)  Your  sister-in-law  from  Dublin. 

Phil.  My  sister-in-law  ! 

Honor  enters , splendidly  dressed  in  the  dress  she  was  working  at 
in  Act  I. 

Honor  ! 

Ach.  Oh! — 

Phil.  My  dear  Mrs.  O’ Killy — 

Hon.  (With  brogue.)  Galee,  galee.  Most  happy  to  see  you  ! 
Pont.  Mrs.  O’Killi — galee,  galee.  This  is  one  of  those  un- 
expected pleasures  what  I may  say  I did  not  expect.  Your  last 
esteemed  favour  to  hand  made  mention  of  a parcel  of  measles 
received  per  baby. 

Hon.  She  is  quite  cured,  thank  you.  (To  Ponticopp.J  All 
your  cheese  and  bacon  quite  well  P 
Pont.  Quite  cured,  thank  you.  Philip,  why  don’t  you  wel- 
come your  sister  ? 

Phil.  (Kissing  her.)  I am  so  glad  to  see  you.  (Aside.) 
What  do  you  come  here  for  ? 

Hon.  Vengeance  ! 

Phil.  (To  Achates,  aside.)  It’s  coming. 

Hon.  (To  Achates.)  Ah,  I think  I have  seen  that  face 
before.  I know  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Achates  Croople — 

Ach.  (Grwnacmg.)  Delighted  to — 

Hon.  Villain  ! Blackguard  ! Double-faced — 

Pont.  Allow  me  to  present  Clementina  Matilda,  my  daughter, 
your  brother’s  future  bride. 

Hon.  Charmed  ! (She  squeezes  her  violently.) 

Clem.  Oh,  oh ! 

Hon.  Pardon  me,  I feel  I love  you  so. 

Phil.  (Aside.)  Did  she  bite  her? 

Pont.  They  are  very  fond  of  each  other. 
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Hon.  (Aside.)  Are  they  P 

Pont.  (To  Phil.)  She’s  rather  strange. 

Phil.  The  occasion,  the  joy,  the  journey — all  the  way 
by  rail. 

Pont.  Your  brother  is  a lucky  man.  He  has  had  a swelled 
face.  (Noise  of  carriages.)  There  are  the  carriages  to  take  us 
to  church. 


[Achates  crosses.  Honor  pinches  him. 

Ach.  Oh  ! 

Pont.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Ach.  Nothing. 

[Honor  pinches  Philip. 

Phil.  Oh ! 

Pont.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Phil.  The  neuralgia,  comes  and  goes,  you  know. 

Pont.  According  to  the  laws  of  natur.  Sit  down,  my  friends. 

[The  po/rty  seat  themselves. 

Phil.  (To  Honor.)  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

Hon.  To  break  off  this  marriage.  I give  you  five  minutes, 
if  not  an  action  for  breach  of  promise. 

[Fullawords  arranges  himself  to  make  a speech  at 
table  c. 

Pont.  Our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Fullawords,  will  now  make  us 
one  of  his  beautiful  speeches. 

Ful.  (A  bald-headed  mom.)  My  dear  friends.  ( Rising  at 
table.) 

Pont.  Hear,  hear,  hear  ! 

Ful.  Unwilling  as  I am  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your  notice 
at  a time  when  Hymen’s  torch  is  brightly  burning,  yet — 

Hon.  (Rising.)  Hush!  (Goes  quietly  toivards  Mr.  Fullawords, 
plucks  a ham  out  of  his  head , and  blows  it  in  the  air.  General 
astonishment.  Pause.) 

Pont.  (To  Philip.)  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Phil.  The  occasion,  the  joy,  the  journey,  from  Dublin  all 
the  way  by  rail ! 

Pont,  (j Reassured.)  Quite  so — quite  so.  (Rising  and  going  to 
Honor.)  You  are  not  ill,  I trust,  Mrs.  O’Killy-galee,  galee. 
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Hon.  Not  at  all.  ( Seats  herself  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened.) 

Pont.  Very  good.  (Sits  down.)  My  friends,  Mr.  Fullawords 
will  now  make  one  of  his  beautiful  speeches. 

Ful  (Basing,  evidently  afraid  of  Honor.)  My  dear  friends. 

[ All  eyes  fixed  on  Honor  stealthily. 

Pont.  Hear,  hear,  hear  ! 

Ful.  Unwilling  as  I am  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your  notice 
at  a time  when  Hymen’s  torch  is  brightly  burning — 

[Honor  rising , begins  dancing  all  by  herself.  General 
astonishment. 

Pont.  (To  Philip.)  What  is  that  for  P 
Phil.  The  occasion,  the  joy,  the  journey — 

Pont.  All  the  way  by  rail — 

Clem.  Papa,  I am  frightened. 

Ach.  So  am  I. 

[Honor  seats  herself,  after  curtesying  to  Ponticopp,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened ; and  holds  'up  her  three 
fingers  to  Philip,  as  much  as  to  sap  that  three 
minutes  have  gone.  Pause. 

Pont.  (Very  faintly .)  My  friends,  Mr.  Fullawords  willnow 
make  you  one  of  his  beautiful  speeches. 

Ful.  (Frightened  to  death.)  My  dear  friends, — 

Pont.  Hear,  hear,  hear  ! (Feebly.) 

Ful.  Unwilling  as  I am  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your  notice 
at  a time  when  Hymen’s  torch  is  brightly  burning — 

Hon.  (Bursting  into  hysterical  laughter.)  Do  you  not  raeh 
the  earthquake  rumbling  beneath  your  feet  ? 

Ful.  She’s  mad ! 

[Guests  run  off  at  doors. 

Pont.  What  does  it  mean  P 

Phil.  0 the  joy — the  journey — all  the  way  by  rail — the 
measles  in  the  family. 

Pont.  Take  her  away  ! 

Phil.  But  the  wedding — 

Pont.  Must  be  put  off. 

Phil.  Come,  my  dear  sister.  The  wedding  is  (joy  of  Achates 

and  Clementina)  postponed  and 

Hon.  (In  a natural  manner.)  With  pleasure.  (To  Philip.) 

I told  you  I would  break  it  off.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Ponticopp,  and 
kind  regards  to  all  your  cheese  and  bacon. 

[Exeunt  Philip  and  Honor. 
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Pont.  Poor  Philip,  poor  Mrs.  O’ Killy  galee  ! galee!  and  the 
guests  are  gone,  and  there  will  be  no  wedding  ( Noise  of  Car- 
riages') after  all. 

Enter  David,  who  announces,  very  fusily, 

David.  The  carriages  are  at  the  door. 

Pont.  Get  out,  yon  fool.  (Sends  him  off.) 

Ach.  Mr.  Ponticopp,  why  not  ? 

Pont.  Why  not  what  P 

Ach.  Mr.  Ponticopp,  I have  long  loved  yonr  daughter. 

Pont.  Long ! Yon  have  only  known  her  for  the  last  half- 
hour. 

Ach.  I saw  her  carte-de-visite  two  years  ago,  and  I have 
not  slept  since. 

Pont.  Her  carte-de-visite  P 

Clem.  Yes,  papa.  And  I saw  Mr.  Croople’s  carte-de-visite, 
and  I have  loved  him  ever  since  this  morning. 

Pont.  Young  man,  what  is  your  position  in  the  world  ? 

Ach.  I have  £400  a year,  and  expectations  at  the  death  of 
my  mother,  and  she,  I am  proud  to  say,  is  old  and  shaky. 

Pont.  Your  mother — old  and  shaky — ah,  well  it’s  a pity 
the  cake  should  be  spoiled — and  as  the  carriages  are  ordered — 

Enter  David. 

David.  (To  Pont.)  The  carriages  have  driven  off,  sir. 

Pont.  Confound  you  for  a fool ! call  them  back  again.  (To 
Achates.)  Take  her,  you  shall  be  married  this  very  minute. 

Philip  rums  on  out  of  breath. 

Ach.  and  Clem.  0 — 0 — 

Phil.  O — O — 0 — 

Pont.  Where’s  poor  Mrs.  O’ Killy — (To  Philip.) 

Phil.  Galee — I have  taken  her  to  a mad  doctor’s,  and  left 
her  there,  and  now  dear  Clementina — 

Clem.  (To  Achates.)  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Pont.  (To  Achates,  pointing  to  Philip.)  Very  sorry,  my  dear 
youngfriend,  for  your  disappointment,  but  you  see  this  was  the 
original  sample  ordered.  At  some  other  date  shall  be  most 
happy.  [Clementina  and  Achates  exeunt , disconsolate. 

Phil.  (Sinking  in  chair.)  Ugh!  was  there  ever  such  a day  ! 
But  I am  free,  free  ! I left  her  on  the  leads  of  the  church, 
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ascended  the  belfrey,  thence  to  the  tower,  and  from  there  we 
looked  upon  the  railway,  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  of  space. 
Then  when  her  back  was  turned  I darted  through  the  little 
door,  bolted  it  outside,  and  ran  here  as  fast  as  possible ; and 
whilst  she  is  bolted  up  there,  I will  get  married  below — 

Hon.  (Who,  during  the  last  few  words,  has  entered  c.  and 
seated  herself  by  his  side.)  Keep  your  promise,  or  I’ll  bring  an 
action. 

Phil.  (In  horror.)  Honor  ! 

Hon.  Why  did  you  leave  me  on  the  tower  ? 

Phil.  Why  did  you  not  wait  till  I came  back  ? 

Hon.  Villain ! 

Phil.  I won’t  stand  this  ! I won’t  have  it.  I will  do  as  I 
like.  Bring  your  action. 

Hon.  You  shan’t. 

Phil.  Who  will  prevent  me  ? 

Hon.  I will — and  the  policeman. 

Phil.  What  policeman  ? 

Hon.  You  shall  see.  (Beckons  on  Policeman.) 

Enter  Policeman,  c. 

Hon.  (To  Philip.)  Will  you  break  this  marriage  off  ? 

Phil.  No,  no,  no  ! a thousand  times  no  ! 

Hon.  I give  this  man  in  charge. 

Pol.  For  what  ? 

Hon.  For  murder.  Only  two  hours  ago  he  threw  a woman 
from  the  top  of  the  church-tower — 

Phil.  Stop  ! Policeman ! Ask  this  person  what  was  the 
murdered  woman’s  name  ? 

Hon.  Honoria  Molloy. 

Phil.  Are  there  any  witnesses  ? 

Hon.  I saw  him  do  it. 

Phil.  Charming ! Now,  policeman,  just  ask  this  person 
what  her  name  is. 

Hon.  I am  Mrs.  O’Killagalee. 

Enter  Ponticopp,  r.  d. 

Pont.  Now  then ! (Seeing  Honor.)  Mrs.  O’Killagalee — 
galee, — galee — ! 

Hon.  (To  Policeman.)  There  ! 

Enter  Clemintina,  Achates,  cmd  Guests,  l.  d. 

Clem.  Papa,  I think — Mrs.  O’Killagalee  ! 

Hon.  (To  Policeman.)  There  ! 
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Ful.  (Emus  on,  c.)  Mrs.  O’Killagalee ! 

Hon.  (To  Policeman.)  There  ! 

[Policeman  handcuffs  Philip, 

Pont.  What  does  this  mean  ? 

Pol.  This  lady  charges  this  man  with  committing  a 
murder. 

Pont.  She’s  mad.  What  an  escape  for  Clementina!  ( To 
Achates.)  Young  man,  who  has  £400  a-year,  and  a mother 
old  and  shaky,  take  her. 

Phil.  What ! 

Hon.  Is  the  match  broken  off  ? 

Pont.  Yes ; permanently. 

Clem.  Thank  you,  pa.  ( With  joy .) 

Ach.  Oh ! 

Hon.  Then  I admit,  first,  that  he  is  not  a murderer,  next, 
that  I am  Miss  Honor  Molloy,  and  here  is  his  promise  of  mar- 
riage to  me.  ( Producing  it.) 

Phil.  Which  I will  keep.  I always  loved  you,  Honor,  even 
when  I meant  to  play  you  false.  You  are  worth  a thousand 
Clementinas — yah  ! And  to  show  my  detestation  of  Clemen- 
tina and  her  cheese  and  bacon,  if  we  could  we  would  be 
married  at  the  same  time 

Hon.  We  can. 

Phil.  But  we  have  got  no  licence. 

Hon.  I brought  one  -with  me.  ( Produces  it.) 

Phil.  What  a head  ! She  thinks  of  everything. 

Pont.  Going  to  marry  her  own  brother  ? What  a family  ! 
How,  my  friends,  for  the  wedding.  Before  we  part,  Mr.  Ful- 
lawords  will  make  you  one  of  his  beautiful  speeches. 

Ful.  My  dear  friends, — ( [Eismg  at  table.) 

Pont.  Hear,  hear,  hear! 

Ful.  Unwilling  as  I am  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your  notice 
at  a time  when  Hymen’s  torch  is  brightly  burning— 

Honor  advances  to  him. 

Phil.  So,  Honor,  you  won’t  bring  your  action  into  court  ? 

Hon.  Into  court ! I think  I am  there  now.  I see  the  old 
judge  leering  at  me  through  his  spectacles.  I see  the  barris- 
ters— the  old  ones  business-like,  but  ugly;  the  young  ones 
handsome,  but  hungry.  My  counsel  rises.  ( Imitation .)  He 
tugs  at  his  whisker,  pulls  his  gown  over  his  neck,  and  begins. 
“ Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — Never,  in  the  long  course  of  my  ex- 
perience, have  I risen  to  address  an  intelligent  body  of  my 


fellow  countrymen  with  a more  painful  sense  of  responsibility 
than  on  the  present  occasion.”  Here  my  counsel  looks  at  the 
jury,  and  the  jury  returns  his  gaze,  and  tries  to  look  intelli- 
gent. It  fails,  and  my  counsel  goes  on.  “ My  client,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  is  of  that  sex  whom  we,  as  men,  are  bound  to 
guard,  to  honour,  and  protect.  She  is — as  I need  not  tell  you, 
inasmuch  as  my  learned  friend  has  already  informed  you  of 
the  fact — she  is  a woman  ! ” Here  one  of  the  jury  asks  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  my  counsel  says  his  “ feelings  do  him  honor. 
Heartless  and  villanous  is  the  conduct  of  that  man  who  refuses 
to  marry  any  lady  when  any  lady  wishes  it.  It  is  the  grossest 
insult  he  can  offer  her.  This  monster,  with  all  the  outward 
and  external  appearance  of  a man ” 

Phil.  ( [Interrupting .)  Honor,  this  is  all  against  me.  It’s 
prejudicial  to — 

Hon.  Never  mind,  dear,  hear  the  other  side.  This  is 
the  other  side.  ( Imitation .)  “And  yet,  gentlemen  of  the 

jury,  as  men  of  the  world,  how  utterly  fallacious  is  the 
powerful  eloquence  you  have  just  listened  to.  My  client 
is  happily  rid  of  the  human  incubus  who  aspired  to  her  hand. 
Gentlemen,  she  has  gained  and  lost.  The  defendant  is  in 
Court — you  have  seen  him.  Look  at  him — his  vacant  eye — 
his  unmanly  form — his  corrugated  nose.  You,  like  me,  have 
pronounced  him  an  idiot  fashionably  attired — an  imbecile  in  a 
hat — a negation  in  trousers. 

Phil.  ( Grumbling .)  You’re  making  me  out  worse  than 

I am. 

Honor.  Impossible  ! my  love.  {As  judge.')  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  it  is  for  you  to  give  the  verdict.  I leave 
my  case  confidently  in  your  hands. 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  I. — The  exterior  of  the  office  of  Paul  Hewitt’s  works. 
A wall  crosses  the  hack  of  the  stage , in  which  are  la/rge  green 
wooden  gates  c.,  like  folding-doors.  Wall  down  R.H.,  con- 
taining small  gate.  On  l.h.  an  office , huilt  chiefly  of  glass, 
from  which  a verandah  and  pillars,  ornamented  with  creepers , 
is  huilt  out  on  stage.  Boor  l.h.,  leading  into  office  under 
verandah  ; tables , two  or  three  garden  chairs , and  a Davenport. 
A table , with  tumblers  and  decanter  of  water.  On  stage , a 
carpet , painted  like  gravel.  The  whole  looking  new.  On  the 
cloth , high  chimneys , hills,  a wood.  The  castle  on  an  eminence. 


Enter  Paul,  letters  in  his  hand,  followed  by  Stanton, 
a clerk,  r.d. 

Paul.  This  for  Mr.  Carter  ( giving  letters,  Sfc.),  that  for  Mr. 
Swayne. 

Stan.  And  about  the  order  from  Tipps  and  Co.  P 
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Paul.  Ask  my  sister. 

Stan.  And  young  Delve’s  design  for ? 

Paul.  Ask  my  sister.  Is  everything  ready  for  the  friend 
we  expect  to-day  ? 

Stan.  Yes.  Miss  Sarah  saw  to  that. 

[Noise  without , R.  Murmurs. 

Paul.  What’s  that  ? 

Stan.  It’s  the  duke. 

Paul.  Crazy  old  vagabond  ! What  does  he  want  here  ? 

Stan.  Oh,  nothing — but  to  make  himself  disagreeable. 
He  came  into  the  yard,  and  began  sneering  and  jeering,  and 
one  of  the  boys  threw  a cinder  at  him,  and  he  threatened  to 
shoot  him. 

Paul.  Has  he  got  his  gun  then  ? 

Stan.  Yes ; and  the  men  got  round  him,  and  Billy  Purvis 
wanted  to  fight  him. 

Paul.  I’ll  have  no  fighting  here.  This  is  a factory,  not 
a Fives’  court.  I particularly  desire  that  no  one  employed 
here  meddles  with  anyone  belonging  to  the  Castle.  Send  the 
old  ruffian  off  the  premises.  [Exit  Stanton,  r.d. 

Paul.  (Bitterly.)  The  Castle  ! Another  month,  and  the 
affair  will  be  settled ; and  they  will  be — gone  (with  sad- 
ness). I must  forget  them,  though  they  will  not  forget  me. 

[Exit  Paul,  l.h.d. 

[Murmurs  without.  Go  out ! Turn  him  out ! Get 
out,  &c.  The  Duke  appears  at  door  r.,  menacing 
Dick,  Tom,  Harry,  and  Porgemen,  who  folloiv 
him  with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun. 

The  Duke.  (An  old  man  of  70,  in  velveteen  coat , and  red 
waistcoat , high  gaiters , white  hair , and  long  mustachios , also 
white ; his  manner  soldier-like , distinguished , and  haughty ; 
his  attire,  poor,  but  not  ragged;  a picturesque,  bronzed  figure.) 
I’ll  go  when  I please.  I’m  only  used  to  receive  orders  from 
gentlemen — not  from  such  as  you  ! 

Dick.  Mr.  Paul  says  you’re  to  leave  the  works. 

Duke.  (With  contempt.)  Mr.  Paul  ! 

Dick.  Yes.  What  have  you  got  to  say  again  him  F Go 
out ! [The  Duke  holds  up  his  gun. 

You  murdering  thief — would  you  dare  to  fire  ? Take  the  gun 
from  him,  lads. 
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[The  gun  is  seized  from  the  Duke.  The  Forgemen  sur- 
round him.  He  is  thrown  on  the  ground.  At  this 
moment  enter  Jack  Randall,  door  r.  He  knocks 
aside  two  or  three  men , and  stands  over  Duke. 

Jack.  What  are  you  about  ? Twenty  to  one. 

Tom.  Who  are  you  P [ The  Duke  rises* 

Jack.  Not  much.  Only  a man — but  I am  that.  What  are  you  ? 

Forgemen.  Smash  him  ! Get  out ! 

[As  they  are  about  to  hustle  Jack,  Sarah  appears  at  l.d. 

Sarah.  (On  threshold.)  What’s  all  this  P 

Forgemen.  (Quieted.)  Miss  Sarah  ! 

Jack.  Sarah  ! That  must  be  Paul’s  sister  ! 


Enter  Paul,  l.h.d. 


[Dming  this , the  Duke  bears  himself  with  great  dignity , 
and  shows  no  sign  of  fear.  Paul  enters , and  passes 
Sarah. 


Mob. 


Sabah. 


Duke.  Dick. 

Jack. 


Paul. 


Paul.  What  is  this  ? 

Dick.  (His  face  to  Paul.  His  back  to  Jack  and  the  Duke.) 
It  is  that  murdering  vagabond. 

Paul.  Which  murdering  vagabond  ? 

Dick.  (Seizing  Jack,  and  bringmg  him  to  the  front.)  This 
Jack.  Me! 

Paul.  My  dear  Jack. 

Jack.  Paul.  (They  shake  hands.) 

Paul.  ( Grossing  to  the  Duke.)  How  is  it,  Duke,  that  you 
will  continue  to  insult  my  men  ? They  never  insult  you. 
Duke.  They  do  ! Their  very  presence  is  an  insult. 


Dick.  ) 

Tom.  [ Together. 
Harry.  J 
Jack.  Fine  old 
(To  Paul.) 


Pitch  him  out ! 

Chuck  him  in  the  cinder  heap. 

Break  his  neck. 

fellow ! Is  he  mad,  .or  only  a patriot  ? 
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Paul.  (Taking  the  Duke’s  gun  from  Forgemen,  and  retwrnmg 
to  him.  The  Duke  does  not  take  U.)  Now  leave  the 


works  ! ( The  Duke  indicates  that  he  will  not  stir.) 

Dick.  ("With  a sound  thrashing — 

Tom.  • Together,  j With  sore  bones — 

Harry.)  (After  a moulding. 

Paul.  Silence  ! I’m  master  here. 

Tom.  We  won’t  be  insulted. 

Forgemen.  No.  ( Surrounding  the  Duke.) 

[ Factory  bell  rings. 


A pause. 


Paul.  ( After  looking  at  his  watch.)  Dinner  ! 

Forgemen.  Dinner  ! 

Jack.  And  beer.  (Forgemen  pause.)  At  my  expense. 

[The  Forgemen  go  off , r.d. 


Dtjke. 


c*- 


Paul. 


Jack.  I thought  the  beer  would  settle  them.  One  glass  of 
“ bitter”  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Paul.  Now,  Duke,  take  your  gun,  and  here  are  five  shillings. 
( Offering  them.  The  Duke  refuses.) 

Duke.  I only  take  money  from  my  master,  as  you  from 
yours. 

Paul.  (Smiling.)  Who  is  my  master  ? 

Duke.  The  Devil ! 

Paul.  The  Devil  ? 

Jack.  He’s  such  a large  employer  of  labour.  He’s  every- 
body’s master. 

Duke.  Look  round  you ; where  all  used  to  be  rock,  and 
moss,  and  trees  (pointing  to  chimneys ),  now  smoke,  fire,  cinders, 
ashes ! 

Sarah.  He  means  the  works. 

Jack.  Well,  they  do  smell  a little  sulphury. 

Paul.  But  a thousand  hands  are  employed  ; and  their  wives 
and  families  live  in  abundance — on  land  that  only  teemed  with 
rabbits  and  wood-pigeons. 

Duke.  What  matter  ? 

Jack.  He  doesn’t  like  wood-pigeons. 
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Sarah.  (Picking  wp  money.)  Now,  Duke,  you’ll  take  this 
money  from  me 

Duke.  No  ! 

Sarah.  As  far  as  old  Nanny’s ; she  is  sick.  Give  her  my 
love,  and  I hope  she’s  better.  [ The  Duke  takes  money. 

Jack.  (Aside  to  Paul.)  Will  he  give  it  her  ? 

Paul.  Every  copper.  I’d  trust  him  with  untold  gold. 

Jack.  Then  he  is  mad  ! 

[Sarah  takes  gun  from  Paul,  and  hands  it  to  the  Duke, 
who  takes  it  gently. 

Duke.  You’re  good,  because  you’re  a woman. 

Jack.  He’s  very  mad  ! 

Duke.  (Grossing  to  Paul.)  But  you  have  no  right  here. 
My  master  is  a great  earl ; his  sister  is  a noble  lady : if  harm 
come  to  him,  or  to  her,  neither  the  smoke,  nor  the  fire,  nor 
the  engines,  nor  the  rest  of  these  accoutrements  of  hell,  can 
make  up  for  it.  Good-bye  ! [Exit  Duke,  r.d. 

Paul.  Now,  Jack,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  sister. 

Sarah.  I am  always  glad  to  know  any  friend  of  my 
brother’s. 

Jack.  And  I’m  always  glad  to  know  any  sister  of  any- 
body’s. (Shaking  hcmds  with  Sarah.)  I wish  I had  a sister. 

Sarah.  Why? 

Jack.  I don’t  know  ; for  many  reasons.  A sister  is  a sort 
of  sweetheart,  who  don’t  require  attention ; a kind  of  house- 
keeper, whom  you  can’t  fall  in  love  with  ; an  agreeable  spin- 
ster, whom  you  can’t  marry.  In  short,  a sister  is  as  nice 
as — as  somebody  else’s  wife,  without  being  so  dangerous. 
But  that  extraordinary  old  man.  What  is  he  P 

Paul.  The  Duke. 

Jack.  What  duke  ? 

Sarah.  His  Grace  the  Gamekeeper  of  the  Castle 

Jack.  The  Castle  ? 

Paul.  (Pointing.)  Yes.  You  see  it  there. 

Jack.  Embosotned  in  trees — a noble  building.  But  surely 
that  velveteeny  old  man  cannot  be  the  owner  of 

Paul.  Owner ! — no.  He  represents  the  feudal  serf,  as  his 
chief  represents  the  feudal*  sovereign,  of  the  good  old  days. 
The  old  fellow  has  been  a soldier  in  the  late  lord’s  time,  and 
in  his  father’s  ; a slaughterer  for  sixpence  a day.  He  is  now — 
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having  retired  from  the  lofty  profession  of  human  butchery, 
— a privileged  vagabond,  whose  only  employment  is  to  shoot 
pheasants  and  to  hate  me. 

Jack.  Hate  you.  Why  ? 

Paul.  Because  I am  not  a lord,  because  I am  an  inventor, 
and  because  I am  prosperous. 

Sarah.  There  is  between  us  and  the  grand  folks  at  the 
Castle  a tremendous  feud. 

Jack.  Who  are  the  grand  folks  P 

Sarah.  The  Earl  of  Eagleclyffe — 

Paul.  And  his  sister,  the  Lady  Adeliza. 

Jack.  Oh  ! there  is  a lady — is  there  ? 

Sarah.  Yes — and  I detest  her. 

Jack.  ( Aside .)  Naturally.  But  go  on. 

Paul.  Briefly,  then — if  it  interests  you:  Years  ago,  my 
father  and  this  man’s  grandfather  began  the  quarrel.  My 
father  was  fortunate,  and  I have  been  fortunate ; and  we 
have  always  been  eyesores  and  abominations  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eagleclyffes.  As  we  grew  richer,  they  grew  poorer, 
and  bit  by  bit  we  bought  the  land  which  they  were  compelled 
to  sell.  Then  began  the  rivalry.  If  they  gave  a new  window 
to  the  church — for  which  they  did  not  pay — my  father  built  a 
chapel  of  ease.  I offered  this  present  Earl,  who  has 
been  in  the  army,  the  command  of  the  volunteers  which  we 
send  out  from  the  works  here.  He  declined  it  because  I was 
captain.  Year  by  year  he  has  become  more  embittered 
against  me.  He  has  become  poorer.  He  will  repent  it.  I 
am  surrounding  him,  and  he  will  in  time  learn  that  bows 
and  arrows  are  no  match  for  weapons  of  modern  calibre. 

[Paul  offers  Jack  chaws  from  verandah.  They  sit. 


Paul.  Jack.  Sarah. 

Sarah.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Eagleclyffes — these 
noble  paupers  — hold  our  mushroom  money-bags  in  con- 
tempt is,  that  we  have  no  birth — that  we  are  not  persons  of 
blood. 

Paul.  The  Eagleclyffe  faith  is  that  everybody  must  be  born. 

Jack.  Why  that  seems  reasonable  enough.  Unless  people 
were  bora  they  could  never  make  a figure  in  the  world. 

Sarah.  (With  contempt.)  Everybody  is  born. 

Jack.  Yes,  many  are  born,  but  few  get  married. 
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# Sarah.  But  with  the  Eagleclyffes,  birth  comes  before  mar- 
riage. 

Jack.  And  afterwards,  too,  I hope.  Then  this  Earl 

Sarah.  Is  a brute. 

Jack.  Is  he  young  ? 

Sarah.  About  five-and- thirty. 

Jack.  Good-looking? 

Sarah.  Very;  almost  handsome. 

Jack.  Then  you’ve  seen  him  ? 

Sarah.  Often. 

Jack.  And  the  Lady  Hildefonza 

Paul.  Adeliza. 

Jack.  Adeliza.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Sarah.  I think  not. 

Jack.  Ah!  Ugly? 

Paul.  No.  Beautiful. 

Jack.  Have  you  seen  her  often  ? 

Paul.  No  : seldom.  But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of 
such  out-of-date  ornaments  ? I have  often  met  her  riding. 
She  wears  an  eagle  s plume  in  her  hat,  and  sometimes  the 
Hiike  trots  after  her  on  a pony.  The  old  man  worships  her. 
It  is  a good  trait  in  his  vagabond  character. 

[Sarah  watches  her  brother. 


Jack.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  her  ? 

Paul.  No. 

Jack.  I ve  an  idea.  This  Earl  of  Eaglefeather 

Sarah.  Eagleclyffe. 

Jack.  Eagleclyffe— is  thirty-five.  Lady  Anna  Melinda 

Paul.  Adeliza. 

Jack.  Adeliza — is — — 

Paul.  Three-and-twentv. 

Sarah.  More. 

Jack.  Give  her  a year  or  two,  and  say  three-and-twentv. 
Given,  The  feud  between  you  two— that  is,  you  four;  you 
two  twos.  Required,  How  to  make  it  cease.  You  (to  Sarah) 
marry  the  Earl.  You  (to  Paul)  marry  the  lady. 

[Paul  and  Sarah  start  from  their  chaws.  After  a 
'pause — J 


What  have  I said  ? 
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[Paul  and  Sarah  begin  to  laugh  uneasily , each  re- 
garding the  other. 

Paul.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sarah.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Jack.  {After  a pause,  rising .)  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I publish  the 
banns  of  marriage  between  the  most  high  Earl  of  Eaglenest,  and 
the  most  beautiful  Miss  Sarah  Hewitt ; also,  likewise,  and  to 
save  time-and  temper-I  also  publish  the  banns  of  marriage 
between  the  Lady  Adehzade  Somebody  and  Paul  Hewitt,  iron- 
master. If  any  of  you  should  know  any  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment why  these  four  persons  should  not  commit- 

Paul.  ' 


J (Uneasily.)  | Ha!  ha!  ha 


Sarah 

Paul.  Why,  she  thinks  I’m  a stoker. 

Sarah.  And  he  thinks  me  a scullery-maid. 

Jack.  Why? 

Sarah.  Because  we  have  no  birth— we  are  not  of  gentle 
blood.  But  I must  go.  Paul  will  show  you  to  your  room. 

[Exit  Sarah,  l.d. 

Paul.  (Seating  himself,  l.h.)  Now  Jack.  It  is  years  since 
we  met.  Let  me  say  how  glad  I am  to  see  you.  You  told 

me  m your  letter  that  since  we  parted 

Jack.  (Seating  himself  e.h.)  At  old  Prosser’s  school ; where 
you  go  e prize  for  mathematics,  and  I was  expelled  Oh 

^ined  S°rtS  °f  thingS  ha7e  haPPened-  I have  been 

Paul.  Your  father  left  you 

Jack.  Yes — but  all  that  went. 

Paul.  VV  ent — where  ? 

ev^CthingVer7Where'  1 ’0St  h6art’  hea'th>  SPirits’  money- 

TW ' v ^earr  °f  SOme  turf  exPIoits  of  yours.  You  were— 
o ack.  x es.  I was — very  much  so 

animals  IZ  ^ t0  ^ m°re  “P™ 

iocfetvt  TTetn°lkSi,I/0ulld  ™?St  exPensive  were  not  exactly 

iaddlf’  ^ ST- had  been’,  they  would  ^ave  ridden  side- 
saddle . and  that  is  against  the  laws  of  the  Jockey  Club.  But 

5“  !nWu  -°f  tbe  Jo?^e7  Club  are  *0  be  altered;  so  perhaps 
they  11  bring  in  a side-saddle  clause.  However-  suffice  it— 
here  I am— with  just  enough  to  be  able  not  to  live  upon 
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Paul.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

Jack.  Work. 

Paul.  That’s  right.  Have  you  chosen  your  walk  in  life  ? 

Jack.  Yes.  It’s  anything  but  a walk  over. 

Paul.  What  trade  ? 

Jack.  It  isn’t  a trade. 

Paul.  Profession? 

Jack.  It’s  not  a regular  profession. 

Paul.  What  is  it  P 

Jack.  Literature. 

Paul.  But  have  you  the  requisite  ability  ? 

Jack.  How  should  I know  ? That’s  for  the  public  to  find 
out — not  me. 

Paul.  Are  you  going  to  write  History  ? 

Jack.  No,  slow. 

Paul.  Essays  ? 

Jack.  No  go. 

Paul.  Novels  ? (Jack  shakes  his  head.)  What  then  ? 

Jack.  Plays  ! 

Paul.  Plays  ? 

Jack.  Yes,  comedies.  I want  to  write  a comedy. 

Paul.  Well,  write  one.  I should  think  it  is  easy  enough. 
You’ve  only  to  be  amusing,  spirited,  bright,  and  life-like. 
That’s  all. 

Jack.  Yes,  that’s  all.  You  see,  there  is  one  capital  thing  in 
being  a dramatist.  There  is  no  competition.  Nowadays 
there  are  no  dramatic  authors — so  they  say. 

Paul.  That  is  a good  thing. 

Jack.  Then  (thoughtfully)  there  are  no  actors. 

Paul.  No  actors  ? 

Jack.  No  actors  ; at  least,  so  they  say. 

Paul.  What,  the  actors  ? 

Jack.  Oh,  no,  not  the  actors ; they  say  they’re  better  than 
ever. 

Paul.  Well,  at  this  end  of  the  world,  with  my  nose  in  my 
furnaces,  I know  nothing  of  such  matters  ; but  I suppose, 
according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that  as  there  are 
no  authors  and  no  actors  there  are  no  theatres. 

Jack.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  lots  of  theatres.  They  build  a new 
one  every  month. 

Paul.  Every  month ! And  what  do  they  do  with  it  ? 

Jack.  Do  with  it ! Open  it. 

Paul.  And  what  then  ? 
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Jack.  Shut  it.  What  are  theatres  for  but  to  open  and 
shut,  like  telescopes,  taking  a sight  at  society  a long  way  off  ? 
What  the  public  wants  is  novelty — a good  novelty. 

Paul.  Exactly. 

Jack.  The  difficulty  is,  where  to  find  it. 

Paul.  To  find  a public  P 

Jack.  No,  that’s  another  difficulty ; but  it’s  a splendid 
thing  when  you  do  find  it. 

Paul.  What,  a good  novelty  ? 

Jack.  No  ; a public.  If  you  find  one,  you’re  sure  to  find 
the  other.  What  they  require  is  the  new. 

Paul.  ( Misunderstanding .)  The  nude  ! 

Jack.  (Impatiently.')  No;  the  new.  The  nude  isn’t  the 
new.  The  nude  is  as  old  as  Adam — or  Eve — in  their  original 
costume.  However,  the  stage  wants  a dramatist ; and  I’m  a 
dramatist  who  wants  a stage ; so  I’m  going  to  write  a comedy, 
as  I say,  au  naturel. 

Paul.  How  d’ye  mean — au  naturel  ? 

Jack.  I mean,  to  write  raw  ! from  the  life.  You  know 
I’m  a good  short-hand  writer  ? 

Paul.  Yes  ; I remember. 

Jack.  (Producing  booh  and  pencil.)  I can  write  as  fast  as 
any  man  can  talk  ; and  I can  beat  a man  with  a stutter  by  two 
syllables  a second.  Now,  supposing  I hear  anything  that  would 
do  as  an  outline  for  the  plot  of  a comedy — say,  for  instance,  that 
you  told  me  just  now  about  your  feud  with  the  Earl  of  Eagle - 
berry — I write  down  (writing)  : “ Earl  lives  in  castle  on  a 
hill — with  his  sister.  Ironmaster  lives  in  valley — with  his 
sister.  The  two  men  dislike  each  other;  the  two  girls 
detest  each  other  with  an  intensity  known  only  to  good 
women,  who  have  been  well  brought  up.  By  continued 
mutual  annoyances  they — ” (Starting  up , struck  by  a sudden 
thought.)  Eureka ! 

Paul.  What! 

Jack.  I’ve  found  it. 

Paul.  Found  what  ? 

Jack.  The  plot  for  my  new  comedy. 

Paul.  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Will  you  drive  over  with  me  to 
Beckley  to  meet  my  lawyer  from  London  ? 

[Jack  absorbed , nods. 

I’ll  give  orders  to  have  the  mare  put  to. 

[Exit  Paul,  l.d. 
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Jack.  ( Absorbed , writing.)  The  Earl  of  Eaglecock  (I’ll  call 
him  Lord  Featherh erring)  looks  down  with  scorn  on  his 
immediate  neighbour,  Paul  Hewitt.  I’ll  call  him  Peter  Stew- 
pan.  Lord  Ravendevil  meets  Peter  Fryingirons  at  a public 
dinner,  and  the  noble  lord  pulls  Peter  Toastingfork’s  nose 
because  Peter  began  his  soup  before  the  Archbishop  of  Every- 
see  had  said  grace.  Good  ! That’s  social  and  fashionable. 
Peter  retorts  with  a butter-bowl  full  of  lobster- sauce,  misses 
Lord  Bantampoodle,  and  hits  the  Archbishop.  (Pausing.) 
No.  You  couldn’t  have  an  archbishop  on  the  stage,  except  in 
an  historical  play.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  wouldn’t  license 
an  archbishop.  It  won’t  do.  (Tears  leaves  out  of  book.) 
Still,  there’s  something  in  it.  Let’s  try  again.  (Writing.)  Lord 
Gamebag  loses  £500,000  to  Peter  Curlingtongs,  at  poker.  He 
offers  Peter  to  mortgage  the  estate 

Enter  Paul,  l.d. 

Paul.  Now,  Jack,  the  trap’s  ready — are  you  ? 

Jack.  Quite.  I’ve  got  a fit  of  composition  on  me.  (Writ- 
ing.) Lord  Fitzpheasantfeathers  is  a noble  lord — living  on  a 
hill [They  go  off,  r.d.  Jack  composing. 

[Sarah  appears  at  l.d.,  a “ Peerage  ” in  her  hand.'] 

Sarah.  My  brother  gone — and  I suppose  taken  his  eccentric 
friend  with  him.  (Opens  “ Peerage ,”  and  reads.) 

“ Eagleolyffe,  Earl  of,  Stormont.  Cecil  Arthur  Tudor  Stor- 
mont, fourteenth  earl,  K.B.,  V.C. ; born  June  the  10th,  1835. 
Succeeded  his  father  in  1847 — was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford — is  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army, 
was  a page  of  honour  to  the  queen,  1846-52. 

“ Sister  living.  Adeliza  Elinor.” 

Pah ! 

“ Patron  of  eleven  livings — Beckley,  Barrow-mud,”  um 
— ah. 

“ Creation,  1465.  Earl  of  Eagleclyffe — arms.”  Ah  ! I never 
can  understand  that. 

“ Seat,  Eagleclyffe,  Loamshire.  Town  residence,  Long’s 
Hotel.  Club,  Carlton.”  (Throwing  down  book  in  pique.) 
What  rubbish  all  that  is  ! I’ve  lio  patience.  What  a fuss 
about  ancestors — as  if  everybody  hadn’t  ancestors — of  some 
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sort  or  another.  And  if  everybody  has  had  ancestors,  what 
can  it  matter  who  they  were  ? 

[Sarah  sits  down  at  Davenport  and  re-peruses  11  Peerage.” 
Enter  Dick,  r.d. 

Dick.  The  Earl  of  Eagleclyffe. 

Sarah.  ( Closing  booh  quickly,  and  turning  round.)  Who  ? 
Dick.  The  Earl  of  Eagleclyffe. 

Sarah.  From  the  Castle  P 
Dick.  From  the  Castle. 

Sarah.  (. Mechanically .)  Cecil  Arthur  Tudor  Stormont, 
fourteenth  Earl.  What  does  he  want  ? 

Dick.  He  wants  to  see  Mr.  Paul. 

Sarah.  My  brother  is  out. 

Dick.  So  I told  him.  Then  he  said  he’d  like  to  speak  to 
you. 

Sarah.  ( Astonished .)  To  me!  ( Flushing  with  pleasure; 
then , with  a sort  of  spite.)  I won’t  see  him. 

[Dick  is  going  off,  r.d. 

Stop  ! Yes,  I will  see  him. 

Dick.  Shall  I send  him  round  to  the  great  gate  P 
Sarah.  Ho.  I’ll  see  him  here.  This  is  quite  good  enough 
for  a lord.  [Exit  Dick,  r.d. 

I’ll  show  him  that  Sarah  Hewitt,  of  the  Works,  thinks  no 
more  of  a lord  than  of  a lump  of  cinder. 

[She  goes  to  Davenport,  puts  “ Peerage  ” into  it ; takes 
out  a mirror,  and  sets  herself  to-rights.  Enter  the 
Earl  op  Eagleclyffe,  r.d.  Sarah  sits  with  her 
back  to  him.  A pause.  Earl  coughs. 

Sarah.  ( Still  with  her  back  to  him.)  Is  that  you,  Dick  ? 
Earl.  Ho  ; it’s  not  Dick.  It’s  me. 

Sarah.  And  who  are  you  ? (Her  back  still  towards  him.) 
Earl.  Lord  Eagleclyffe,  from  the  Castle. 

Sarah.  (Turns,  rises,  curtseys,  and  then  says,  drily.)  Happy 
to  make  your  lordship’s  acquaintance. 

[The  Earl  wears  a shooting -dress,  bearing  the  marks 
and  stains  of  time.  His  manner  is  that  of  a rather 
old-fashioned  patrician  than  of  a modern  man  of 
fashion.  It  is  requisite  that  no  foppery,  or  swell- 
dom of  dress  or  manner  be  assumed. 
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( After  a pause.)  Won’t  you  sit  down  ? 

Earl.  Thanks,  I will;  for  I’m  tired.  ( Taking  chair , R.) 

Sarah.  Will  you  take  anything  to  drink  P ( Seating  herself  \ L.) 

Earl.  ( Puzzled  by  his  reception.)  Not  anything,  thank  you. 
( A pause.)  Mr.  Hewitt’s  not  at  home  ? 

Sarah.  No  ; but  I am. 

Earl.  So  I perceive. 

Sarah.  I was  told  that  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Earl.  I did. 

Sarah.*  You’ll  excuse  my  hurrying  you,  but  I have  business 
which 

Earl.  I’ll  be  brief.  I came  to  see  Miss  Hewitt  on  business 
— and  to  offer  you  an  apology. 

Sarah.  For  paying  me  a visit  in  that  dress  ? 

Earl.  No  ; for  a servant  of  mine. 

Sarah.  For  a servant ! Oh ! 

Earl.  Yes;  Duke. 

Sarah.  A duke  a servant  ? 

Earl.  My  gamekeeper. 

Sarah.  I thought  you  said  a duke  ? 

Earl.  The  old  man’s  name  is  Duke.  He  has  been  well 
educated,  and  has  a certain  proud,  soldier-like  air.  I suppose 
that  is  why  they  call  him  Duke. 

Sarah.  Oh  ! I never  supposed  he  was  a real  duke. 

Earl.  Why  not  ? 

Sarah.  He  appears  to  be  useful  and  intelligent. 

Earl.  Have  you  met  many  dukes  ? 

Sarah.  Let  me  see.  No ; not  many. 

Earl.  I thought  you  only  spoke  from  hearsay.  However, 
I must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  old  servant  and  friend.  For 
Duke  is  a remarkable  man.  When  a soldier,  he 

Sarah.  I dislike  soldiers. 

Earl.  I’m  sorry  for  that,  for  I am  a soldier. 

Sarah.  I know  that.  And  you  have  been  a Buttons. 

Earl.  A Buttons ! 

Sarah.  Yes ; a page  to  the  Queen. 

Earl.  To  the  Queen  ? Oh,  yes. 

Sarah.  I knew  it  was  something  of  that  sort.  Page  or 
Buttons.  I always  call  them  Buttons. 

Earl.  (Aside.)  What  an  extraordinary  girl ! She  can’t 
mean  to  insult  me.  (Aloud.)  However,  let  me  apologise 
for  Duke.  He  was  wounded  severely  in  the  head  in  the  Penin- 
sula. At  Talavera,  my  grandfather,  in  command  of  a small 
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body  of  cavalry,  was  shot,  and  fell  beneath  a heap  of  slain.  All 
believed  him  dead  except  Duke — who  was  in  his  troop.  He 
sought  for  a whole  night  and  the  next  day — and  at  last  found 
him. 

Sarah.  ( Interested .)  Dead ! 

Earl.  So  all  believed — except  Duke,  who  tended  him  day 
and  night — night  and  day — and  by  dint  of  a devotion  seldom 
seen  in  these  days  of  modern  improvement,  restored  him  to 
life.  Since  then  Duke  has  never  left  the  family,  but  has  stayed 
with  it  during  its  fallen  and  falling  fortunes.  In  another  battle, 
he  received  a sabre- cut  here  (; -pointing  to  the  back  of  his  head). 
The  blow  at  times  renders  him  more  than  eccentric.  I hear 
that  he  has  been  the  cause  of  some  trouble  to  you  and  to  your 
brother,  and  I ask  you  to  forgive  him.  He  has  ancient  pre- 
judices. He  has  been  bred  in  a camp,  and  not  in  a furnace ; 
we  cannot  all  have  the  good  fortune  to  devote  the  energies  of 
our  lives  to  the  improvement  of  drainage,  or  the  laying  down 
of  gaspipes. 

[Sarah  rather  disconcerted.  As  Earl  rises , his  gun  falls. 

Sarah.  What’s  that  P A gaspipe  ? 

Earl.  No.  It  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  itself  a gun.  It’s 
a Manton  ( taking  it  up). 

Sarah.  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  a bow  and  arrow  ? 

Earl.  It  is  old-fashioned — but  it  shoots  well. 

Sarah.  ( Taking  new  double-barrelled  breech-loader  from 
wall.)  You  see  this  ? 

Earl.  Yes. 

Sarah.  Do  you  understand  the  theory  of  percussive 
power  ? 

Earl.  No. 

Sarah.  I thought  not.  It  will  be  no  use  my  trying  to 
explain  it  to  you.  This  is  what  we  poor  moderns  call  a breech- 
loader. You  open  the  gun  so.  ( She  opens  breech-loader.)  You 
see  the  trigger  is  protected  here,  and  the  lock  works  perfectly. 
The  cartridge  is  placed  so.  As  you  see,  it  contains  a double 
cartridge.  There’s  only  one  trouble  in  loading.  The  ramrod 
is  abolished,  which  is  a capital  thing,  because  the  ramrod  is 
liable  to  break.  The  barrel  is  grooved — that  is,  as  you  call  it, 
rifled ; and  the  cartridge  is  larger  than  the  barrel,  and  would 
not  pass  through  it  but  for  the  powder,  which  is  percussive,  so 
that  the  shot,  if  it  takes  effect,  is  deadly.  Now  for  the  sight. 
Indeed,  the  sight  is  the  only  novelty  in  this  rifle,  and  has  been 
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sent  down  for  my  brother’s  approval.  (She  puts  the  rifle  to  her 
shoulder.  The  Earl  places  his  head  so  that  it  is  close  to  hers. ) Now, 
look  at  your  sight.  Take  your  head  away  ; you  are  looking  at 
my  sight,  not  yours.  Now,  you  see 

[ Their  heads  close  together , as  they  turn , the  muzzles  of 
their  guns  are  pointed  at  Jack,  who  enters , r.d. 
Jack  exits  behind  door  hastily. 

Jack.  (From  the  outer  side  of  r.d.)  Don’t  fire.  I want  to 
come  in. 

Sarah.  It’s  Mr.  Randall. 

[She  crosses,  and  opens  door.  Enter  Jack,  Ms  hat 
smashed , clothes  disarranged. 

Earl.  Randall — Jack  Randall  P 

Jack.  Yes;  Jack  Rand — eh!  (Recognizing  Earl.)  What! 
Cecil  Stormont  ? 

Sarah.  Cecil  Arthur  Tudor  Stormont,  Earl  of  Eagleclyffe. 
Do  you  know  him  ? 

Earl.  We  are  old  schoolfellows.  (Shaking  hands  with  Jack.) 

Jack.  Eagleclyffe  Stormont,  of  course.  I forgot  the  family 
name. 

Sarah.  (Aside.)  He  is  a very  nice  man,  this  Mr.  Randall. 
Knows  good  sort  of  people. 

Earl.  And  why  are  you  down  here  ? 

Jack.  I’m  writing. 

Earl.  Writing ! 

Jack.  Yes ; a comedy.  By  the  way,  seeing  you  unexpec- 
tedly— very  good  incident.  (Takes  out  book,  and  writes  short- 
hand. ) 

Earl.  You  must  come  and  see  us  at  the  Castle. 

Jack.  What,  are  you  the  grim  Earl  ? By  Jove  ! Apropos, 
Miss  Hewitt,  there’s  a lady  will  be  here  directly. 

Sarah.  A lady ! 

Jack.  Yes.  As  Paul  was  driving  me  along  one  of  those 
roads  he  has  cut  out  of  the  hill-side,  we  saw  a lady  on  horse- 
back, followed  by  a groom. 

Earl.  Eh  ? 

Jack.  At  sight  of  us  the  lady’s  horse  swerved,  and  the  lady 
was  nearly  off  his  back.  Nice  girl — good  horse — chestnut — 
black  mane — well-fitting  riding-habit  — good  action,  and  a 
green  veil.  Quick  your  brother  jumps  out  of  our  trap,  and 
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runs  to  the  lady’s  rescue.  The  mare  in  the  trap  reared  up, 
and  then  she,  and  the  trap,  with  me  in  it,  rolled  down  the  hill- 
side. Capital  incident,  wasn’t  it  P 

Earl.  ) ~ 

Co  on. 


Sarah. 

Jack.  The  lady  had  nearly  fainted.  I got  up.  Paul  was 
supporting  her — bending  over  her  tenderly,  just  as  in  a work 
of  fiction.  If  it  hadn’t  happened,  I should  have  thought  that 
I had  written  it  myself.  The  groom  and  I got  the  gig  right. 
It  was  a small  tumble.  Paul  placed  the  lady  in  it,  and  is 
walking  her  here. 

Earl.  Here! 


[ The  double  doors , c.,  open,  and  discover  Paul,  and 
Lady  Adeliza  in  a riding-habit.  Paul  is  with- 
out his  hat , and  is  supporting  her.  The  Groom, 
r.h.  ; Workpeople,  Eorgemen,  and  Women  at 
back.  Picture.  Music  piano  till  end  of  Act. 

Jack.  {Taking  notes.)  Very  good  position.  Paul  supports 
lady.  Groom  near  her,  looking  like  a fool.  Workpeople  at 
back,  not  knowing  what  has  happened,  or  what  is  going  to 
happen,  blank  and  uninteresting,  just  like  on  the  stage. 

Earl.  My  sister ! {Going  to  her.) 

Jack.  His  sister  ! Very  good.  {Taking  notes.) 

Sarah.  The  Lady  Adeliza  Elinor. 

[Earl  and  Paul  bring  down  Lady  Adeliza,  c.,  the 
Groom  and  the  Workpeople  advance  with  them. 
Sarah  places  a chair.  The  stage  at  back  left  open. 


VlOBKPEOPLE. 


G*0°*  EABIi. 


Lady  A.,  seated. 


Jack. 


% 


Paul. 


Earl.  Mr.  Paul  Hewitt,  I believe.  {Stiffly.) 

[Paul  bows  stiffly. 

Jack.  {Aside,  taking  notes.)  Stiff,  stiff;  they  don’t  like  each 
other. 

Earl.  Let  me  thank  you  for  the  aid  which 

Paul.  Ho  thanks  are  due,  Lord  Eagleclyffe. 

Lady  A.  {To  Sarah,  languidly.)  To  whom  am  I indebted 
for 
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Jack.  (Aside.)  Now  the  women  will  snub  each  other. 

Sarah.  (Stiffly.)  I am  Sarah  Hewitt,  of  the  Works.  (With 
sweetness.)  I hope  you  are  not  hurt,  Lady  Adeliza  Elinor  P 

Jack.  (Aside,  taking  notes.)  No  they  don’t ; singular,  and 
quite  a novelty. 

Paul.  | Is  there  anything  I 

Sarah.  ) Is  there  anything  we 

Earl.  Nothing,  thank  you. 

Jack.  Cecil  won’t  have  the  coal-smoke  at  any  price. 

Sarah.  Will  you  repose  in  my  room  ? 

Lady  A.  No,  thanks.  (Paul  disappointed.)  If  I might  ask 
you  for  a glass  of  water. 

[Noise  of  carriage  at  back.  Sarah  is  about  to  fetch 
water  from  table  R.,  Paul  passes  her,  fills  tumbler, 
and  presents  it  to  Lady  Adeliza.  At  this  mo- 
ment Duke  enters  quickly ; his  hand  touches  Paul’s 
arm,  and  the  water  is  spilled  on  the  ground.  Lord 
Eagleclyffe’s  Footmen  and  Servants  fill  up  the 
gate. 

Duke.  (Saluting.)  Your  ladyship’s  carriage  ! 

[Duke  looks  defiantly  at  Paul.  Earl  takes  Lady  Ape- 
liza  up.  Theyturnto  bow  to  Paul  and  Sarah.  The 
Workpeople  and  the  Earl’s  Servants  mutually 
defiant  and  contemptuous.  Jack  taking  notes. 


^0. 
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Lady  A. 


Dues. 
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Picture. — Prop  quickly. 
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ACT  II. 


Scene  I. — The  Banquet-hall  at  Castle  Eagleclyffe , of  the  1 6th 
century.  Rafters  in  roof.  c.  doors  at  bach , open,  showing  steps 
descending  into  garden.  Distant  country  beyond.  The  stage 
sunk  c.,  so  that  the  effect  is,  that  the  garden  is  reached  by 
means  of  steps  out  of  sight  of  the  audience.  A pile  of  boxes , 
bales,  Sfc.,  c.  A few  old-fashioned  chairs. 


CLOTH.— DISTANT  COUNTBY. 
GABDEN. 

STEPS. 

STAGE  SUNK.  


Discovered,  the  Earl,  seated,  his  bach  to  the  audience. 
Duke,  leaning  against  c.  door , r.h.,  his  head  bent, 
his  arms  folded. 


Earl.  Duke! 

Duke.  My  lord  ! ( Advancing .) 

Earl.  Is  everything  ready  p (Duke  assents .)  The  old  post- 
coach  ? 

Duke.  Everything. 
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[The  Earl  sits  on  chair , and  covers  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

Don’t  give  way,  Lord  Cecil,  for  now  I think  yon  are  again 
little  Lord  Cecil,  whom  I taught  to  ride  and  to  shoot ; don’t 
give  way. 

Earl.  ( Bising  and  wiping  (may  his  tears.)  Not  before  any 
one  but  you,  Duke. 

Duke.  My  lady ! 

[Lady  Adeliza  ascends  steps  in  a carriage  dress.  Lord 
Eagleclyffe  goes  to  her. 

Earl.  (Assuming cheerfulness.)  Well,  Adeliza!  come  for  our 
promised  walk  ? 

Lady  A.  Our  last  round  the  grounds  ? 

Earl.  We’ll  pluck  a bouquet  from  the  old  parterres. 

Lady  A.  That  we  may  look  on  the  flowers  when  they  are 
withered,  and  we  are  far  away. 

Earl.  Duke,  see  that  everything  is  put  into  the  carriage  ; 
and  now,  sister,  let’s  visit  the  kennels,  the  stables 

Lady  A.  And  all  the  play  places  of  our  childhood,  for  the 
last  time.  [ They  descend  the  steps  and  disappear , o. 

Duke.  (Aside.)  For  the  last  time ! And  these  paltry 
intruders  who  dare  displace  the  lords  of  the  soil ! — What  are 
they  ? Are  they  iron,  that  no  steel  can  pierce  them  P Are 
they  stone,  that  no  flame  can  burn  them  ? Perhaps  not — 
perhaps  not ! [Exit  Duke,  r.h.  door. 

Enter  Jack  and  Sarah,  l.d. 

Sarah.  (As  if  continuing  the  conversation.)  But  you  think  so 
much  of  him. 

Jack.  An  old  schoolfellow. 

Sarah.  And  because  he  was  born  a lord. 

Jack.  But  he  can’t  help  that. 

Sarah.  It’s  so  easy  to  be  born  a lord. 

Jack.  On  the  other  hand,  it’s  equally  easy  not  to  be  born  a 
lord — indeed,  more  so.  Thousands  of  people  are  doing  it  at 
this  moment.  Besides,  Cecil 

Sarah.  (Interrupting.)  Cecil  Arthur  Tudor  Stormont,  four- 
teenth earl 

Jack.  A splendid  fellow ! 
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Sarah.  Why  ? What  has  he  done  ? 

Jack.  Everybody — I mean  everything — everywhere. 

Sarah.  I don’t  like  him. 

Jack.  (Aside.)  She  asserts  that  so  often  that  it  can’t  be  true. 
If  I conld  knock  np  a marriage  between  them,  what  an  inci- 
dent for  the  comedy  ! I will — I’ll  make  her  like  him. 

Sarah.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  is  such  humbug. 

Jack.  And  the  aristocracy  of  genius  P 

Sarah.  Very  often  humbug  too. 

Jack.  But  considered  in  the  light  of  poetry  ? 

Sarah.  I hate  poetry. 

Jack.  (Aside.)  Hate  poetry  ! A woman  hate  poetry  ! A girl 
with  such  a complexion  hate  poetry!  She  deserves  to  be 
doomed  to  a bad  milliner.  (Aloud.)  You  hate  poetry,  do 
you? 

Sarah.  Yes  ; it’s  rubbish. 

Jack.  (Piqued.)  Oh,  poetry  is  rubbish,  is  it  ? (Aside.)  Now 
I will  be  revenged.  She  shall  like  Cecil  despite  herself. 
(To  her.)  You  never  read  poetry,  do  you  ? 

Sarah.  (Emphatically.)  Never ! 

Jack.  (Aside.)  Then  I’m  all  right.  Let  me  see;  what  shall 
I tell  her  ? Oh  ! I’ve  got  it,  if  I can  remember  the  siege  of  Is- 
mail in  Byron’s  “ Don  Juan.”  (Aloud.)  Did  you  never  hear  of 
Eagleclyffe’s  splendid  conduct  at  Ismail — I mean  Sebastopol  ? 

Sarah.  No. 

Jack.  You  know  they  stormed  the  town  ? 

Sarah.  Yes. 

Jack.  Well,  Eagleclyffe’s  regiment  was  in  front  when  the 
town  was  entered.  (Aside.)  Despises  poetry,  does  she  ? I’ll 
read  her  a lesson.  (Declaiming.) 

“ The  town  was  enter’d.  First,  one  column  made 
Its  sanguinary  way  good  ; then  another. 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 

Clash’d  ’gainst  the  scimitar  ; and  babe  and  mother 
With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heav’n  to  upbraid. 

Still  closer,  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 
The  breath  of  morn  and  man,  where,  foot  by  foot, 

The  maddened  Turks ” 

Sarah.  Turks? 

Jack.  I mean  Russians 

“ their  city  still  dispute.” 


Sarah.  But  that’s  rhyme ! 
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Jack.  Yon  mean  poetry. 

Sarah.  They’re  the  same  things. 

Jack.  Not  quite.  But  sometimes  I can’t  help  speaking  in 
rhyme. 

Sarah.  Tell  me  about  Lord  Eagleclyffe. 

Jack.  ( Remembering .)  Well,  you  know  they  took  Sebas- 
topol— they  took  the  city — Eagleclyffe,  and  a few  thousand 
others.  ( Aside .)  I mustn’t  make  any  more  rhymes,  or  she’ll  find 
me  out.  (To  her.)  “ The  city’s  taken — only  part  by  part — ” 

“ And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore : there’s  not  a street 

Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart,” — I 
mean  individual — 

“ For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  ” — throb. 

“ Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  ” — science 
“ In  more  destroying  nature ; and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile’s  sun- sodden  slime, 

Engender’d  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crime.” 

Sarah.  But  that  is  rhyme  again  ! 

Jack.  I know;  I can’t  help  it.  I’m  sometimes  taken  so.. 
(Aside.)  Now  I’ll  hit  her. 

Sarah.  I havn’t  heard  anything  about  Lord  Eagleclyffe  yet. 
Jack.  He’s  coming — 

“ He — Eagleclyffe — went — 

Upon  a taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 

Thousands  of  slaughtered  men;  a yet  warm  group 
Of  murdered  women,  who  had  found  their  way 
To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 
And  shudder:  while  (with pathos),  as  beautiful  as  May, 

A female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop, 

And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lull’d  in  bloody  rest.” 

Sarah.  (Affected  by  the  narrative,  sitting  down  and  hiding  her 
eyes  with  her  hands.)  A child  in  the  midst  of  all  that  carnage  ! 

Jack.  (Aside.)  Now  I have  got  her  ; she  thinks  poetry  rub- 
bish, does  she  ? (Declaiming  loudly.) 

“ Two  villanous  Cossacques  pursued  the  child, 

With  flashing  eyes,  and  weapons  match’d  with  them. 
The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia’s  wild 

Has  feelings  pure  and  polish’d  as  a” — diamond. 
However,  no  matter  about  that : — 
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“ The  Cossacques’  sabres  glitter’d  o’er  her — the  child’s — 
little  head,”  [Sarah  interested. 

“ Whence  her  fair  hair  rose,  twining  with  affright ; 
Her  hidden  face  was  plnng!d  amidst  the  dead  ; 

When  Jnan  ” — I mean  Eagle  clyffe,  “ caught  glimpse  of 
this  sad  sight.” 

I won’t  tell  you,  Miss  Hewitt,  what  he  said,  because  it  was 
rude.  But  what  he  did  was — 

“ To  cut  down  and  lay  upon  their  backs. 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacques.” 

Sarah.  He  did  ? ( Rising , interested .) 

Jack.  Yes.  “ One’s  hip  he  slashed,  and  split  the  other’s 
shoulder.” 

Sarah.  Cecil  Arthur  Tudor  Stormont,  fourteenth  earl ! 
Jack.  “ And  rais’d  his  little  captive  from  the  heap  a moment 
more  had  been  her  tomb.” 

Sarah.  And  what  became  of  the  child  ? 

Jack.  (With  pathos.)  The  Moslem  orphan — I mean  the 
Russian  orphan — went  with  her  protector.  She  was  harm- 
less, houseless,  helpless,  all (With  jpathos.) 

All  her  friends,  family,  had  perished  on  the  field.  Her 
place  of  birth  was  but  a spectre  of  what  it  had  been.  There 
hoop  and  ball  and  play  was  heard  no  more,  and  Juan- — I mean 
Cecil,  fourteenth  earl — wept  and  made  a vow  to  shield  her 
— which  he  kept. 

Sarah.  ( Deeply  interested.)  He  kept  the  girl  ? 

Jack.  She  was  only  a child. 

Sarah.  What  a noble  fellow  ! 

Jack.  (Looking  down  on  her , aside.)  Poetry  rubbish,  is  it  ? 
Muses,  I have  avenged  you  ! A devilish  good  incident.  ( Takes 
out  book,  and  writes.) 

Sarah.  {After  a pause.)  What  became  of  the  child  ? 

Jack.  ( Saving  entvrel/y  forgotten  his  story  in  some  new  notion. ) 

Child  ? — what  child  ? Oh — oh  ! the  child,  to  be  sure — she — 
she’s  married. 

Sarah.  To  whom  P 

Jack.  {Bothered.)  To  whom? — to — to — to— — 

Enter  Earl  and  Lady  Adeliza,  c. 

Jack.  I have  just  driven  over  with  Miss  Hewitt. 

Sarah.  {Interrupting.)  With  a message  from  my  brother. 
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If  it  should  give  Lady  Adeliza  any  inconvenience  to  leave  the 
castle  to-day,  any  other  time  that  she  may  choose  to  ap- 
point— 

Earl.  ( Interrupting .)  Thanks,  Miss  Hewitt,  for  your  kind- 
ness and  (a  little  stiffly ) — for  your  brother’s.  My  sister  sleeps 
to-night  at  our  old  friend,  Justice  Parsons’.  For  the  next  ten 
days  I mean  to  take  up  my  abode  at  the  old  tower,  which  a 
year  ago  I put  into  repair.  Good  shooting,  Jack.  Come  and 
see  me. 

Lady  A.  The  old  tower — the  keep  ! — that  is,  as  we  say, 
you  beg  an  audience  of  the  White  Lady. 

Jack.  The  White  Lady  ? 

Lady  A.  A family  legend. 

Jack.  (Eagerly.)  A legend ! 

Earl.  Yes ; a legacy  from  the  next  world — the  oniy  legacy 
likely  to  be  left  us.  I couldn’t  raise  money  on  or  I would. 

Jack.  Give  a shadow  as  security ! Raise  wind  on  air ! 
Very  good  ! (Making  notes.) 

Sarah.  But  what  is  it  ? 

Earl.  Our  own  private  and  particular  ghost. 

Sarah.  A ghost ! Is  she  patrician  ? 

Jack.  I don’t  think  ghosts  hold  rank  in  the  next  world. 
No  one  would  think  of  taking  precedence  of  a spectre. 

Sarah.  Shall  I find  the  White  Lady  in  the  Peerage  P 

Earl.  No. 

Sarah.  Where  then  ? 

Earl.  In  the  moonshine. 

Sarah.  Much  the  same  sort  of  place. 

Earl.  How  so  ? 

Sarah.  Um  ! dubious,  half  dark,  and  shadowy. 

Earl.  But  casting  a lovely  light  on  the  objects  below  it. 

Lady  A.  And  making  mud  look  like  silver. 

Sarah.  But  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Earl.  (To  Lady  Adeliza.)  Sister,  you  preserve  those  old- 
world  histories  better  than  I. 

Lady  A.  Well,  centuries  ago 

Jack.  Ay,  in  the  days  of  “ once  upon  a time.” 

Sarah.  Before  railways,  telegraphs,  and  civilisation. 

Earl.  When  a tinker  was  called  a tinker,  and  not  an 
engineer. 

Sarah.  When  men  fought  like  savages,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  leaders  of  armies  wore  suits  of  tin  for  fear  they 
should  be  hit. 
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Earl.  When  the  foolish  world  reverenced  religion  and 
chivalry. 

Jack.  And  foolish  people  held  it  to  be  rnde  to  interrupt  a 
lady. 

Lady  A.  When  Cceur  de  Lion  was  fighting  in  France,  a gen- 
tle lady  was  betrothed  to  a young  knight  (Jack  takes  notes)  ; 
but  he  was  false  to  her. 

Jack.  As  usual. 

Sarah.  Like  the  men. 

Lady  A.  A few  days  before  the  marriage  was  to  have  taken 
place,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  wounded. 

Sarah.  Serve  him  right. 

Jack.  Serve  him  with  notice  of  an  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise. 

Lady  A.  Then  thoughts  of  his  old  love  came  back  to  him. 
He  sought  her  out,  and  they  were  married  secretly  in  the 
chapel  in  the  old  castle.  As  the  knight  recovered,  he  and  his 
young  bride  met  nightly  on  the  rampart.  There  the  lady’s 
brother,  the  chief  of  the  family,  who  knew  not  that  the  un- 
happy pair  were  man  and  wife,  encountered  them.  With 
one  loud  oath,  he  raised  his  sword  to  strike  the  young  knight 
down.  The  bride  threw  herself  between  them,  and  holdixig  up 
her  arm  to  shield  the  blow  from  her  husband’s  heart,  received 
the  stroke,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  chapel  stones.  (Pause.) 


Enter  Duke,  c.,  he  listens. 


Earl.  Ladj-  ^ 


And  ever  since,  when  any  event  of  moment  is  about  to  hap- 
pen to  the  family,  or  any  disaster  to  befall  their  enemies,  a 
female  figure,  attired  in  white,  is  seen  in  the  moonlight,  flit- 
ting down  the  steps  of  the  old  tower,  and  on  the  broken 
wall  of  the  ruined  chapel,  her  arm  raised,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
warding  off  a blow.  [Sarah  interested.  A Pause. 

Jack.  (After  having  taken  notes.)  Have  you  seen  her  lately  ? 
I mean,  has  she  been  seen  lately  ? 

Duke.  (Advancing,  l.)  Yes.  I saw  her. 
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Jack. 

Sarah.  • You  P 

Lady  A. 

Jack.  When  P 

Duke.  Last  night ! 

Earl.  Impossible ! 

Duke.  It’s  true,  my  lord.  I was  passing  by  the  lane  below 
the  tower,  and  I happened  to  look  up,  and  there  I saw  the 
figure  of  a woman. 

Jack.  A woman  in  white  ? Wilkie  Collins  ! is  it  possible  ? 

Duke.  Yes ; her  right  arm  raised  so.  ( Raising  his  arm.) 

Jack.  (Taking  notes.)  This  is  a perfect  gold  mine  of  inci- 
dent. 

Sarah.  Did  the  ghost — walk  ? 

Duke.  No. 

Earl.  (Who  has  seemed  highly  .amused.)  No;  she  wouldn’t 
move. 

Jack.  But  where  was  this  ? — upon  the  platform  where  you 
watched  ? I mean 

Duke.  It  stood  on  the  broken  steps  leading  up  to  the  old 
tower. 

Lady  A.  Cecil ! 

Sarah.  My  lord,  do  you  believe  this  ? 

Earl.  (Laughing.)  Of  course  I do.  I am  sure  he  saw  it. 

Jack.  You  believe  it  ? 

Duke.  Don’t  doubt  me,  because  I am  old.  The  White 
Lady  is  walking,  and  it  bodes  that  some  change  shall  happen 
to  the  family  ; it  bodes,  too,  that  to  the  foes  of  the  old  Eagle- 
clyffes,  danger  shall  come,  and  death. 

Sarah.  To  whom  ? 

Duke.  To 


[Servant  announces  “Mr.  Paul  Hewitt,”  l.d. 

I have  to  apolo- 


LJnter  Paul,  l.d. 


Paul.  Lady  Adeliza — Lord  Eagleclyffe 
gise 
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Earl.  No  apology  is  necessary,  Mr.  Hewitt.  You  are  in 
your  own  house. 

Paul.  My  sister  was  the  bearer  of  a message. 

Lady  A.  ( Gently .)  For  which  we  have  to  thank  you. 

Earl.  {Stiffly.)  And,  at  the  same  time,  to  regret  that  we  must 
decline  your  offer.  (Paul  lows.)  We  quit  Eagleclyffe  in  half- 
an-hour.  Everything  is  left  standing  according  to  our  con- 
tract. For  these  {'pointing  to  L.  of  stage)  I will  send  to-mor- 
row. They  are  only  a few  old  broken-down  family  relics 
and  heirlooms,  to  which  I am  foolish  enough  to  attach  a 
sort  of  value — old  iron — not  worth  a pound — commercially — 
at  the  marine  stores  or  the  rag-and-bottle  shop. 

Jack.  {Who  has  leen  taking  notes , to  Duke.)  Was  the  White 
Lady  tall  or  short  ? Ah,  medium  height.  Better  been  tall 
— more  impressive. 

Paul.  {Hesitating.)  I regret  to  say,  Lady  Adeliza,  that  my 
people  at  the  works  insist  on  making  my — entry — into  the 
Castle — the  occasion  of  a sort  of  ceremony — a rejoicing. 

Jack.  {Coming  down.)  Yes;  Paul  tried  to  put  a stop  to 
it — and  so  did  Miss  Hewitt;  but  the  workmen  wouldn’t 
hear  of  it.  They’re  coming — workfolk,  volunteers — all. 

Earl.  Welcome  the  coming — speed  the  parting — host, 
Adeliza.  [Lady  Adeliza  rises. 

Jack.  Cecil,  before  you  go,  I wish  you’d  take  me  to  the 
picture  gallery,  and  tell  me  that  history  of  old  Baron  Mar- 
maduke. 

Earl.  With  pleasure. 

Sarah.  May  I come,  too  ? 

Earl.  I shall  only  feel  too 

Jack.  Of  course,  too — too — happy.  Let  the  last  Eagle- 
clyffe give  his  arm  to  the — first  Hewitt. 

[Earl  offers  his  arm  to  Sarah,  which  Sarah  takes. 
So.  I’ll  follow. 

Earl.  {To  Sarah.)  You  are  going  to  be  introduced  to  some 
very  old-fashioned  people. 

Sarah.  Never  mind.  I like  old  fashions  when  I’m  not 
forced  to  wear  them  myself.  [Exeunt  Earl  and  Sarah,  r.d. 

Jack.  Oh,  if  I could  only  marry  them,  it  would  be  such  a 
capital  incident  for  my  comedy  ! ( Observing  Paul,  who  stands 

near  c.d.  ; then  Lady  Adeliza,  who  is  looking  off , l.d.)  And 
if  I could  marry  them — the  double  event.  Lady  Adeliza. 
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(She  turns.)  Mr.  Paul  Hewitt  wishes  to  speak  to  you. 
(Lady  Adeliza  is  agitated.) 

Lady  A.  I — I would  rather  not. 

Jack.  Eh  ! Ho  ! Why  P 

Lady  A.  I feel — half  afraid  of  him. 

Jack.  (Aside.)  That’s  a good  sign.  (Aloud.)  Because  he 
is  the  brutal  intruder  who 

Lady  A.  Ho ; but  my  first  impression  of  him  was  when  a 
row  of  cottages  near  to  his — 

Jack.  Works. 

Lady  A.  Works — caught  fire.  It  was  night,  and  I saw 
him  on  the  roofs,  among  the  flames.  He  seemed,  as  he  stood 
there,  calm  and  fearless,  ordering  his  men  to  vanquish  the  fire, 
to  be  in  his  own  element.  It  was  as  air  and  ocean  to  the 
sailor. 

Jack.  (Aside.)  That’s  very  good.  ( Taking  notes , unseen  by 
Lady  Adeliza.)  First  impressions — night — flames — master- 
spirit. (To  Lady  Adeliza.)  I’m  waited  for  in  the  picture 
gallery. 

Paul.  (As  Jack  passes  him , taking  his  arm.)  Shall  I 

Jack.  (Disengaging  his  arm.)  Ho.  (Aloud.)  Lady  Adeliza 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.  (Aside  to  Paul.)  Propose  to  her 
— propose  to  her — now,  at  once.  (Aside.)  What  an  incident ! 
If  I can  only  fan  these  two  into  a flame  ! How  I’ll  go,  blow 
the  bellows,  and  boil  up  a gallop  for  the  other  pair,  and  so  I’ll 
make  my  comedy  as  I go  on.  [Exit  c.,  making  notes. 

Paul.  (Advancing  to  r.c.)  To  speak  to  me  ? 

Lady  A.  (l.c.)  What  can  he  have  to  say  P 

[They  stand  opposite  to  each  other , embarrassed  for 
some  time. 

Paul.  (With  repressed  agitation.)  Lady  Adeliza,  I owe  an 
apology  for  my  presence  here — indeed,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
feel  somewhat  of  an  intruder.  But  circumstances  must  plead 
my  excuse.  I should  not  have  dared  to  have  sought  this  in- 
terview if — if — (Breaks  down.) 

Lady  A.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Hewitt ; but  it  is  we  who 
are  the  intruders.  What  can  be  sold  of  the  estate  you  have 
purchased ; what  cannot  be  sold  from  it  you  have — hired — 
for  the  present.  (Paul  winces  at  the  word  “ hired.”)  Let  me 
now  thank  you  for  saving  me  on  the  day  when  my  horse 

Paul.  Hot  a word  of  thanks,  Lady  Adeliza;  although 
your  offering  them  emboldens  me  to  ask  one  favour.  (Ap- 
proaching her.) 
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Lady  A.  A favour  ! 

Paul.  A great  favour — that  your  ladyship  will  kindly  take 
away  with  you  any  familiar  object — any  picture — anything  to 
which  you  have  become  accustomed  by  association. 

Lady  A.  There  is  nothing,  thank  you.  I am  associated 
with  all  here — the  woods— the  rocks — the  river.  I cannot 
take  them  away. 

Paul.  ( After  a moment’s  pause , advancing , and  speaking 
tremulously.)  Then  why  leave  them  ? 

Lady  A.  Why  leave  them  P 
Paul.  Yes. 

Lady  A.  ( Tremulously .)  I do  not  understand  you. 

Paul.  Lady  Adeliza,  I hardly  know  how  it  is  that  I am 
here,  still  less  do  I know  what  gives  me  boldness  to  speak  the 
thoughts  that  have  so  long  lain  dormant — but  please  to  under- 
stand that  I do  not  say  this  because  I am  rich  and  you  are 
poor  ; but  for  the  last  five  years  I have  watched  and  followed 
your  steps,  as  you  know  {she  averts  her  head),  because,  Lady 
Adeliza,  I have  dared  to  love  you  ! (A  pause.)  My  love  dates 
from  our  childhood.  Since  then  I have  never  ceased  to  think 
of — to  dream  of  you,  as  the  distance  between  us  was  widened 
by  the  prejudices  of  our  families.  I admit  your  exalted  sta- 
tion ; and  it  is  only  now,  I know  not  why,  that  I dare  to  tell 
you  I love  you.  I have  in  some  wild,  mad  moments  dared  to 
think  that  the  avowal  would  not  be  entirely  distasteful  to  you. 
If  it  is,  pardon  me — I withdraw  it,  and  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  my  presumption.  But  if  you  should  not  think  that  I 
presume  too  much,  and  that  you  could  remain  here  amid  the 
woods,  and  rocks,  and  rivers,  your  presence  has  consecrated 
from  your  childhood,  stay  here — remain  in  the  castle — be 
its  mistress — let  me  be  your  slave  ! 

\_Durmg  the  last  few  lines,  the  Earl  has  entered,  and 
has  overheard  Paul’s  a/vowal.  He  comes  forward, 
cmd  takes  Lady  Adeliza’ s hand. 

Earl.  {With  apparent  unconcern.)  Come  and  see  the  volun- 
teers, as  they  march  towards  the  castle : it  would  make  a 
pretty  sketch. 

[Earl  takes  Lady  Adeliza  up  steps,  she  descends  until 
out  of  sight.  Earl  returns  and  speaks  to  Paul 
with  intense  emotion,  hut  not  loudly. 

Earl.  Mr.  Hewitt,  you  are  a rich  man,  you  are  a scoundrel ! 
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I overheard  your  offer  to  my  sister.  As  I have  no  wish  to 
make  a scandal,  I forbear  to  horsewhip  yon.  If  yon  were  a 
gentleman  I wonld  fight  yon ; bnt  in  these  days  of  glorified 
tinkerdom,  when  coal-smoke  is  superior  to  chivalry,  I dare 
not,  willing  as  I am  to  waive  the  question  of  rank,  ask  yon 
to  meet  me,  for  my  instinct  tells  me  that  all  upstarts  are 
cowards. 

Paul.  {After  a moment's  pause  of  pain.)  Lord  Eagleclyflfe, 
yon  lie ! 

Earl.  Lie! 

Paul.  Your  contempt  for  me  is  too  thorough.  Much 
as  yon  may  despise  coal- smoke,  a steamboat  will  convey  ns  to 
Belgium  or  France — we  can  fight  there ; or  are  yon  a specimen 
of  the  modern  aristocrat — at  one  and  the  same  time  a bank- 
rupt, a beggar,  and  a braggart  ? 

[Earl  ■ seizes  him  by  the  arm , Paul  seizes  Earl  by  the 
throat.  Jack,  who  has  ascended  the  steps , comes 
between  them. 

Jack.  What’s  this  ? [They  release  each  other. 

Earl.  Randall,  that  canaille  has  dared  to  propose  marriage 
to  my  sister ! 

Jack.  (To  Paul.)  Quite  right.  (Aside.)  What  a splendid 
incident ! 

Earl.  Quite  right ! 

Jack.  I mean  quite  wrong.  (To  Earl.) 

Earl.  And  I,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  have  not  chastised  his 
presumption. 

Paul.  Chastised  ! 

Jack.  Quite  right ! (To  Paul.) 

Earl.  We  can  go  abroad 

Paul.  And  fight ! 

Jack.  Quite  right ! A splendid  incident ! A duel — birth ! — 
wealth  ! — brother  ! — proud  lover  ! Fight  it  out,  by  all  means, 
my  dear  fellows.  (Shakes  hands  with  both  of  them.)  God  bless 
you  both,  and  curse  the  other  side  ! ( Suddenly  recollectmg .) 

No,  stop  ! you  are  both  my  friends.  I cannot  look  calmly  on 

and  see (Aside.)  What  a dreadful  thing  when  one’s  duty 

to  one’s  friends  as  a man,  and  one’s  duties  to  the  public  as  a 
dramatist,  run  different  ways  ! If  one  shot  the  other,  the  suc- 
cess of  my  comedy  would  be  ensured.  Comedy  P no ; tragedy 
— no,  drama — no,  never  mind  what.  Write  the  piece  first, 
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let  them  call  it  what . they  like  afterwards.  (To  Earl.)  But 
Lady  Adeliza ! 

Earl.  My  sister’s  name  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  fellow  ! 

Paul.  Lord  Eagleclyffe,  you  are  a peer,  try  and  be  a gentle- 
man ! 

Earl.  What ! 

[. A volley  heard  without.  Lady  Adeliza  and  Sarah 
ajpjpear  on  steps , c. 

Lady  A.  They  are  here  ! 

Earl.  (To  Paul  and  Jack.)  Not  a word ! 

Jack.  Not  a syllable — to  anybody  (aside),  except  the  British 
public. 

Enter  Stanton,  c.,  the  Volunteers  and  the  Work- 
people. They  arrange  themselves  on  the  left  hand. 

Paul.  Welcome! 

Enter  Servants — Butler,  Coachman,  Eootman,  House- 
keeper, Sfc.,  all  old  and  white-haired , r.d. 

Eabi..  Lady  A. 
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Earl.  (Shaking  hands  with  them.)  My  good  old  friends  ! 

Servants.  God  bless  you,  my  lady  and  my  lord. 

Earl.  (Shaking  hands  with  them  all  round , much  affected.) 
Good-bye,  friends,  and  thank  you  for  many  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice done  to  me  and  mine.  In  Mr.  Paul  Hewitt,  of  the  works, 
you  will  find,  I am  sure,  as  kind  a master,  and  a cleverer  one 
than  I have  been.  Eor  all  short-comings  of  temper,  for  all 
that  I have  done  to  wrong  or  to  injure  you — if  by  word  or 
deed  I have  ever  injured  you — I ask  your  pardon.  Most 
likely,  I and  my  sister  are  the  last  of  the  Eagleclyffes  who  will 
ever  utter  order  here.  Good-bye  ! Thank  you,  and  God  bless 
you ! Is  the  carriage  ready  ? 
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Enter  Duke,  who  signifies  assent. 

Earl.  ( Affected , but  bearing  up.  Lady  Adeliza  affected.)  Once 
more,  old  friends,  good  friends,  tried  friends — good-bye. 

[He  bows  slightly  to  Paul,  deeply  to  Sarah,  shakes 
hands  with  Jack,  cordially , and  hows  stiffly  to  the 
Volunteers  and  Workpeople,  and  taking  Lady 
Adeliza  on  his  a/rm , disappears  down  the  steps. 
After  a pause  the  old  Servants  follow  them , the 
Women  crying.  Lady  Adeliza  and  Paul  take  leave 
of  each  other  mutely.  Duke  eyes  Paul  menacingly. 

Jack.  ( Takes  out  his  note-book,  and  tries  to  write.)  I can’t  see, 
— my  tears  flood  my  eyes.  This  will  never  do  for  a comedy. 
Why,  it’s  a tragedy  of  the  deepest  description. 

Stanton.  (Dressed  as  sergeant  of  Volunteers.)  Mr.  Paul,  we 
congratulate  you.  The  castle  is  yours  at  last. 

[Workmen  shout. 

Paul.  In  my  own  right,  as  my  father  wished  ; and  yet  I feel 
like  a murderer. 

Sarah.  ( Sadly , wiping  her  eyes.)  I am  not  so  happy  as  I 
thought  I should  be ; I don’t  think  women  should  always 
have  their  own  way. 

Paul.  (Aside.)  She  gave  me  no  answer. 

Sarah.  (Aside.)  He’s  gone. 

Jack.  (Rising.)  This  is  cheerful. 

Re-enter  the  old  Butler,  c. 

Butler.  My  lord — I beg  pardon,  I mean,  sir — the  din- 
ner is  ready  in  the  garden. 

[Volunteers  and  Workfolk  shout. 

Jack.  These  fellows’  stomachs  are  insatiable. 

Paul.  Come,  my  friends.  (Aside.)  And  this  is  the  happy 
day  I have  so  long  promised  myself. 

[ Exeunt  Sarah,  with  Paul,  down  steps,  then  the  old  Ser- 
vants, then  the  Volunteers,  tearing  Jack  on  the 
stage , c. 

Jack.  Comedy  ! It  is  a domestic  drama.  (Rises  and 
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tears  notes,  throwing  them  into  the  old-fashioned  fire-place .)  It  will 
never  do.  I must  give  it  up.  If  I am  to  write  for  the  stage, 

I won’t  attempt  anything  new.  I will  write  in  the  good  old 
conventional  groove  in  which  my  good  old  great  grandfathers 
wrote  before  me.  (As  if  inspired.')  I know  what  I’ll  do  ! I’ll 
write  a good  old  legitimate  comedy  on  the  good  old  legitimate 
principle.  I’ll  crush  these  modern  impostors  ! It  is  so  pleasant 
to  crush  a modern  impostor.  It’s  an  odd  thing,  now  ; but  why 
should  it  be  more  pleasant  to  crush  a modern  impostor  than  an 
old  one  P Let  me  see.  In  my  new  comedy,  that  is,  in  my  new 
old  comedy,  there  must  be  a baronet — and,  of  course,  being  a 
baronet,  he  must  be  an  old  man.  In  old  comedies  baronets 
are  always  old  men — a young  baronet  would  have  smashed  any 
old  comedy — and  he  must  have  a son  who  is  old  enough  to  get 
married.  Let  me  see — shall  the  baronet  be  bluff  and  hearty, 
or  shall  he  be  senile  and  tottering  ? I’ll  have  him  bluff  and 
hearty.  ( Imitating  the  bluff  and  hearty  in  the  old  conventional 
comedy.)  “ Blood  and  thunder,  sir  ! You  shall  marry  her — don’t 
talk  to  me ! Capons  and  flagons  ! Don’t  talk  to  me  ; you  shall 
marry  her — to-morrow — to -morrow,  sir ! Do  you  hear  me  ? And 
by  gad,  sir,  if  I wish  it,  you  shall  trundle  her  from  church  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  You  dog  ! you  rascal ! you  puppy  ! you- — you — 
you — you — you — wagh  ! — wooh  ! — booh  ! — bash  ! — bosh  ! ” 
That’s  the  sort  of  thing.  Yes,  very  good — very  good,  indeed. 

I must  pepper  it  with  impropriety,  and  make  it  hot  and  strong 
with  Holywell  Street  wit.  Then  the  baronet’s  son : because 
he  is  five  and  twenty  he  must  flourish  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
talk  in  a high  falsetto  voice,  show  his  teeth,  and  wag  his  head. 
(Imitatmg  light  comedian  of  the  past  age.)  “ ’Fore  Heaven,  if 
my  old  dad  and  her  guardian  cannot  agree — rope  ladders  and 
Gretna  Green ! — by  Cupid  and  Hymen  ! — by  Mercury  and 
Mars  ! — I’ll  order  a post-coach,  and  with  Sacharissa  by  my 
side,  and  my  man  in  the  rumble,  ride,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  to  endless  happiness.  Ha  ! ha ! ha  ! ” 

[ Grosses  the  stage , laughing. . 

Then  the  guardian,  who  has  the  care  of  the  young  lady,  and 
who  is  in  love  with  her  himself — a young  rascal  about  ninety. 
(Imitating  a tottering  old  man.)  “ Aye,  aye,  aye,  aye,  aye,  but 
it  is  a pretty  one,  and  its  guardy  will  make  it  happy,  and  it 
won’t  think  of  the  young  men.  It  shan’t  think  of  the  young 
men.  Adad  ! if  it  does  I’ll  lock  it  up,  and  give  it  bread  and 
water ; I’ll  sta-a-a-a-rve  its  pretty  flesh,  and  when — and  when 
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it’s  cured  of  love,  I’ll  take  it  to  the  church  and  marry  it. 
Adad!  I feel  as  young  as  any  wanton  boy  of  fifty  of  them  all.” 
La!  la!  la!  la!  (Dancing.)  Oh,  yes,  I’ll  go  in  for  a new- 
old  comedy  ; it’s  very  easy,  and  one  likes  to  be  a bulwark 
against  modern  innovation.  I’ll  make  out  a list  of  characters. 
Sir  Furious  Fiftybottle — yes,  good.  ( Taking  notes.)  That’s  the 
baronet.  Sir  Skeleton  Skagglemaggle — that’s  the  miser  and 
the  guardian.  Then  a virtuous  farmer — um  ! Pleasant  Wea- 
thers, a shepherd.  [Exit, , taking  notes , c. 

Cheers  without.  Enter  Sarah,  l.d. 

Sarah.  (Pensive.)  How  those  common  people  do  eat ! It’s 
awful ! To  see  80  or  90 — I should  say  160  or  180 — jaws  all 
going  at  once ; it’s  like  machinery.  After  all,  there  is  some - 
thing  in  birth.  I was  very  much  impressed  by  that  picture- 
gallery.  There  they  were — knights,  generals,  judges,  states- 
men, squires,  ladies,  all  dead,  and  living.  Mute  in  their 
graves,  their  eyes  open,  as  if  they  said,  “We  have  lived,  and 
moved,  and  spoken ; we  shall  move  and  speak  no  more ; but 
we  shall  live  on  for  ever,  and  watch  the  world  we’ve  left.”  It 
was  like  reading  the  history  of  England  in  one  family  face. 
Paul  and  I have  no  ancestors,  except  our  father  and  mother. 
One  can’t  buy  forefathers,  and  it’s  no  use  advertising  for  ’em. 
(With  some  contempt.)  Why,  if  our  ancestors  got  the  papers,  few 
of  them  could  read  the  advertisement.  \_Goes  up  to  l.d. 

[Stage  grows  gradually  da/rker , and  continues  to  grow 
darker  until  the  end  of  the  scene. 

Enter  Earl,  c. 

Earl.  I left  my  pistol-case.  (Finding  it  on  the  pile  of 
things.)  Oh ! here  it  is.  What  a fool  I was  to  lose  my 
temper  with  this  auriferous  stoker.  (Walking  about.)  I only 
made  him  of  consequence  by  putting  him  on  a level  with 
myself.  However,  if  he  should  consent  to  fight,  I cannot 
retract.  Ah  ! my  poor  sister.  He  has  a sister,  too — very 
interesting  girl.  (As  he  goes  up  stage , he  meets  Sarah  ; she  sees 
him  a/nd  starts.) 

Earl.  I beg  your  pardon,  did  I frighten  you  P 

Sarah.  You  did.  I thought  you  were  a ghost. 

Earl.  I wish  I was. 
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Sarah.  I was  afraid — I mean,  that  I thought  that  you  had 
gone. 

Earl.  I returned  for  something  that  I had  forgotten. 

Sarah.  I wish  you  would  take  something  away  with  you  as 
a souvenir. 

Earl.  There  is  nothing  I want  to  take  away.  (Aside.)  Ex- 
cept you. 

Sarah.  I know  why  you  won’t. 

Earl.  Why? 

Sarah.  Because  you  despise  us ; because,  though  we  have 
wealth,  we  have  no  birth. 

Earl.  My  dear  Miss  Hewitt,  you  mistake  me. 

Sarah.  No  I don’t ; and  it  is  very  unkind  of  you.  Youmight 
have  been  born  humbler  than  you  are.  You  might  have  been 
born  a blacksmith,  or,  even  worse,  you  might  have  been  born 
a girl. 

Earl.  ( Seriously .)  Those  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families. 

Sarah.  Then  do  take  something,  if  only  for  my  sake. 

Earl.  I will  take  something — for  your  sake;  I will  take 
away  with  me — 

Sarah.  What  ? 

Earl.  The  memory  of  the  tones  of  your  voice,  of  the  sweet 
expression  of  your  face,  which  I may  never  see  again,  as  by  this 
wasting  light  I bid  you  a last  adieu.  ( Kisses'  her  hand , and 
goes  v/p  the  steps , leaving  her  c.  of  stage.) 

Sarah.  Don’t  go ! 

Earl.  ( Coming  back.)  I must;  why  should  I stay? 

Sarah.  I don’t  know ; but  I have  so  long  thought  of  the 
castle  in  connection  with  you  and  your  family,  that  when  you 
have  gone  the  castle  will  not  seem  like  itself. 

Earl.  When  away  from  here — and  from  you,  I shall 
not  feel  like  myself.  No  matter,  better  feel  like  somebody 

d Sarah.  Why? 

Earl.  My  own  individuality  does  not  please  me.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Hewitt.  I wish  you  every  happiness. 

Sarah.  And  I you. 

Earl.  I’ll  ask  you  one  favour. 

Sarah.  Yes? 

Earl.  Walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  garden-gate.  I shall 
treasure  my  last  look  of  Eagleclyffe  if  only  in  memory  of  my 
escort.  [.They  exeunt  down  steps , c. 
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Enter  Paul,  l.h.  Cheers  without , Hip  ! hip  ! &c. 

Paul.  (Mournfully.)  As  I used  to  say  when  I was  a boy,  I 
am  king  of  the  castle ! And  she  has  left  it,  and  her  brother 
dared  to  outrage  me  because  I stood  on  the  floor  that  had 
been  his,  and  was  mine,  and  offered  love  to  his  sister.  (Going 
up  towards  steps.  Cheers  without.)  At  last  my  father’s  dream 
and  my  own  dream  is  accomplished,  and  I stand  in  Eagleclyffe 
Castle,  master  of  all. 

[. A shot  heard.  Paul  falls.  He  falls  behind  the  pile 
of  boxes , 8fc.,  m the  centre  of  the  stage , so  that 
his  body  is  not  seen  by  the  audience.  Cheers 
without. 

Enter  Jack,  l.d. 

Jack.  Those  fellows  will  never  leave  off  drinking,  or  shout- 
ing, or  shooting.  On  second  thoughts  I won’t  write  that 
new  old  comedy.  No ; I will  write  a new  new  one  instead. 
(Looking  back.  The  g our  den  is  now  suffused  with  moonlight.) 
What  a beautiful  night ! ( Walking  towards  the  back.)  Nice 

sort  of  a night  for  something  to  happen — something  uproari- 
ously funny — something  highly  comic.  If  I could  only  tumble 
on  a really  comic  incident.  (His  foot  touches  the  boduy  of  Paul.) 
Hallo ! what’s  this  P Now,  my  friend,  get  up.  One  of  the 
forgemen  who  has  been  enjoying  himself  too  much.  Oh,  al- 
cohol ! alcohol ! what  a foe  thou  art  to  the  perpendicular. 
People  ought  not  to  get  drunk  now-a-days.  What’s  your 
name  ? Speechless  ! Could  anybody  be  as  drunk  as  you  are  ? 
(Bending  over  Paul,  and  touching  him  with  his  hcmds.  Starting 
back  with  horror,  and  raising  his  hands.)  Blood!  he’s  wounded — 
and — help  ! help  ! (Shouting.)  Murder ! rescue  ! What  an  in- 
cident ! (Taking  out  his  note-book.)  No  ; I must  not  do  that. 
(Putting  among  note-book.)  I’ll  save  his  life  first,  and  drama- 
tize it  afterwards.  Lights  ! lights ! lights  ! 

Enter  Servants,  with  lights , Workmen,  and  Volunteers.  Stage 
lighter. 

Jack.  (Recognizing  Paul.)  Paul ! (To  others.)  Mr.  Paul, 
your  master,  has  been  wounded.  [ General  surprise. 

Enter  Sarah,  c. 

Sarah.  WTiat  is  all  this  ? (As  she  advances , 1/wo  or  three  inter- 
pose.) 
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Jack.  For  heaven’s  sake  not  a word,  or  you  will  frighten  her 
to  death ! 


Stan.  Miss  Hewitt,  this  is  strange  news ! Your  brother 
tells  me  he  wants  to  fight  a duel  with  Lord  Eagleclyffe. 

Sarah.  What  ? 

Dick.  Why,  here  lies  Mr.  Paul,  wounded. 

Sarah.  ( Screams .)  By  whom  P 
Stan.  Perhaps  by  Lord  Eagleclyffe  ! 

Sarah.  No  ! 

Stan.  Why  not  ? — they  had  quarrelled. 

Sarah.  Lord  Eagleclyffe  is  incapable 

Jack.  ( Interrupting .)  Who  is  it  then  ? 

Dick.  Perhaps  you  ! 

Jack.  Me! 

Dick.  You  didn’t  like  Lord  Eagleclyffe’s  leaving  the 


Stan.  I can’t  read  it.  (To  Workmen.)  Take  him  to  the 
justice’s  ! (Jack  is  seized.)  As  to  this  note-book,  perhaps  it 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Jack.  ( Streaming .)  Give  me  back  my  note-book ! Take 
my  life,  but  spare  my  comedy  ! 


[His  note-look  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  towards 
r.  He  is  taken  off  in  custody  on  Men’s  shoulders  to- 
wards l.  Sarah  rises  and  looks  rownd  as  the  Cur- 


Enter  Stanton,  who  goes  to  Sarah. 


castle. 


[Stanton  takes  Jack’s  note-look  out  of  his  hcmd. 


tam  falls. 
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ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — Ivy-covered  Ruins  and  grass  plot,  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  old  court  yard  of  the  castle ; the  chapel  at  the  bach. 
The  tower,  L.H.,  1 e.,  to  be  new  (i.e.,  restored ),  and  to  look 
habitable.  The  door  practicable.  No  moon  in  the  cloth.  The 
moonlight  to  be  on  the  grass.  The  ivy  to  be  real  ivy,  and 
the  grass  to  be  grass  matting — not  painted.  The  Duke  enters, 
l.f.  entrance,  looks  about  him  nervously,  and  appears  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation.  He  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  tower,  l.h. 


Cloth.— This  is  supposed  to  be  East. 
Platform  above,  for  Jack  to  walk  on. 


R.H.  L.H. 

Earl.  ( Within.)  Who’s  there  ? 

Duke.  I,  my  lord. 

[Earl  opens  door  of  tower,  and  enters. 
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Earl.  Why  were  yon  not  here  before  ? 

[Duke  sits  down  on  bank,  overwhelmed  with  agitation. 

Earl.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Duke.  (Rising.)  My  lord,  I rode  here  on  the  old  gray  mare, 
and  brought  Hotspur  with  me. 

Earl.  At  this  time  of  night ! — what  for  ? 

Duke.  Because,  I beg,  I beseech^  your  lordship  to  mount 
quickly  and  to  ride  with  me. 

Earl.  Duke,  my  poor  fellow,  you  are  in  one  of  your  old 
humours.  Where  should  I ride  to  ? 

Duke.  Anywhere — from  here  ! 

Earl.  Why? 

Duke.  There’s  danger. 

Earl.  What  danger  ? 

Duke.  ( Hesitating .)  The — the — the  White  Lady  has  been 
seen. 

Earl.  (Laughing  heartily.)  The  White  Lady ! Ha ! ha ! ha  I 
[Duke  looks  cautiously  through  window,  c. 

Well,  well,  well — I know  she  is — I was  sure  of  it. 

Duke.  If  you  doubt  me,  come  and  see  yourself,  my  lord. 

Earl.  Hot  the  least  occasion.  I know  the  White  Lady  is 
there  at  the  top  of  the  turret. 

Duke.  You  do  ? You  know  it  ? 

Earl.  Yes,  I know  it,  because  I put  her  there  myself. 

Duke.  You,  my  lord ! 

Earl.  Yes,  me.  Don’t  you  recollect  three  years  ago,  the 
vagabond  boys  of  the  village  got  into  the  window  and  stole 
two  guns  and  some  powder.  Since  I have  had  the  place  done 
up,  and  a new  door,  and  a new  lock,  I have  dressed  up  a gun- 
stock  in  white  clothes,  which  makes  a good  scarecrow,  and 
which  the  boys  take  for  the  ghost — I mean  for  the  White  Lady. 

Duke.  Your  lordship  did  that  ! (Turning  his  back  to 
audience,  looks  through  window.)  And  you  think  that  white 
shadow  that  I now  see  is  no  other  than  the  scarecrow  your 
lordship  placed  there  ? 

Earl.  I am  sure  of  it.  Look  again,  Duke,  and  you  will 
find  that  your  White  Lady  does  not  walk. 

Duke.  (Looking.)  She  walks — she  moves  ! She  is  coming 
this  way  ! [Earl  laughs. 

She  is  here ! 

[The  figure  of  Sarah,  a white  shawl  enveloping  her,  is 
seen  to  pass  the  broken  windows  of  the  chapel. 
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Earl.  The  White  Lady  ! (Seeing  figure  pass.) 

Duke.  Warns  the  last  Eagleclyffe,  the  head  of  the  house, 
to  fly  ! — that  there  is  danger ! 

[Earl  goes  up  to  archway , r.  u.  e.  Sarah  appears  in 
archway. 


Eabi,. 


Sarah.  (Using  the  action  with  her  arm.)  Ely,  there  is 
danger ! 

Earl.  Miss  Hewitt ! 

Duke.  (Surprised.)  His  sister ! 

Sarah.  (Hurriedly.)  Lord  Eagleclyffe,  my  brother  has  been 
shot.  Happily,  he  is  only  wounded,  and  the  wound  but 
slight.  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm;  but  our  workpeople 
are  excited.  They  have  heard  of  your  quarrel  with  my 
brother,  and  it  has  excited  them.  They  are  coming  this  way 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  you. 

Earl.  Tour  brother  shot  P 

Sarah.  Yes.  They  call  it  an  attempt  to  murder. 

Earl.  And  they  dare  to  accuse  me  ? 

Duke.  (Aside.)  Great  Heaven,  to  accuse  him  ! 

Earl.  Duke,  ride  to  Mr.  Parsons,  the  magistrate,  and  tell 
him  that  at  eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  I shall  be  with 
him.  Tell  him  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  murder  to  investi- 
gate, and  that  the  victim  of  the  outrage  is  Mr.  Paul  Hewitt. 
Go  quickly. 

Duke.  (Touches  his  hat.  Then  to  Sarah.)  Your  brother  is 
not  killed  then  ? 

Sarah.  No. 

Duke.  Thank  Heaven  ! To  Justice  Parsons,  my  lord  ? I’ll 
ride  there  directly.  Not  dead  ! Thank  Heaven ! 

[Exit  Duke,  r.  u.  e.  A pause. 

Sarah.  Lord  Eagleclyffe,  you  must  think  me  a strange,  bold, 
forward  girl,  to  come  here  at  the  dead  of  night  to  give  you  this 
warning. 

Earl.  I took  you  for  a ghost.  I am  delighted  to  find  that  - 
you  are  flesh  and  blood. 
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Sarah.  I know  onr  workpeople — their  devotion  to  my  bro- 
ther— their  detestation  of  yon.  They  will  tear  you  to  pieces  if 
they  find  you. 

Earl.  And  you  came  here  to  warn  me  of  my  danger  P 

Sarah.  Yes. 

Earl.  Then  you  do  not  believe  me  guilty. 

Sarah.  Of  cowardly  assassination  ? {Indignant  at  the  sup- 
position.) 

Earl.  Why  not  ? 

Sarah.  I knew  it  because — because  I knew  it.  My  instincts 
told  me  you  could  not  be  guilty. 

Earl.  But  why  not  ? 

Sarah.  Because  you  are  a gentleman. 

Earl.  Ah  ! Then  you  acknowledge 

Sarah.  That  a gentleman  is  a man — like  any  other  man. 
Yes ! 

Earl.  And  that  he  is  not  disgraced  by  having  ancestors  ? 

Sarah.  A man  cannot  help  his  ancestors. 

Earl.  And  his  ancestors  cannot  help  him.  Then  you  admit 
that  birth 

Sarah.  I didn’t  come  here  to  talk  of  birth,  but  in  fear  of 
death.  See,  the  workpeople  are  coming  here  ! I see  their 
torches  in  the  valley.  Cecil,  Arthur  Tudor  fourteenth  earl, 
on  my  knees  I implore  you  to  fly  ! 

Earl.  Fly  from  an  unjust  accusation ! The  very  reason  I 
must  remain.  It  grieves  me  to  oppose  you,  but  if  all  the  work- 
people that  ever  sweltered  in  a forge  were  to  come  here  and 
tear  me  to  pieces  with  red  hot  pincers  I should  stop. 

Sarah.  G-o  ! go  ! 

Earl.  With  an  accusation  of  murder  hanging  over  me  ? 
Why,  they  would  say  my  flight  proved  my  guilt. 

Sarah.  {After  a pause.)  I never  thought  of  that. 

Earl.  But  tell  me,  why  this  interest  in  me  P Is  it — is  it 
{lowering  his  voice)  because  you  love  me  ? 

Sarah.  {Hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.)  Yes  ! I tell  you  the 
truth  though  I am  a woman. 

Earl.  {Embracing  her.)  Sarah  f 

[Noise  of  voices  at  a distance. 

Sarah.  They  are  coming  ! 

Earl.  They  must  not  see  you  here. 

Sarah.  Why  not  ? 
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Earl.  Tour  presence  at  this  time  of  night — 

Sarah.  (Proudly.)  My  reputation  needs  no  defence. 

Earl.  I am  not  thinking  of  you. 

Sarah.  Of  whom  then  ? 

Earl.  Of  myself. 

Sarah.  Yourself? 

Earl.  Yes ; among  your  own  people  your  reputation  is 
enough  defence ; among  mine  you  are  a stranger,  and  no  tinge 
of  suspicion  must  cling  to  the  lady  who  will  some  day,  I 
hope,  honour  me  by  becoming  my  wife. 

Sarah.  Your  wife  ! (With  transport.) 

Earl.  With  your  consent  (clamour  outside) ; give  it  me 
now?  (Talcing  her  hand.) 

Sarah.  (Throwing  herself  into  his  arms.)  Cecil  Arthur  Tudor 
Stormont,  I’d  die  for  you. 

[He  opens  door  of  turret , l.h.,  1 e.,  and,  brings  out  a , 
gun  with  him. 

Sarah.  (Stopping  him.)  But,  Cecil,  have  you  no  fear  ? 

Earl.  Eear ! With  your  love  to  guard,  and  the  hope  of 
future  happiness  to  inspire  me  ! 

Sarah.  Are  there  any  other  guns  in  here  ? 

Earl.  Yes. 

Sarah.  I’ll  load  them  for  you,  and  hand  them  out  to  you 
by  the  door. 

Earl.  Thanks.  (Sarah  goes  in,  Earl  closes  door.)  What  a 
singular  girl ! What  a divinity  ! What  a wonderful  night ! I 
feel  that  I adore  her,  and  her  brother  whom  I last  night 

wanted  to  fight what  fools  we  men  are  when  we  are  in 

love.  I’ll  call  her  the  White  Lady  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
She’ll  be  a white  lady  in  reality,  not  an  unsubstantial  spectre. 

[A  female  figure,  dressed  in  white,  appeals  on  the  tower 
r.h.  ; it  waves  its  arms,  as  if  warding  off  a blow. 
Earl  sees  it  and  starts. 

Earl.  Gracious  heaven  ! what  does  this  mean  ? This  must  be 
some  impostor.  (Raising  his  gun.)  Whatever  you  may  be — 
whether  of  this  planet  or  any  other,  answer  me,  or  I’ll  fire. 

[The  White  Lady,  turning  round  to  the  audience,  re- 
veals the  features  of  Jack  Randall. 

Jack.  Don’t  fire — I’ll  come  down. 
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Earl.  Jack  ! 

Jack.  Hush  ! I am  the  White  Lady  keeping  off  the  crowd 
below.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  by-and-by. 

[Jack  walks  about  to  and  fro  on  the  ruined  wall , now 
and  then  raising  his  a/rm.  Clamour  without.  Jack 
raises  his  arm.  A shot  heard  without.  Jack 
ducks , and  falls  down  without  dignity. 

Earl.  Are  you  hurt  ? 

Jack.  No.  ( Coming  through  broken  window.') 

Earl.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Jack.  I will  deliver  myself  in  verbal  stenography.  Paul 
Hewitt  has  been  shot.  I was  suspected  of  shooting  him. 

Earl.  You? 

Jack.  Yes.  I was  sorry  for  it  as  an  individual,  but  it 
gratified  me  as  a dramatist.  The  crowd  lugged  me  off  to  a 
magistrate.  No  evidence  being  found  against  me,  they  dis- 
charged me.  Innocent,  innocent — by  the  bright  heavens 
above,  innocent ! Then  the  mob  insisted  that  as  Paul  was 
shot,  you  shot  him ; and  knowing  that  you  had  come  to  this 
place,  they  resolved  to  come  after  you  and  execute  lynch  law. 
All  this  I learned  at  the  public -house.  I bribed  the  chamber- 
maid— a small  girl  with  a large  dialect — to  let  me  have  these 
clothes.  I hired  a horse,  galloped  here,  not  knowing  the  road, 
but  keeping  the  keep  in  view  all  the  way,  I found  the  place, 
put  on  the  petticoats  to  try  whether  the  White  Lady  would  not 
keep  them  back. 

[Noise  without  as  the  mob  approach. 

Jack.  They  are  there  ! My  horse  is  just  below — mount, 
fly  ! (Putting  off  his  female  habiliments , and  pointing  to  them 
as  they  lie  on  the  stage.)  The  White  Lady  implores  you  ! 

Earl.  Ely ! I’d  see  you,  the  White  Lady,  and  all  the 
vagabond  mobs  who  ever  howled  down  an  innocent  man  at 
the  devil  first. 

Jack.  You  remain  here  and  perish.  Very  good — it’s  devilish 
good,  and  a capital  incident.  Here  they  are. 

[Workpeople,  Volunteers,  old  Servants,  with  six  or 
eight  torches,  appear  through  arches -,  8fc. 

Earl.  Whom  do  you  want  here  ? 

Jack.  This  is  a capital  incident.  First  rate  ! ( Takes  notes.) 
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Stan.  ( Advancing .)  You  are  Lord  Eagleclyffe  ? 

Earl.  Yes.  Who  are  you  ? You’re  not  a servant  of  mine. 

Jack.  ( Taking  notes.)  Very  good. 

Stan.  Mr.  Paul  Hewitt  has  been  shot,  and  you  are  sus- 
pected to  be  the  man  who  shot  him. 

Earl.  Who  accuses  me  ? 

[ Voices  of  Workpeople — We  do  ! we  do  ! 

The  man  who  says  I ever  shot  a man  except  in  fair  fight  and 
on  duty  is  a liar.  (To  Stanton.)  Have  you  a warrant  for  my 
apprehension  ? 

Stan.  Ho. 

Earl.  Then  who  dares  lay  a hand  upon  me  ? 

Workmen.  ( Advancing .)  We  do. 

Earl.  (Clipping  his  hand  on  his  musket .)  Touch  me  who 
dares ! 

Jack.  Stop  a moment.  Stand  as  you  do  now — in  the  in- 
terest of  the  drama.  This  is  capital.  ( Taking  notes.) 

Earl.  I am  here  on  my  own  land — the  last  half-acre  that 
remains  to  me.  You  are  committing  a trespass.  If  I live  to 
survive  this  night  I will  bring  an  action  against  you.  Gret 
off  my  land,  you  dirty  swarm  of  suspicious  vagabonds  ! Who 
dares  to  lay  a hand  upon  me,  I’ll  put  a bullet  into. 

[Workmen — Bring  him  along. 

Enter  Lady  Adeliza,  archway , r.u.e. 

Lady  A.  Cecil! 

Earl.  Adeliza,  have  you  heard  the  charge  against  me  ? 

Lady  A.  Yes  ; and  came  here  to  disprove  it. 

Jack.  Very  good  indeed — a capital  picture.  ( Three  or  four 
of  the  Servants  of  the  Earl  cross  to  the  other  side.)  Bravo  ! 
bravo ! it’s  like  a family  feud — Montagues  and  Capulets — 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines — a drama — not  a comedy — distinctly 
a drama. 

Lady  A.  You  a murderer,  my  dear  Cecil  P The  thought  is 
too  absurd.  Why,  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  was  insensible  for  a 
time 

Earl.  ( Anxiously .)  Yes  ? 

Lady  A.  (With  her  eyes  on  the  ground.)  Is  well  enough 
to  drive  me  here 

Paul.  (Entering,  with  his  wrm  in  a sling , r.u.e.,  taking  off 
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his  hat  to  the  Earl.)  And  to  offer  apologies  to  Lord  Eagle- 
clyffe  if  anybody  connected  with  the  works  shonld  have  incon- 
venienced him.  (Turning  to  Workmen,  who  shout.  Stage 
during  this  grows  gradually  lighter.  Effect  of  morning  upon 
the  horizon  cloth.  Turning  to  Workmen.)  The  man  who  shot 
at  me  is  now  in  cnstody. 

Work.  Who  was  it? — who  was  it  ? 

Lady  A.  Duke ! 

Stan.  The  gamekeeper  ? 

Lady  A.  Yes. 

Earl.  Duke  ! Eire  at  a man  from  a cover  ! I can’t  believe 
it. 

Lady  A.  The  poor  old  man  is  mad.  I was  staying  with  our 
friend  Justice  Parsons  when  he  came  to  deliver  himself  up. 
He  confessed  that  he  knew  not  what  impelled  him  to  the  act, 
but  that  he  saw  Mr.  Hewitt  standing  alone,  and,  as  it  were, 
despite  himself  he  fired  at  him.  After  securing  him, 
Mr.  Parsons  drove  me  into  the  village,  where  I found  Mr. 
Paul  Hewitt,  and  heard  of  the  arrival  of  these  men,  whom  I 
thought  would  make  speedy  work  of  you.  Mr.  Hewitt  then 
insisted  on  coming  here  to  rescue  you,  and  (with  bashfulness ) I 
accompanied  him. 

Earl.  (Advancing,  offering  his  hand  to  Paul.)  Mr.  Hewitt, 
let  me  thank  you. 

[ During  this  the  Workpeople,  Volunteers,  8fc.,  are  all 
in  front  of  the  stage  in  a line  with  the  principal 
characters. 

Jack.  Very  good,  very  good,  very  good ! It  would  have 
been  better  if  Paul  had  been  killed — better  for  the  drama. 
(Reflecting.)  Ho,  yes,  no,  yes,  yes  ! Let  it  go  down  as  it  is. 
(Taking  notes.) 

Earl.  (Turning  to  Jack.)  Send  these  vagabonds  away! 

Jack.  Who  ? 

Earl.  These  rascals — they  have  no  business  here. 

Jack.  One  moment.  (Finishi/ng  his  notes.  Uratorically .) 
My  excellent  friends,  tillers  of  the  soil.  Ho  ! I don’t  mean 
that.  Divers  in  the  mine,  swart  fishers  in  subterranean  seas, 
who  bring  black  diamonds  to  the  light  of  day,  you  have  this 
day — but  no,  this  night,  no,  early  to-morrow  morning — never 
mind  (getting  bothered) — nobly  vindicated  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  the  people  who  are  the  cause  of  everything  and 
something  more.  (Slight  cheers.)  Who  is  it  makes  the 
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bread  ? * The  people  ! Who  is  it  that  brings  down  the  price 
of  bread  ? The  people  ! Who  eats  it  P The  people  ! Who 
works  for  wages  ? The  people  ! Who  spends  them  ? The 
people  ! Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ? The  people  ! — no,  I don’t 
mean  that — I won’t  flatter  yon,  I won’t  make  dramatic,  I 
mean  political,  capital  out  of  yon,  but  I say  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  yon  are  the  noblest,  the  grandest,  the  most 
self-sacrificing  creatures  in  the  world  ! (Cheers.)  Still,  this 
is  a family  party. . Mr.  Paul  Hewitt,  and  the  man  who,  until 
a universal  Republic,  one,  many,  various,  and  indivisible,  wipes 
away  such  absurd  distinctions,  I will  still  call  the  Earl  of  Eagle- 
clyffe,  wish  to  have  a long  talk  together.  Will  you  retire  ? Lord 
Eagleclyffe,  I know,  has  some  excellent  wine  in  his  cellar, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  that  best  of  spirituous  liquors,  beer, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  you.  (Loud  cheers.) 

[ The  Workpeople  retire  to  the  back  of  stage. 

Earl.  Mr.  Hewitt,  permit  me  to  offer  you  the  small  hospi- 
tality I can.  If  you  will  come  into  the  keep  there  is  an  arm- 
chair at  your  service.  (Suddenly  recollecting.)  But  Sarah  ? 

Paul.  Thanks,  Lord  Eagleclyffe,  but  I prefer  returning. 
My  sister  will  be  anxious  to  see  me. 

Earl.  (After  thinking.)  You  can  tell  her  the  good  news 
here.  (Opening  door.) 

Enter  Sarah.  All  surprised. 

Paul.  Sarah  here  ! 

Jack.  His  sister  locked  up  in  the  castle ! It’s  like  one  of 
the  old  pieces.  (Taking  notes.) 

Paul.  (Displeased.)  My  sister  here  in  the  tower  ! 

Earl.  With  me — yes. 

[Jack  confers  with  old  Servants,  who  go  into  the  tower. 

Stage  light. 

She  heard  that  your  people  were  bent  upon  having  my  blood 
in  revenge  for  my  supposed  attack  on  you.  Prompted  by  her 
own  goodness,  she  came  to  warn  me.  Mr.  Paul  Hewitt, 
you  made  my  sister  an  offer  of  marriage.  You’  are  rich, 
powerful,  master  of  half  the  county,  and  I am  poor,  not  even 
owner  of  a blade  of  grass,  save  this  I stand  on.  Permit  me 
to  have  the  honour  of  asking  for  your  sister’s  hand  in  mar- 
riage ? 
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Jack.  (Talcing  notes.)  Capital!  {Wiping  his  eyes.)  Very 
effective  comedy — no,  melo-drama — no,  bother  ! 

Paul.  Lord  Eagleclyffe,  and  yon,  sister,  what  do  yon  say  ? 

Sarah.  I say,  yes.  I love  him,  and  I shonld  like  to  be  Lady 
Cecil  Arthnr  Tudor,  fourteenth  conntess. 

Earl.  ( Smiling  to  Sarah.)  They  will  say  I married  yon  for 
money. 

Sarah.  They  will  say  I married  yon  for  rank.  Let  those 
people  who  despise  rank  despise  it — I like  it.  I confess,  I am 
thoroughly  converted. 

Paul.  {Smiling.)  From  conviction  ? 

Sarah.  No.  From  love  ! 

Sarah.  Now,  Cecil,  tell  me — about  that  child  ? 

Earl.  What  child? 

Sarah.  The  child  yon  saved  at  the  storming  of  Sebastopol. 

Earl.  {Surprised.)  Eh  ? 

Jack.  {Interposing.)  Don’t  mention  that  to  him.  {To  Sarah.) 

Sarah.  Why  not  ? 

Jack.  It  hurts  his  feelings  ; the  child  died. 

Sarah.  Died  ? 

Jack.  Cold  in  its  head,  and — now  there  is  only  one  thing 
wanting. 

Earl.  What’s  that  ? 

Jack.  Don’t  yon  see  ? Yon,  Cecil,  are  going  to  be  Paul’s 
brother-in-law.  One  good  brother-in-law  deserves  another. 
Don’t  yon  understand  ? Supposing  that  I were  Mr.  Paul 
Hewitt,  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  holding  half 
a county  and  the  works  that  bring  in  some  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  a year,  I know  I have  no  birth,  but  still  I have  the 
audacity  to  ask  the  honour  of  the  hand  of  your  sister,  the  Lady 
Adeliza.  {Imitating  Earl.) 

Earl.  Is  this  so  ? 

[Paul  signifies  assent.  Earl  shakes  hands  with  Paul. 

Jack.  Bless  you,  my  children.  The  White  Lady  blesses 
you ! Bravo  ! bravo  ! Two  marriages.  It’s  a comedy — 
it’s  not  a drama — it’s  a comedy ! 

[During  the  following  speech , three  or  four  of  the  old 
Servants,  who  have  entered  the  Keep , come  out  with 
bottles,  which  they  distribute.  Volunteers  sittmg 
upon  the  grass.  Servants  proceeding  to  uncork 
bottles. 
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Now,  if  I can  only  put  it  together  decently,  and  get  a few  actors 
who  don’t  act  too  badly,  and  a public  who  won’t — ah,  me  ! 
the  public  is  always  good ; if  it  condemns,  it  is  never  without 
cause,  and  if  it  approves,  its  approbation  is  enthusiastic  and 
munificent.  The  tag  is  easy  to  write.  (Advancing  stiffly  and 
formally , after  the  conventional  fashion.)  And  if  our  kind  friends 
before  us  will  only  smile  upon  our  humble  efforts  to  amuse 
them — no,  that’s  too  old-fashioned 

[Cheers  at  bach.  Jack  turns  and  sees  Volunteers 
and  Workmen  picnicing.  Corhs  drawn;  glasses 
filled. 

That’s  much  better.  {Taking  notes , with  his  bach  to  audience.) 
Bring  the  curtain  down  on  a picture — much  better ! 
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BY 

T.  W.  ROBERTSON. 


ADTHOB  OF  “SOCIETY,”  “ ODES,”  “CASTE,”  “DAVID  GABEICK,”  “ PLAY,”  “HOME,” 
“SCHOOL,”  “lI.P.,”  “ PEOGEESS,”  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHARACTERS. 


Colonel  de  Rocheyannes. 
Oscar  de  Rocheyannes. 
Herr  Karl  Hartmann. 
Captain  Sound,  R.N. 


Lotte. 

Blanche. 

Jessie. 

Agnes. 

Katie. 


Act  I. — Before  the  Wedding  ! 
Act  II. — After  the  Battle  ! 

Act  III. — The  List ! 


ACT  I. 


Scene. — Villa  and  garden  near  Sevenoaks.  Villa  running  from 
3 e.r.  to  l.c.  Door  r.c.  French  window , opening  on  to  lawn 
near  it.  Return  piece  from  villa  to  back.  At  back , in  the 
extreme  L.,  a door.  Arched  foliage,  leading  from  door  to  villa. 
A shrubbery , the  entrance  to  which  is  r.u.e.  Grass  plat , par- 
terres, 8fc.  All  green  leafy , Sfc.  Creepers  over  window  and 
villa.  See  diagram. 


Door.  French 

"Window. 


(J 

Tree  and  Seat. 

[Blanche  heard  without."] 

Blanche.  Never  mind ; I’ll  find  her  in  the  garden, 

[Jessie  heard  outside.] 

Jessie.  Don’t  trouble  yourself;  I’ll  find  them. 

Enter  Blanche  from  d.  in  flat , and  Jessie  from  d.  at 
back.  They  look  about  the  stage , as  if  searching 
for  some  one.  Suddenly  they  meet  each  other  face, 
to  face , and  start. 

Blanche.  Oh ! 


Grass  Plat. 


Jessie.  Oh! 

Blanche.  Jessie ! 

Jessie.  Blanche ! 

JessieHE'}  ^°9e^ier-)  that  you  ? 

Blanche.  You  took  away  my  breath. 

Jessie.  And  you’ve  made  my  heart  beat. 

Blanche.  Did  you  think  I was  a young  man  ? 

Jessie.  No,  but — 

Blanche.  But  what  ? 

Jessie.  I — I don’t  know.  [Each  has  a parcel  in  her  hand. 
Blanche.  (Pointing  to  Jessie’s  parcel .)  What’s  that  P 
Jessie.  Nothing.  (Hiding  her  parcel  behind  her.)  What’s 
that  ? (Pointing  to  Blanche’s  parcel.) 

Blanche.  (Hiding  her  parcel  behind  her.)  Nothing. 

Jessie.  Then  why  not  show  it  ? 

Blanche.  I can’t  show  nothing. 

Jessie.  If  one  can’t  show  nothing,  one  can’t  hide  nothing. 
Blanche.  Yes,  one  can. 

Jessie.  How  ? 

Blanche.  It’s  so  pleasant  to  hide  anything,  even  when  it’s 
nothing.  (Leading  Jessie  forward.)  You  show  me,  and  I’ll 
show  you. 

Jessie.  You  won’t  tell  ? 

Blanche.  No. 

Jessie.  Upon  your  honour  ? 

Blanche.  Upon  my  honour. 

Jessie.  Will  you  swear  it  ? 

Blanche.  I will — on  an  ivory-backed  hair-brusli. 

Jessie.  Then 

Agnes  runs  on  from  door  at  back.  She  also  carries  a parcel  in 
her  hand. 

Agnes.  (Out  of  breath.)  Oh,  Blanche  ! Oh,  Jessie  ! You  here  ? 

J“)  PW  T- 

Blanche.  (To  Jessie.  Aside.)  She’s  got  a parcel  too,  and 
she’s  trying  to  hide  it.  Let’s  find  out  what  it  is. 

Jessie.  We  will. 

[Jessie  and  Blanche  advance , and  try  to  take  Agnes 
by  both  hands;  she  shifting  the  parcel  from  one 
hand  to  the  other. 
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Blanche.  Agnes,  dear,  how  well  yon  are  looking! 

Jessie.  ( Manoeuvring  so  as  to  get  sight  of  the  par  cel.)  How 
well  yonr  frock  fits  behind  ! Does  it  not  ? 


[The  girls  hiss  each  other , then  separate , each  having 
felt  the  parcel.  A pause.  Blanche  and  Jessie 
bwrst  out  laughing. 


Agnes.  ( Whose  manner  is  somewhat  prim  and  pedantic.')  I 
know  what  yon  are  laughing  at ! 

Blanche.)  AT  , ,, 

N o,  yon  don  t. 

Yon  have  got  something  behind  yon — I can 


JESSIE 

Agnes.  I do. 
see  it. 

Blanche. 
Jessie. 


(Together.)  So  have  yon. 


Agnes.  I know  I have.  What  is  in  yonr  parcel  ? 

} (Together.)  Tell  ns  what  is  in  yonrs  ? 

Agnes.  I will ; but,  mind,  it  is  a secret. 

| (Together.)  Of  course,  it’s  a secret. 

Agnes.  Not  to  be  mentioned  to  anybody. 

(Together.)  Not  to  anybody. 

[All  three  bring  their  parcels  forward. 


Blanche.  Now,  let  each  tell  at  the  same  time,  so  that  one 
has  no  advantage  over  the  other. 

Ag^e s' } ( Together. ) Very  w ell. 

Blanche.  When  I hold  up  my  finger,  and  say  “ Begin!  ” 
we  begin.  Mind,  no  false  starts.  Now,  are  yon  booted  P 

Jessie.  ) (Together.)  Yes. 

.Agnes,  j 

Blanche.  Are  yon  spurred  ? 

Jessie.  | (rp0geth&r.)  Yes. 

Agnes.)  K y 

Blanche.  Well,  then — one,  two,  three,  off ! 


[Gate-bell  is  heard.  Each  of  the  girls  starts.  They 
separate , and  put  their  parcels  behind  them. 
Katie  heard  outside. 

Katie.  (Outside.)  Nobody  answer  the  door  P Never  mind. 
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Blanches 

Jessie.  . (Together.)  It’s  Katie.  Not  a syllable.  ( They 

Agnes.  separate , and  walk  about  indifferently . 

Enter  Katie,  from  door  at  back.  She  is  the  smallest  and 
youngest  of  the  four  girls. 

Katie.  ( Seeing  them.)  Ab,  Blanche,  dear ! Jessie  and 
Agnes  ! How  do  you  do — how  do  you  do  ? 

Blanche.  \ 

Jessie.  I (Together.)  How  do  you  do,  dear?  (To  each 

Agnes.  ) other.)  She  hasn’t  got  a parcel. 

Jessie.  No,  she  has  nothing  to  conceal. 

Agnes.  What  a singular  girl ! 

Jessie.  (To  Agnes.)  Yes,  Katie  was  always  eccentric. 

Blanche.  Well,  Katie  dear,  are  you  to  be  one  of  the 
bridesmaids  ? 

Katie.  You  know  I am. 

Blanche.  So  am  I. 

Agnes.  So  am  I. 

Jessie.  Let  us  sit  down  and  have  a talk. 

Katie.  I know  all  about  it.  The  fact  is,  that  because 
Lotte’s  papa  is  a German 

Blanche.  Now,  don’t  tell  us  that,  because  we  know  that  as 
well  as  you. 

Jessie.  Yes,  we  all  know  as  well  as  each  other. 

Blanche.  Girls,  I have  an  idea.  As  we  all  know,  and  all 
want  to  tell,  let’s  all  tell  each  other. 

The  Girls.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes. 

Blanche.  Well,  you  know,  in  Germany  it  is  the  custom  to 
call  a young  lady  a bride 

Jessie.  As  soon  as  she  is  engaged. 

Agnes.  Just  so;  and  everybody  congratulates  them — I mean 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  just  the  same  as  if  they  were 
married. 

Jessie.  How  nice  ! I should  like  to  be  a bride. 

Blanche.  And  I should  like  to  be  a bridegroom/ 

Katie.  And  L should  like  to  be  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
too. 

Jessie.  Oh,  how  selfish ! 

Agnes.  Katie  wants  everything. 

Blanche.  And  what  a bridegroom  ! 

Jessie.  An  officer. 
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Agnes.  A soldier. 

Katie.  More — a horse  soldier. 

Blanche.  And  more — a French  horse  soldier. 

Jessie.  I should  like  to  see  him  in  his  uniform. 

The  Girls.  (All.)  Scarlet  trousers. 

Agnes.  And  a gold  stripe  down  the  seams. 

Katie.  No  ; a black  stripe  down  the  seams. 

Blanche.)  N M , 

Jessie.,  j 5 & 

Katie.  No  ; black,  black,  black  ! 

Agnes.  Gold,  gold,  gold ! 

Blanche.  Well,  never  mind  about  the  stripe.  I see  you  have 
got  your  presents,  and  are  dying  to  show  them. 

Agnes.  I mean  to  show  mine  to  Lotte  first. 

Katie.  Let  us  have  a private  view. 

Blanche.  (With  great  ceremony.)  Now,  girls,  keep  your 
eyes  on  me.  Attention!  (She  opens  her  parcel  with  great 
ceremony , and  brings  out  a beautifully -worked  sachet.  The  girls 
admire  it.) 

The  Girls.  La ! how  beautiful ! 

Jessie.  (Reading  the  words  upon  it.)  “May  you  be  happy.” 
Agnes.  Why,  she  must  be  happy  with  a sachet  like  that ! 
Jessie.  She  couldn’t  help  it. 

Blanche.' 

Agnes.  Now,  Jessie. 

Katie. 

Jessie.  (Rises.)  Attention!  (Opens  her  parcel,  and  pulls 
out  a rich  lace  pocket  handkerchief.) 

The  Girls.  (In  ecstacies.)  Beautiful ! 

Blanche.  What  a love  ! 

Katie.  With  such  a handkerchief,  it  is  almost  a pity  not  to 
cry. 

Agnes.  One  can  always  make-believe. 

Katie.  It  is  indeed  beautiful. 

Blanche.' 

Jessie.  - Now,  Agnes,  yours — show  yours. 

Katie. 

Agnes.  I know  you  will  think  mine  pretty,  because  it  cost 
a great  deal  of  money,  and  we  had  to  get  Mr.  Hartmann’s 
permission  before  we  had  it  made. 

The  Girls.  Show  it,  show  it ! 

Agnes.  (Opens  a paper,  which  discloses  a box , out  of  which 
she  takes  a magnificent  bridal  wreath.)  Look  ! 


The  Girls.  ( Lost  in  admiration.')  Oli ! 

Agnes.  Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Katie.  ( Beginning  to  cry.)  Oh  ! it  is  so  beautiful ! 

Agnes.  What  are  you  crying  for  P 
Katie.  Because,  because,  because — 

Blanche.  Now,  Katie,  show  us  your  present. 

Katie,  (h 'mining  away.)  No,  I won’t ! I won’t ! 

[ She  runs  towards  the  shrubbery , starts , and  gives  a 
little  scream. 


Blanche.  What  is  it — caterpillars  ? 


[Katie  shakes  her  head. 
[Katie  shakes  her  head. 


Agnes.  Snails  ? 

Jessie.  A big  bumble-bee  ? 

Katie.  ( Shakes  her  head  emphatically.)  No. 

Blanche. 

Jessie.  • What  then  ? 

Agnes. 

Katie.  ( Her  finger  on  her  lips , turning  to  the  Girls.)  Sweet- 
hearts ! 

Jessie.  {Approaching  Agnes.)  Pretty  things  ; don’t  disturb 
them,  they  might  run  away. 

Katie.  ’Tis  Lotte  and  the  Captain. 

Blanche.  His  arm  is  round  her  waist. 

Agnes.  Oh,  how  wrong  ! 

Blanche.  Oh,  how  right ! 

Katie.  Right  about  waist.  (As  if  giving  word  of  command.) 
They  mustn’t  see  us. 

Blanche.  No  ; we  should  interrupt  them,  and  any  one  who 
would  interrupt  a girl  when  she  is  with  her  sweetheart 
ought  to  be  sent  to  boarding-school  for  life. 

Jessie.  Let’s  go  into  the  house. 

Blanche.  Yes,  we  can  listen  through  the  windows. 

Katie.  No  ; it’s  wrong  to  listen. 

Blanche.  Not  if  we  only  listen  a little. 

Agnes.  Or  if  we  listen  unintentionally. 

Jessie.  If  the  words  come  to  our  ears,  we  can’t  help  it. 

Katie.  Then  we  won’t  listen ; or,  if  we  do,  we’ll  listen 
with  our  eyes  shut. 
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[The  Girls  run  into  the  house  through  French  wir.- 
dows  and  door.  Oscar  and  Lotte  appear  at  the 
entrance  of  the  shrubbery.  They  remain  there  in 
picture.  Oscar  is  dressed  in  private  clothes , the 
ribbon  at  his  button-hole.  Oscar  is  holding  up  a 
wedding-ring . 


Lotte.  And  that  is  the  wedding-ring  ? 

Oscar.  Our  wedding-ring. 

Lotte.  Gold  P 

Oscar.  Gold. 

Lotte.  Solid  gold  ? 

Oscar.  Solid  gold. 

Loite.  The  most  precious  of  all  the  metals,  fashioned  into  a 
circle. 

Oscar.  Fashioned  into  a circle. 

Lotte.  The  form  suggests  a snake. 

Oscar.  The  emblem  of  eternity. 

Lotte.  But  not  of  eternal  love. 

Oscar.  (Laughing .)  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  folded  snake 
signifies  matrimony  ? 

Lotte.  Don’t  laugh. 

Oscar.  Why  not  ? What  was  life  made  for  but  to  laugh  p 
I’d  like  my  life  divided  into  three  compartments — love, 
laughter,  and  Lotte. 

Lotte.  Why  put  Lotte  last  ? 

Oscar.  Because  she  is  the  most  precious.  I like  life, 
I admire  laughter,  and  I love  Lotte.  ( They  advance  onto  the 
stage.) 

Lotte.  And  in  a week  we  are  to  be  married. 

Oscar.  In  one  week — seven  days — one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  hours.  It  is  a long  time,  and  the  days  in  Sevenoaks 
pass  so  slowly. 

Lotte.  With  me  by  your  side  ? Oscar  ! 

Oscar.  My  love. 

Lotte.  Are  you  sure  the  ring  will  fit  my  finger  ? 

Oscar.  You  know  it  will — I’ve  tried  it  on. 

Lotte.  Then  try  it  on  again.  Keep  trying  it  on. 

[As  Oscar  takes  the  ring  and  puts  it  on  her  wedding  - 
finger , the  girls  tap  at  the  window.  Lotte  drops 
ring. 
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Oscar. | (Turning  round,  alarmed.)  Eh? 

Lotte.)  v y J 

Oscar.  What’s  that,? 

Lotte.  I don’t  know.  I thought  I heard  a tap. 

Oscar.  Can  anybody  see  us  ? 

Lotte.  (Looking  round.)  No. 

Oscar.  If  they  could  ? 

Lotte.  I should  die  of  shame. 

Oscar.  Why? 

Lotte.  Because  it  is  not  usual  to  try  on  wedding-rings — - 
out-of-doors. 

Oscar.  Let  us  go  into  the  house.  I will  try  the  ring  on 
anywhere  until  we  reach  the  church.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  re- 
hearse our  happiness.  Here  are  the  trees,  the  flowers  be- 
neath us,  your  home  around  us  ; above,  the  sky  and  air ; 
what  better  altar  could  love  have  ? (As  he  approaches  hery 
the  Girls  tap  at  window  again.  Lotte  and  Oscar  start.) 

Oscar.  Again! 

Lotte.  Some  one 

Oscar.  Who  ? The  gardener  ? (A pause.)  It  didn’t  sound 
like  a gardener. 

Lotte.  No  ; the  gardener  has  a holiday,  and  is  gone  to  see 
his  wife. 

Oscar.  That’s  rather  a strange  way  of  spending  a holiday  ! 

Lotte.  (Reproachfully.)  Oscar! 

Oscar.  Ah ! you  must  not  mind  my  fun,  Lotte.  I am  a 
Frenchman,  and  say  things  not  to  wound,  but  to  be  gay.  I 
meant  to  be  spiritual.  One  cannot  be  always  sentimental, 
You  are  German,  and  sentimental  by  nationality ; I am  gay 
through  the  same  influence.  Is  it  not  a happy  union  ? We 
are  to  have  luncheon  on  the  lawn,  are  we  not  ? 

Lotte.  Yes,  and  Captain  Sound  is  coming  from  Dover, 

Oscar.  Fine  old  fellow,  Captain  Sound. 

Lotte.  My  godfather. 

Oscar.  True,  your  godfather — (thoughtfully) — and,  we  are 
to  be  married  in  a week — seven  days — one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  hours. 

Lotte.  In  a week.  (A  pause.)  And  when  I am  your  wife, 
Oscar,  shall  you  be  proud  of  me  ? 

Oscar.  Proud  as  of  my  cross, 

Lotte.  Really? 

Oscar.  Really. 

Lotte.  But  you  won  your  cross  in  battle. 
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Oscar.  And  I won  yon  by  love  : conquests  both.  Yon  can 
imagine  which  I think  the  greater  victory. 

Lotte.  Yon  won  yonr  cross  by  fighting. 

Oscar.  Yes — and  yon  by  courting. 

Lotte.  In  Algeria  ? 

Oscar.  No  ; in  Sevenoaks. 

Lotte.  But,  Oscar,  if  ever  yon  should  have  to  go  to  fight 
again. 

Oscar.  Parbleu ! I should  go. 

Lotte.  But  would  yon  leave  me  ? 

Oscar.  I should  be  compelled. 

Lotte.  Even  after  we  were  married  ? 

Oscar.  Even  after  we  were  married.  An  order  from  a 
superior — 

Lotte.  What  bad  people  superiors  must  be  ! 

Oscar.  The  world  is  like  that. 

Lotte.  And  you  would  not  only  leave  me,  but  go  into  battle 
yourself. 

Oscar.  Never  think  of  that; 'think  only  of  our  approaching 
happiness — of  my  love  for  you,  of  yours  for  me.  Let  me  take 
one  kiss.  ( She  rises.) 

Lotte.  No. 

Oscar.  Why  not  ? We  are  to  be  married  in  a week. 

Lotte.  Some  one  might  see  us. 

Oscar.  ( 'Looking  about.)  Where  ? 

Lotte.  If  any  one  were  walking  on  the  church  tower. 
( Looking  up.) 

Oscar.  What  the  church  sees,  no  one  can  disapprove  of. 
One  kiss,  now — 

Lotte.  Only  one  for  the  present. 

Oscar.  One  for  the  present. 

Lotte.  One  for  the  present.  After  we  are  married,  you  may 
take  thousands.  ( As  he  hisses  her , the  Girls  tap  at  the  window 
violently , and  laugh.) 

Lotte.  ( Seeing  the  Girls  as  they  come  out.)  Blanche  ! Jessie  ! 
Agnes  ! 

Oscar.  Katie! 

Blanche.  We  were  in  the  room. 

Jessie.  Looking  out. 

Agnes.  But  we  saw  nothing. 

The  Girls.  Nothing,  we  assure  you. 

Oscar.  Upon  your  honours  P 

Katie.  Upon  our  honours. 


■ 
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Blanche.  We  came  here  to  present  Lotte  with  this.  ( Showing 
sachet .) 

Lotte.  How  beautiful ! 

Jessie.  And  this.  (Showing  pocket  handkerchief.) 

Agnes.  And  this.  ( Showing  wreath .) 

Lotte.  How  lovely  ! (To  Katie,  who  is  beginning  to  cry , in 
r.h.  corner .)  Why,  Katie,  what  are  yon  crying  about  P Have 
yon  nothing  for  me  ? 

Katie.  Yes  ; bnt  it  isn’t  worth  having.  Ever  since  the 
bank  broke  papa  has  been  so  poor  that  I conld  only  bring 
yon — 

Lotte.  What  ? 

Katie.  This.  {Producing  a bunch  of  violets.) 

Oscar.  Most  beautiful  present ! 

Lotte.  And  one  that  I shall  prize  as  dearly  as  the  others. 

Oscar.  Eor  they  are  bnt  the  produce  of  art. 

Lotte.  And  this  of  nature.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friends, 
very,  very  much. 

Blanche.  And  now,  Lotte,  we  want  to  ask  you  a favour, 

Lotte.  What  favour  ? 

Blanche.  We  want  you  to  show  us — 

Jessie.  Yes,  to  show  us — 

Agnes.  Yes,  to  show  us — 

Lotte.  What  ? 

The  Girls.  Your  wedding-ring. 

Lotte.  With  pleasure.  (To  Oscar.)  Oscar  ! 

Oscar.  I placed  it  on  your  finger. 

Lotte.  (After  looking  for  it.)  Then  I have  dropped  it ! 

Blanche.  What  a misfortune ! 

[ The  Girls  horrified . 

Agnes.  Where  can  it  be  ? (Looking  on  the  grass.  The  four 
Girls  all  look  for  the  ring  on  the  grass.) 

Lotte.  A bad  omen.  (Sorrowfully.) 

Oscar.  Why  so  ? I can  get  another. 

Lotte.  That’s  like  you  men.  If  I were  to  die,  you  would 
say  you  could  get  another.  I so  grieve  that  the  ring  is 
lost. 

Blanche.  Lost ! It  is  not  lost. 

Jessie.  We’ll  find  it. 

Katie.  Yes,  if  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  a river. 

Agnes.  We  are  not  the  first  four  girls  who  have  gone  hunt- 
ing  for  a wedding*ring. 
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Oscar.  Never  mind — it’s  a pleasure  for  me  to  buy  wedding* 
rings.  I should  like  to  go  on  buying  wedding-rings  for  ever. 

Lotte.  What  would  you  do  with  them  ? 

Oscar.  Use  them  all  to  marry  you  with. 

Katie.  {Shouting.)  Tally  ho  ! Tally  ho  ! 

Lotte.  Have  you  found  it  ? 

Katie.  Yes. 

The  Girls.  Where  ? 

Katie.  Here.  {Shows  wedding-ring.) 

Blanche.  What  a remarkably  fine  specimen ! {Looking  at  it.) 

Jessie.  So  thick ! 

Agnes.  And  so  heavy  ! 

Blanche.  So  bright ! 

Jessie.  So  yellow ! 

Agnes.  So  solid ! 

Katie.  Of  all  patterns  for  rings,  that  is  the  pattern  for  me. 
{Giving  it  to  Oscar.) 

Enter  Colonel  de  Rochevannes,  d.  at  back,  carrying  a bouquet* 
[The  Colonel  is  in  private  clothes , the  ribbon  at  his 
button-hole. 

Col.  Good  morning,  mademoiselle.  Good  morning,  my 
sweet  daughter.  My  visit,  which,  out  of  doubt,  you  have  ex- 
pected, is  to  you.  Permit  that  your  proud  father-in-law  pre~ 
sent  you  with  this.  {Offering  bouquet.)  I have  made  to  you 
so  many  gallant  speeches  that  I am  at  a loss  what  I should  to 
say  now.  (Lotte  takes  the  bouquet.)  These  flowers  shall 
bloom  with  fresh  colours,  and  expand  in  new  perfumes  when 
that  they  shall  be  near  to  you. 

The  Girls.  {Admiring  bouquet.)  Beautiful ! 

Col.  And  the  bridesmaids — how  goes  it  with  them — the 
beautiful  Blanche,  the  pretty  Jessie,  the  lamb-like  Agnes,  and 
the  timid  and  retiring  Katie.  How  they  all  are  ? 

Blanche.  {Looking  at  bouquet.)  Beautiful ! 

Col.  Ah! 

Blanche.  I mean — 

Col.  You  mean  what  ? You  mean  what  you  think  and  say, 

* The  author  requests  this  part  may  be  played  with  a slight  French 
accent.  He  is  not  to  pronounce  his  words  absurdly,  or  shrug  his 
shoulders,  or  duck  his  head  towards  his  stomach,  like  the  conventional 
stage  Frenchman.  Colonel  de  Rochevannes  is  to  be  played  with  the  old 
pre-revolutionary  politeness— knightly  courtesy,  with  a mixture  of  ceremony 
and  bonhommie. 
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the  more  I think  so  as  it  is  true.  ( To  Lotte.)  Tell  me, 
my  daughter  Lotte,  or,  as  your  papa  call,  my  dear  Lottchen, 
tell  me — where  is  that  papa,  eh  ? I have  not  seen  him  since 
the  day  before  yesterday,  when  we  talked  of  news  which 
was  of  a grave  character but  it  is  past,  it  is  past,  diplo- 

macy shall  arrange  that  affair. 

Blanche.  (To  Agnes.)  Wouldn’t  you  like  him  for  a father- 
in-law  ? 

Agnes.  All  father-in-laws  are  nice,  if  they  have  sons  to 
marry. 

Col.  Where  is  that  papa,  eh  ? 

Enter  Herr  Kael  Hartmann,*  from  door  in  house , 
carrying  a basketful  of  fruit — -jpinearpjples,  peaches , 
8fc .,  8pc.,  Spc.  He  is  followed  by  two  Female  Ser- 
vants, who  bring  on  a table  laden  with  pastry , 
fruits , cakes , wedding  presents , jewellery , wine , Sfc. 
Two  tables  ewe  brought  and  joined  together. 

Hart.  Papa  is  here.  He  will  be  here.  He  was  and  shall 
be  here  always  to  de  side  of  his  child,  his  daughter  for  de 
few  days  dat  she  remain  to  him.  (Approaching  Lotte.)  Kiss 
me,  meine  Lottchen.  As  de  hours  pass  away,  and  I dink 
dat  you  are  to  leave  me,  I get  more  sad — more  to  remember 
dat  I am  old,  and  dat  I shall  be  lonely.  Ah  ! yaye  ! yaye  ! 
yaye  ! Dis  shall  not  be.  (Gives  the  basket  to  Lotte,  who  goes 
up  with  it.  Hartmann  approaches  Colonel.)  Colonel,  your 
hand.  How  you  find  yourself  ? Oscar,  my  son,  give  me  your 
hand  also.  My  children — (to  the  Girls) — I shall  not  ask  your 
hands,  but  I shall  ask  your  foreheads  (kisses  them),  and  we 
will  have  our  little  lunch  upon  this  sword. 

Col.  (Puzzled.)  Upon  this  sword  ? 

Hart,  Eh ! Yes,  yes,  upon  de  grass — upon  de  herb, 
(To  Oscar.)  Oscar,  my  boy,  a week  to-day,  and  all  shall  be 
over.  You  shall  be  gone,  and  Lottchen  shall  be  gone,  and — 
(turning  to  the  Colonel,  and  taking  his  hand) — and  we  two 
old  men — we  shall  remain  here  to  mourn. 

Col.  Yes ; it  is  sad,  but  it  is  bright.  (Taking  him  apart 
from  others.)  Is  there  any  news  this  morning  p 

# This  part  to  be  played  -with  a slight  German  accent,  and  not  to  be  made 
■wilfully  comic.  Herb.  Kael  Hartmann  is  to  be  a perfect  gentleman,  with 
a touoh  of  the  scholar  and  pedant  in  his  manner — but  always  a gentleman. 
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Haet.  Diplomacy,  diplomacy,  always  diplomacy. 

Oscae.  ( Sorrowfully .)  There  is  no  fear. 

Haet.  What ! you  like  to  fight,  you  ? 

Col.  His  profession,  his,  father’s,  and  his  father’s  father’s  ; 
We  are  soldiers  by  birth. 

Haet.  I was  just  the  oder  thing.  I was  intended  for  a 
doctor,  and  passed  through  some  of  my  examinations,  when 
my  father  died,  and  I am  compelled  to  be  a merchant.  But 
still,  I have  fought  for  all  dat.  In  ’48  I take  de  musket, 
and  when  de  liberty — but  dat  is  nothing  now.  But  it  is  a 
fine  thing — de  liberty. 

Col.  So  is  glory. 

Oscae.  And  the  truest  glory  is  the  glory  of  war. 

Haet.  Ho,  no,  no.  De  glory  of  peace — dat  is  ten  times 
greater. 

[. During  this  conversation  table  is  laid  and  chaws 
arranged. 

Haet.  But  come,  de  luncheon  is  ready.  ( LooJcing  round.') 

But  where  is  Captain  Sound  ? Agnes,  where  is  your  fader  ? 
We  must  wait  for  Captain  Sound.  [Bell  heard . 

The  Giels.  Here  he  is. 

Enter  Captain  Sound,  door  at  bach,  carrying  a case  * 

Capt.  How  do  do,  Lotte,  my  darling — my  dear  goddaughter  ? 
Agnes — ’■(hissing  her) — you  are  looking  fresh  as  a daisy.  How 
are  you,  Hartmann  ? and  you,  Colonel  ? and  you,  Oscar,  my 
happy  man,  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world  ? (To  Blanche 
and  others.)  I have  to  apologise  for  not  being  here  before, 
but,  somehow,  I missed  the  train  from  Dover.  (To  Colonel.) 
I have  brought  the  London  papers  as  I have  come  along.  But 
there  will  be  no  fighting 

Col.  Ho  need  for  it. 

Haet.  Ho,  no  ; diplomacy  will  settle  all  that. 

Capt.  All  the  better. 

Oscae.  I don’t  know  that. 

Capt.  Well,  it  is  bad  for  promotion  ; but  then,  you  know,  I 


* Captain  Sound  is  not  to  be  dressed  in  uniform,  but  in  the  morning 
dress  of  a gentleman.  His  manner  is  to  be  hearty,  but  not  rough ; in 
every  respect  that  of  a captain  of  a man-of-war,  and  not  of  the  master 
of  a halfpenny  steamboat. 
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am  an  old  man,  and  can  never  think  about  a higher  grade. 
But  that’s  no  matter — we  can’t  be  all  admirals,  can  we, 
Colonel  P 

Katie.  (To  Captain, pointing  to  case.)  What’s  that? 

Capt.  This — this  is  the  godfather’s  present  to  his  god- 
child ; and  I think  I have  shown  consummate  choice.  You 
see,  Lotte  is  German — Germany  is  celebrated  for  its  wines. 

Oscar.  France  is  also  celebrated  for  her  wines. 

Capt.  And  England  is  celebrated  for — being  an  island — 
and  so  my  present  is — what  ? You’ll  never  guess ; so  I’ll 
tell  you.  It  is  a silver  boat  to  put  your  bottles  in.  (Opening 
case , and  bringing  out  silver  boat , which  he  shows.)  You  see 
it’s  a life-boat,  and  fixed  on  a cradle  that  runs  on  wheels.  You 
can  put  the  Rhine  wine  there,  and  the  Burgundy  there,  and  it 
rolls  all  round  the  table  beautifully.  The  sound  of  its  rattle 
is  enough  to  make  you  thirsty. 

\_During  this  conversation  the  Girls  have  looJced  at  the 
contents  of  the  table , and  express  great  admiration 
at  them.  All  sit  down.  Lotte  retwrns.  See 
diagram. 


Agnes.  Lotte.  Haetmann.  Oscab. 


Hart.  Open  de  wine.  (Two  female  servants  open  wine.) 
There  is  nothing  but  pastry  and  fruit.  It  is  a lunch  for  de 
young  ladies  and  the  lovers,  Colonel.  (Loohing  towards  him.) 
For  old  men,  like  you  and  me,  we  can  revenge  ourselves 
at  dinner.  Colonel,  you  take  wine  ? Burgundy  or  hock  ? 

Col.  I thank  you — the  German  wine  for  me. 

Oscar.  And  for  me. 

Hart.  (Rises  and  fills  their  gldsses.)  For  me,  the  wines  of 
Yrance.  The  Bordeaux — what  de  English  call  claret.  It  is 
good,  I can  tell  you.  This  Bordeaux  (holding  up  a glass  filled) 
comes  from  my  brother  at  Berlin.  De  young  ladies  shall 
take  Moselle.  I know  their  tastes.  It  is  sweeter,  and  more 
nice  with  fruits,  as  they  think.  (A  pause ; Girls  whisper - 
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ing  and  nodding  to  each  other , as  if  each  bade  the  other  tc 
say  something.')  What  is  all  this  signalling  about?  You 
•want  some  ice  ? (Girls  signifying  No.)  Some  fruit  ? (Girls 
shake  their  heads.)  No  ! Then  what  is  it  ? 

Blanche.  It  is  this 

Three  Girls.  “Hear!  hear!  hear.” 

Blanche.  When  men  go  to  public  dinners,  they  make 
speeches.  I know  they  do,  because  we  read  them  in  the  news- 
papers. I don’t  read  them,  because,  generally,  they  are  so 
bad ; but  I hear  all  about  them ; and  as  this  is  Lotte’s  be- 
trothal, as  they  would  say  in  France  or  Germany,  and  we 

have  no  betrothals  here  in  England 

Girls.  More’s  the  shame ! 

Hart.  You  girls  want  to  make  a speech. 

Jessie.  We  want  to  drink  Lotte’s  health. 

Agnes.  And  prosperity. 

Katie.  And  happiness. 

Col.  ' 

Oscar 

Hart  '^"00(^  g°°d5  good;  hear,  hear,  hear,  &c. 

Capt. 

Blanche.  Now,  I’ll  begin. 

Girls.  Let’s  all  begin  together. 

[All  this  to  be  very  gay  and  lively. ] 

Blanche.  Mr.  Chairman — My  Lords  and  Gentlemen 

Jessie.  No  ! 

Blanche.  Don’t  interrupt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Colonel 

Agnes.  And  the  bridegroom 

The  Girls.  Of  course,  the  bridegroom. 

Blanche.  Though  unaccustomed  to  public  oratory,  except 

during  the  time  of  the  breaking-up  of  school 

Jessie.  No,  that’s  wrong — it  is  before  vacation. 

Katie  . Yes,  that’s  right. 

Agnes.  Katie,  don’t  interrupt. 

Blanche.  I rise 

Jessie.  No,  we  rise. 


Katie.  Yes,  we  all  rise. 

Blanche.  To  propose  the  health  of 

Jessie.  And  prosperity — 

Agnes.  To  the  young  married  couple, 

^^T”j  Hear,  hear,  hear. 


[They  all  rise . 
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Jessie.  To  Miss  Hartmann. 

Agnes.  To  the  bride. 

Katie.  She’s  only  half  Miss  Hartmann  now,  and  she’s  only 
half  Mrs.  Oscar. 

Blanche.  We  all  went  to  school  with  Lotte. 

Jessie.  And  we  love  her  dearly. 

The  Giels.  Dearly. 

Blanche.  We  know  too  little 

Jessie.  ISTo  ; too  much. 

Col.  More’s  the  pity. 

Blanche.  Of  Monsieur  Oscar  de  Roche  vannes — we  have 

not  seen  much  of  him  lately 

A^gnes.  More’s  the  pity. 

Blanche.  But  he  appears  to  us  to  be  a young  man  worthy 
of  being  married,  and  even  worthy  ot  our  Lotte. 

Eveeybody.  Hear,  hear,  hear. 

Blanche.  I,  therefore,  with  your  permission 

Jessie.  Ho,  that’s  not  right. 

Blanche.  Yes,  it  is. 

Agnes.  Don’t  quarrel. 

Blanche.  She  puts  me  out. 

Jessie.  Ho,  I don’t. 

Agnes.  Don’t  dispute. 

Katie.  ( Coming  to  the  rescue.)  How,  girls. 

[ Moselle  opened.  All  the  Girls  take  their  glasses. 

All  the  Giels.  We  drink  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
room. 

Col  T' } ®ravo  • bravo  ! capital ! 

Haet.  I am  afraid  that  the  girls  will  take  too  much 
wine.  The  Moselle  soon  gets  into  their  heads. 

Oscae.  ( Rising .)  Ladies,  let  me  thank  you  for  myself  and 

wife. 

The  Giels.  Hurrah  ! hurrah ! hurrah  ! 

Oscae.  You  are  most  kind,  but  you  are  anticipating,  They 
do  not  drink  the  bridesmaids’  health  in  England,  I think,  until 
the  wedding  breakfast. 

Haet.  Some  Rhine  wine,  Colonel ; and  pass  the  Bordeaux 
to  me.  [Girls  pull  crackers. 

Col.  Ah,  vive  la  joie.  The  sound  of  these  fresh  young 
voices  makes  me  young  again ! I have  once  more  nineteen. 
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years.  Mr.  Hartmann  ( addressing  him),  before  I was  sous- 
lieutenant,  I used  to  pass  some  time  with  my  friends  the 
students,  and  I nsed  to  sing- — it  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago — 
a little  chanson  with  a pretty  little  chorus.  If  yon  please,  I 
shall  sing  yon  that  little  song  now. 

All.  Bravo  ! bravo  1 

Col.  (Clears  his  throat,  and  sings.)  Yon  shall  forgive  that 
the  voice  is  not  sweet,  I have  slept  too  often  in  full  air  and  on 
wet  grass. 

Gais  enfants  de  Bacchns,  vrais  amis  de  la  table, 

De  notre  conrte  vie,  egayons  le  chemin. 

Qne  le  sombre  chagrin  jamais  ne  nons  accable, 

Aussitot  qu’il  parait,  noyons  le  dans  le  vin. 

Loin  de  nons  les  grandeurs,  la  fortune,  et  la  gloire, 

II  est  pins  doux  d’aimer,  de  chanter,  rire  et  boire. 
Toujours  gais  et  dispos,  voltigeons  tour  a tour, 

De  1’ Amour  a Bacchus,  de  Bacchns  a l’Amonr. 

\_Chorus,  repeated  by  everybody. 

Amis  ! pour  bien  monrir,  il  faut  qne  bien  l’on  vive, 

Puis  qne  on  ne  voit  la  bas,  ni  cabaret,  ni  vin, 

Quand  il  fandra  passer  helas  ! snr  l’antre  rive, 

La  mort  doit  nons  tronver,  la  bouteille  a la  main. 

Chorus — Loin  de  nous,  &c. 

Sans  donte  il  est  bien  bean  d’etre  a l’academie, 

On  membre  de  l’lnstitut,  on  meme  nn  Senatenr, 

Mais  on  est  pins  heurenx  an  pres  de  son  amie, 

Vieux  vin  et  jeune  amie  voila  le  vrai  bonheur. 

Chorus — Loin  de  nons,  &c. 

[ Everybody  applaud. 

Oscar.  Now,  papa — my  Rhenish  papa,  yon  must  sing  ^s 
a song  too — a German  song. 

Hart.  I was  once  like  de  Colonel — a student,  but  it  was  of 
medicine,  and  I will  sing  yon  a little  song  which  we  nsed  to 
sing  over  onr  lager  beer  and  pipes. 
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Everybody.  Bravo ! G-ood  ! &c. 

Katie.  A song  in  German ! 

Hart.  For  de  convenience  of  de  ladies  wlio  not  speak  Ger- 
man, de  chorus  is  in  Latin; 

Girls.  Oh ! 

Song — Hartmann. 

Ca  9a,  geschmauset 

Lasst  nns  nicht  rappelkopfisch  sein 
Wer  nicht  mit  hanset 
Der  bleib  allein ! 

Chorus — Edite,  Bibite,  Collegiales, 

Post  multa  secula  pocula  nulla  ! 

Der  Herr  Professor 

Liesst  heute  kein  Collegium 
Drum  ist  es  besser, 

Man  trinket  eins  “ rum.” 

Chorus — Edite,  &c. 

Knaster,  den  gelben 

Hat  uns  Apollo  praeparirt 
Und  uns  denselben 
Beeommandirt. 

Chorus — Edite,  &c. 

T At  the  end  of  the  song  the  gate  hell  is  heard.  A 
Servant  brings  on  letters , which  she  gives  to 
Colonel  and  Oscar.  They  read  them.  The 
gaiety  of  Oscar  and  the  Colonel  immediately 
gives  way  to  anxiety  and  thought , and  they  sit  at 
the  table , all  their  mirth  gone , while  the  Girls 
continue  the  chorus.  Stage  a little  darker. 

Blanche.  How  dark  it’s  grown  ! 

Capt.  Sudden  squall. 

Hart.  Colonel,  de  bottle  stands  with  you.  Oscar,  my 
son — 

Lotte.  (Seeing  the  expression  of  Oscar’s  face.)  Oscar,  what’s 
the  matter  ? 
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Oscar.  (Rising.')  Nothing ; that  is — news  whicr — ( Looking 
at  his  father.) 

Col.  News  which — ( Passes  his  letter  over  to  Hartmann.) 

La  Guerre. 

Hart.  (Reading  letter.)  Krieg ! (Hands  the  letter  over  to 
Sound.) 

Sound.  War  ! (The  four  Men  rise.) 

Col.  (After  having  read  Oscar’s  letter  attentively,  rises.  To 
Lotte.)  My  child  ! It  grieves  my  heart  to  tell  yon,  but  here  is 
an  order  for  Oscar  to  quit  England,  and  to  rejoin  his  regiment 
at  Paris. 

Lotte.  (Rising)  Oscar  leave  me  ! — and  the  marriage — 

Oscar.  (Heartbrohen.)  Must  be  put  off  till  I return. 

The  Gtrls.  Put  off ! [All  rise. 

Lotte.  Oscar ! 

Col.  The  order  is  imperative.  We  must  go  at  once.  We 
are  but  a short  time  from  Dover,  and  must  part  by  to- 
night’s boat. 

Hart.  But,  my  child — my  child.  Oscar  must  go  ; but  he 
will  come  back  soon. 

Capt.  War  is  declared. 

Katie.  But  can’t  they  put  the  war  off  until  after  the 
marriage  ? 

Col.  My  child,  the  glove  is  thrown  down. 

Hart.  (To  Colonel.)  Yes;  you  have  thrown  it  down. 

Col.  Pardon,  it  is  you ; it  must  be  taken  up. 


[Bell  heard;  Servant  conies  on  with  a telegram , which 
she  gives  to  Hartmann. 

Lotte.  (To  Girls.)  Go  ; I — I — I wish  to  be  alone. 

Blanche.  Good-bye,  Lotte,  dear. 

Agnes.  Good-bye,  Oscar. 

Jessie. } Good-bye>  good-bye! 

Hart.  ( Having  read  the  telegram.)  Lotte,  from  my  brother  at 
Berlin.  War  is  declared,  and  his  son,  my  nepliew,  your  cousin 
is  forced  to  leave  his  father,  to  go  and  fight  for  Vaterland. 
Lotte.  My  cousin  Fritz  ? 

Col.  What  nobler  duty  than  to  fight  for  his  country— 
to  perish  for  his  native  land  ! 
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Hart.  And  the  father  and  the  mother  that  he  leaves  weep- 
ing, and  the  heartstrings  that  are  strained  for  the  gratification 
of  ambition ! 

Col.  Of  ambition  ?— - of  glory  ! 

Hart.  Griory  ! War  is  an  accursed  trade  ! 

Col.  Trade  ! Pardon  me,  Monsienr  Hartmann,  war  is  chi- 
valry— war  is  honour. 

Hart.  ( Catching  ins  hands , and  'pointing  to  Lotte,  who  is 
weeping  on  Oscar’s  shoulder.)  See  what  is  war! 

Col.  (Impatiently .)  Bnt  more,  much  more 

Capt.  ( Interfering .)  Don’t  differ.  It  is  bad  enough  as  it 
is.  Let  us  take  a turn  in  the  garden,  and  think  what  is  to  be 
done. 

Col.  (To  Hartmann.)  But  France?)  rrp  ,,  x 

Hart.  But  Germany?  ] (logettier.) 

Capt.  My  dear  friends — 

Col.  War  is  the  most  noble  of  professions. 

Hart.  (To  Captain.)  The  greatest  curse.  Is  not  that  your 
opinion  ? 

Capt.  Well,  you  see,  they  are  going  to  fight  on  land  ; I 
belong  to  the  other  element.  Come,  let’s  walk  in  the  pad- 
dock. 

[. Exeunt  Captain,  Colonel,  and  Hartmann,  r.h.  2 e. 

Blanche.  God  bless  you,  Oscar. 

Jessie.  You  are  going  to  fight 

^fA1IE’  I We  hope  soon  to  see  you  back. 

Agnes.  ) 

Blanche.  To  marry  our  dear  Lotte. 

Katie.  Yes,  come  back  to  marry  Lotte. 

The  Girls.  ( All  very  tearful.)  Good-bye,  good-bye. 

[ Exeunt  Girls  mto  house. 

[A  Pause.] 


Oscar. 
Lotte. 
Oscar. 
Lotte. 
Oscar. 
for  us. 


Lotte ! 

Oscar,  you  must  leave  me  ! 

Yes,  Lotte. 

And,  I shall  never  see  you  more. 

Oh,  yes,  many,  many  happy  days  are  yet  in  store 
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Lotte.  It  seems  too  strange,  too  sudden,  too  terrible.  I 
can’t  believe  it;  I can’t  believe  that  you,  my  Oscar,  who, 
six  days  hence,  were  to  be  my  husband,  are  now  to  leave  me 
to  go  and  fight,  perhaps  to — to  die. 

Oscar.  (Cheering  her .)  Lotte  ! 

Lotte.  We  might  as  well  have  lost  our  wedding-ring  ; it 
will  be  useless  now. 

Oscar.  Not  so.  ( Producing  it.)  I will  wear  it  next  my 
heart,  beneath  my  cross,  until  I see  you  again,  and  I place  it 
on  your  finger. 

Lotte.  Never  will  that  day  come ; I feel — I know  it.  (A 
very  distant  peal  of  thunder  is  heard.)  Blighted  ! blighted  ! 

Ee-ent&r  Captain  Sound,  Hartmann,  and  Colonel.  The  Colonel 
and  Hartmann  are  in  anger. 


Col.  I tell  it  above  all — above  arts,  science,  literature — - 
above  the  base  thing  you  call  commerce,  there  is  glory  ! 
Glory  to  a nation  is  as  honour  to  a man;  without  glory  a 
nation  is  valueless,  as  without  honour  a man  is  beneath 
contempt. 

Hart.  And  I tell  you  that  glory  is  a delusion,  a snare,  a 
cruel  lie  ! It  means  burnt  homesteads,  ruined  villages,  aban- 
doned homes,  desolation  and  despair  ! What  say  you,  Captain  P 

Capt.  I say  I hate  war ; but  when  once  you  begin  to  fight, 
fight  it  out — you’re  better  friends  after. 

Hart.  And  my  nephew,  my  brother’s  only  son,  torn  from 
his  home  to  be  a soldier  ! 

Col.  And  my  son,  who  glories  in  his  duty.  Come,  Oscar, 
I will  go  with  you.  I go  to  offer  my  sword  to  my  country. 
Where  a gray  head  leads,  young  men  will  follow — as  soldiers 
crowd  after  the  white  plumes  in  a fieldmarshal’s  hat. 

Hart.  Lotte  (; placing  her  in  chair ),  we  will  go  to  Berlin 
to  console  my  brother,  and  to  help  him  in  his  affliction. 

Col.  To-night,  Oscar,  to  Dover — thence  to  Paris. 

Hart.  To  Berlin,  Lotte.  ( She  is  senseless.)  Why,  she’s  cold  ! 

Oscar.  ( Turning  round.)  Cold  ! 

Hart.  She  has  fainted.  Lotte  ! Oscar  ! 

[Oscar  about  to  step  tovmrds  her ; his  father  arrests 
him. 
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Col.  It  bleeds  my  heart,  my  poor  boy;  but  we  must  go 
at  once. 

Oscar.  Lotte,  Lotte  ! She  cannot  hear  me  ! Farewell ! hny 
wife ! 

Hart.  My  child ! 

Col.  My  son  ! For  France  and  honor  ! 

Tableau. 
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ACT  II.* 


Scene. — Near  a battle-field,  r.h.,  a church.  The  church  has 
just  been  shelled , and  bears  marks  of  cannonade.  One  side  has 
been  shot  away,*so  that  the  interior  is  seen.  A heap  of  rubbish 
— bricks , stones , 8fc.,  that  have  been  fallen — R.C.  Grass  plat 
before  church , and  trees.  Trees  at  back , stretching  away  into 
the  far  distance.  Night.  Stage  dark.  See  diagram. 


Discovered , r.  h.,  the  Colonel  and  Oscar , forming— 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  uniform — the  pic- 
ture from  Horace  Vernet’s  u Retreat  from  Moscow.” 

Oscar.  (Lifting  up  his  eyes.)  Father! 

Col.  My  boy ! 

Oscar.  Where  are  we  ? 

Col.  Behind  the  church. 

Oscar.  Near  which  we  met  the  foe  P 

* Anything  like  uniform  or  accoutrement  seen  in  this  Act  must  be 
Btained,  dusty,  muddy,  and  exhibit  the  signs  of  severe  use.  Nothing 
sparkling,  tinselly,  or  patent-leathered. 
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Col.  Yes ; I brought  you  here  for  shelter ; but  you  fainted, 
and  I dare  not  to  move  you. 

Oscar.  Is  any  one  in  the  church  ? 

Col.  Yes ; I see  lights  there,  and  there  are  wounded  men 
inside. 

Oscar.  Our  wounded  ? 

Col.  Ours  and  the  enemy’s.  All  is  not  lost,  my  son — we 
have  not  lost  honour ! 

Oscar.  ( Grasping  his  father's  hand.)  Ho,  not  honour ; we 
cannot  lose  that.  You  are  wounded  ! 

Col.  Slightly,  a sabre  cut  (pointing  to  his  head)  ; but  you, 
my  boy,  are  wounded  dangerously.  Are  you  in  pain  ? 

Oscar.  Ho,  not  much  pain ; but  I am  faint  and  thirsty. 
Give  me  some  water. 

Col.  (Bolls  up  a military  cloak;  and  places  it  under  Oscar’s 
head.)  It  is  so  dark,  Oscar,  I fear  I shall  not  find  the  stream. 

Oscar.  Don’t  be  long  from  me — don’t  be  long  from  me, 
father. 

Col.  I’ll  fetch  some  water.  (Taking  up  a helmet.)  I’ll  be 
back  directly. 

[As  Colonel  is  going  off , one  or  two  Peasants,  carrying 
baskets  and  bags ; two  or  three  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
carrying  sacks , bales , 8fc.,  cross  the  stage  from  the 
left , and  enter  the  church. 

Enter  Hartmann,  l.u.e.  lie  is  dressed  in  a costume  of 
the  Ambulance  Corps , and  wears  the  red  cross. 
Colonel  is  resting  exhausted  against  the  heap  of 
rubbish.  They  do  not  recognize  each  other. 

Hart.  (Approaching  Colonel.)  My  poor  fellow,  are  you 
wounded  ? 

Col.  Ho.  When  you  have  assisted  your  countrymen,  I 
will  thank  you  to  look  to  mine. 

Hart.  De  wounded  are  all  of  de  same  country,  and  we  try  to 
assist  all  alike.  Pardon  a moment,  I go  to  fetch  de  lantern. 

[Exit  Hartmann,  l.h. 

Col.  (Returns  to  Oscar.)  Oscar!  Oscar! 

Oscar.  (Wakes  up , as  if  out  of  a swoon.)  Who  is  it  ? 

Col.  Help  is  near — the  ambulance  has  arrived. 

Oscar.  Don’t  let  them  move  me — let  me  die  here. 
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Col.  Do  not  talk  of  dying.  Think,  boy — we  are  prisoners ; 
hat  we  shall  be  exchanged.  We  shall  live,  and  fight  again 
for  France. 

Oscar.  France!  (With  animation.') 

Col.  The  Ambnlance.  (He  rises , and  goes  to  meet  Hartmann, 
who  re-enters , L.H.,  with  a i lantern  and  a jugful  of  water.) 

Hart.  Here  is  some  water.  Drink, 

Col.  It  is  not  for  me. 

[The  light  of  Hartmann’s  lantern  falls  upon  him  as  he 
takes  the  jug. 

Hart.  Colonel! 

Col.  Hartmann ! (Oscar  does  not  hear  this.)  Great  heaven ! 
— you  here  ? 

Hart.  My  poor  friend — and  do  we  meet  again,  thus  ? You 
are  wounded ! 

Col.  No  matter  for  me;  it  is  but  slight. 

Hart.  Lotte  ! ( Galling  off,  l.e.) 

Col.  Lotte ! 

Hart.  (To  Colonel.)  She  is  here!  I will  not  tell  her  it  is 
you ; it  will  shock  her  too  much.  Where  is  the  poor  man 
who — 

Col.  (Pointing.)  There,  but 

[Colonel  is  about  to  speak,  when  Lotte  enters,  l.h.u.e. 
She  is  dressed  in  a travelling  dress,  black  and  white 
— the  Prussian  colours — and  wears  the  red  cross  on 
her  arm. 

Hart.  My  child,  see  dere — (holding  the  lantern) — see,  dere 
is  one  who  needs  your  assistance.  Go  to  him — give  him 
help. 

Col.  But 

Hart.  It  is  her  duty.  She  will  do  it  well  for  duty’s  sake — 
as  for  de  sake  of  him  to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 

[Lotte  takes  the  lantern,  and  goes  to  Oscar.  She  puts 
the  lantern  down  on  stage , and  kneels  beside  Oscar, 
not  recognizing  him.  Colonel  and  Hartmann  go 
up  stage , Colonel  explaining  to  Hartmann. 

Lotte.  My  poor  friend,  are  you  hurt  P can  you  hear  me  p 
If  so,  don’t  speak,  but  point  out  where  is  your  pain,  if  you  can. 
Where  is  your  wound  ? (Oscar  raises  his  head,  at  the  same 
moment  that  Lotte  disposes  the  lantern  so  that  the  light  shines 
upon  his  face  and  upon  hers.)  Oscar  ! 
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Oscar.  Lotte ! 

Hart.  Oscar ! Your  son  ? 

[Colonel  and  Hartmann  advance , l.h. 

Picture. 

Lotte.  Dying! 

Oscar.  No  ; not  dying  now  that  yon  are  here,  Lotte — not 
now.  I shall  live  for  you. 

Col.  For  you,  Lotte,  and  for  his  country ! 

Hart.  (To  Colonel.)  But  how  is  it  we  find  you  here  ? 

Col.  Where  should  I he  ? We  are  soldiers — we  have  fought 
— we  are  prisoners.  Let  me  put  back  the  question.  How  is 
it  that  you  and  Lotte 

Hart.  When  we  arrive  in  Berlin,  where  we  go  to  see  my 
brother,  I find  the  army  wants  surgeons.  I was  educated  as 
a surgeon,  so  I volunteered,  and  Lotte  accompanies  me. 
This  is  our  first  battle,  and  Lotte  finds  her  husband  on  the 
field — and  this  is  war — and  this  is  glory ! 

Lotte.  Father,  he  is  fainting  ! 

Oscar.  No,  no  ! Don’t  leave  me.  Let  me  feel  your  hand. 
Do  not  go  from  me. 

Lotte.  For  one  moment. 

Oscar.  Only  for  a moment. 

[She  goes  into  church , and  returns  again  directly. 
Two  or  three  Sisters  of  Mercy  cross  the  stage, 
from  church  to  l.h. 

Hart.  Have  you  been  here  long  ? 

Col.  I know  not  how  long — since  sunset.  We  were  sur- 
rounded with  a murderous  fire — it  hailed  bullets — a sud- 
den shock  struck  me  to  the  ground,  stunned ; but  only  for  a 
moment,  as  I think.  When  I woke  up,  I found  myself  by 
his  side. 

[. During  this,  Lotte  bathes  his  brow  with  essences 
that  she  carries , and  Oscar  has  hissed  her  hand. 

If  he  dies,  he  dies  for  France  ! ( With  intense  fervour .)  The 

two  loves  of  my  life — the  soil,  the  native  land,  the  ground  be- 
neath me,  trodden  by  the  invader  ! — my  son’s  blood  spilled  by 
his  hand,  and  I without  a sword  to  avenge  him — without  power 
to  smite  one  foe  ! 

Hart.  You  are  wounded — your  head 
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Col.  (Tearing  off  the  bandage.)  It  is  nothing. 

Hart.  My  friend — let 

Col.  Ho  ; yonr  heart  is  a friend’s,  but  yonr  hand  is  a foe’s. 
(Goes  u'p  the  stage,  followed  by  Hartmann.) 

Oscar.  Did  yon  not  say  yon  had  a consin  who  was  pressed 
to  fight  ? 

Lotte.  Yes,  dear. 

Oscar.  And  I may  have  received  this  stroke  from  him, 
Lotte  ! Let  my  ears  drink  in  yonr  voice  ! Oh  ! it  is  hard  to 
leave  yon — hard  to  leave  my  father — hard  to  qnit  fighting 
by  his  side  nntil  onr  flag  is  again  victorions  ! Lotte,  grant  me 
one  request. 

Lotte.  (On  her  knees,  and  hissing  his  forehead .)  What  is  it  ? 

Oscar.  The  church  is  near — the  priest  is  near.  If  I am  to 
live,  let  me  know  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  I can  claim  you 
as  my  wife.  If  I am  to  die,  let  me  die  with  yonr  hand  in  mine. 
Lead  me  into  the  church,  Lotte ; let  ns  be  married  there  now,  at 
once,  while  life  remains  in  me,  while  my  head  is  clear,  while 
my  heart  is  beating  ! 

\Dwring  this , Colonel  and  Hartmann  have  been 
ujp  stage.  Hartmann  has  bathed  the  Colonel’s 
forehead , and  attended  to  his  wounds . Hartmann 
advances. 

Lotte.  Father ! (She  rises  from  her  knees,  and  whispers  to 
Hartmann.) 

Oscar.  Mr.  Hartmann,  Lotte’s  father,  yon  will  not  with- 
hold yonr  consent  ? 

Hart.  No,  no  ; but  the  priest 

Oscar.  There  are  wounded  in  the  church,  and  the  priest  is 
surely  there.  [ The  organ  heard  within  the  church. 

Hart.  But  the  witnesses  ? 

Oscar.  Yon,  her  father  and  mine. 

Hart.  But  the  necessary  formalities  for 

[Oscar’s  head  sinks.  Lotte  looks  imploringly  at  her 
father. 

Be  it  as  yon  wish. 

Lotte.  (Taking  his  hand.)  I will  be  yours  in  death,  as  in 
life.  But  think,  yon  cannot  bear  being  moved  into  the  church. 

Oscar.  Oh  yes  ; yonr  love  will  make  me  strong. 

Lotte.  My  love — but  we  have  no  wedding-ring. 

Oscar.  We  have  the  wedding-ring  I showed  yon  at  your 
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father’s — in  your  own  home.  I have  worn  it  here,  between  my 
heart  and  the  cross  of  honour.  (He  places  his  hand  on  his 
heart , and  brings  out  the  wedding-ring , encased  in  a small  silk 
lag.) 

Lotte.  ( Taking  out  the  wedding-ring. ) There’s  blood  upon  it ! 

Oscar.  It  is  a soldier’s  blood — your  husband’s. 

Lotte.  But  your  father — we  must  ask  his  consent. 

Oscar.  Don’t  go  from  me. 

Lotte.  No,  no;  my  father  shall  speak  to  him. 

[Hartmann  understands ; goes  and  taps  the  Colonel’s 
shoulder.  The  Colonel’s  back  is  to  the  audience. 
The  stage  grows  a little  lighter.  Morning  breaks. 
As  the  Colonel  turns  round  upon  himy  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  shows  that  he  is  mad. 

Hart.  ( Steps  back.)  Colonel ! 

Col.  Yes — colonel — commander  of  the  legion,  who  has 
fought  and  conquered,  who  will  fight  and  conquer  still ! It 
is  destiny ! 

Hart.  ( Shocked , turns  to  Lotte,  and  whispers  to  her.)  His 
mind  wanders ! 

Lotte.  Great  heavens  ! Oscar  must  not  know  it.  ( Turning 
to  Oscar.)  Oscar,  can  you  rise  ? 

Oscar.  (Rising.)  Yes ; your  love  gives  me  strength.  My 
father — 

Lotte.  Will  follow  us. 

Oscar.  It  is  not  far  to  the  church.  ( Seeing  it  as  he  rises.) 
No  ; it  is  there — every  stone  is  sacred — a shattered  ruin,  but 
still  a church. 

[ Organ  heard.  Lotte  and  Hartmann  convey  Oscar 
to  the  church.  They  are  received  by  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  they  pass  out  of  sight.  Hartmann 
returns  to  Colonel.  Peasants  cross  the  stage , and 
soldiers , from  left-hand , into  the  church.  During 
all  this  the  organ  is  heard.  * 

Col.  (. Advancing , quite  mad , looking  in  the  'place  where  Oscar 
had  lain.)  Where  is  my  son  ? Where  is  Oscar  ? 

Hart.  In  the  church. 

Col.  The  church  ! What  does  he  there  ? His  place  is  in 
the  front ! Quick,  men,  to  the  front ! These  are  our  foes 
before  us  ! Close  up.  We  must  conquer ! The  invader  is 
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before  us  ! Every  blade  of  grass  should  be  a bayonet — every 
church  a magazine — every  house  an  arsenal — every  man  a 
soldier  ! Silently,  men — silently,  let  not  the  horses’  hoofs 
be  heard  upon  the  turf!  We  shall  soon  gallop  out  upon  the 
open — we  shall  soon  meet  them,  eye  to  eye,  hoof  to  hoof, 
blade  to  blade  ! Tighten  your  belts  ! — the  enemy,  the  foe  is 
on  the  soil ! Let  every  sword- stroke  redden  it ! ( Distant 

trumpet  without.')  The  reinforcements  have  arrived.  Oscar, 
keep  close  by  me  in  the  charge  ! 

Hart.  My  friend,  let  me  conduct  you  to ; 

Col.  ’Twas  on  this  spot,  Oscar,  that  our  forefathers  founded 
laws  it  is  our  duty  to  defend  ; on  this  spot  they  proclaimed  the 
liberties  we  must  reconquer!  Well,  boy,  these  laws,  these 
liberties,  these  glories — prostrate  for  the  moment — shall  rise 
again  to  the  flame  of  our  cannon  and  the  flash  of  our  swords ! 
Be  the  big  heart  of  France  heard  in  our  voices  as  we  cry,  “To 
arms  ! ” We  know  for  what  we  fight — for  the  flag  that  flares 
above  us — for  the  church-bells  that  ring  our  women  and  chil- 
dren to  the  house  of  prayer.  Not  only  your  wives,  your  in- 
fants, bid  you  draw  the  sword,  but  more — your  homes,  your 
rights,  your  native  land ! Draw,  then ! strike ! strike,  and 
spare  not ! 

Hart.  (With  a concentrated  self-contained  enthusiasm — not 
so  demonstrative  as  the  Frenchman’s , hut  as  deep  and  as 
earnest.)  Right,  colonel ; and  may  the  shame  of  a mother’s 
curse  blight  the  coward  who  would  refuse  to  fight  when 
called  on  by  his  Yaterland!  Let  the  men  rise  armed  from 
the  earth,  as  in  the  heathen  fable.  To  the  ranks  ! to  the 
front ! all  men  that  are  men — men  from  the  desk,  the 
counting-house,  the  workshop,  and  the  plough ! Yorvarts ! 
For  your  brides  and  your  betrothed,  for  the  grand  past 
and  the  bright  future,  Immer  vorvarts ! Recruit ! enrol 
battalions  and  brigades  ! March  against  the  invader,  whose 
lusts  are  lands,  and  whose  honour  is  ambition  ! Strike  swift  and 
surely ! for  your  faith  and  your  freedom,  for  your  blue  rivers 
and  green  hills,  for  Yaterland— Yaterland,  home  and  children  ! 
( After  a pause.)  And  when  the  fight  is  fought,  honour  to  the 
brave  in  misfortune,  help  to  the  fallen,  and  be  past  hatreds 
dead  and  buried,  as  are  the  thousands  of  heroes  whose  memo- 
ries we  weep  ! 

[A  pause.  Hartmann  goes  to  Colonel.  The  stage 
grows  lighter. 
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Look,  Colonel ; it  is  morning.  You  can  see  the  first  rays  of 
day  (pointing,  r.h.)  through  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the 
church.  My  daughter,  your  son — our  children — are  married ; 
and  they  come  as  in  a hallowed  light  of  the  rich  purple  and 
yellow  glories  the  sun  throws  over  them. 

[Effect  of  sun  seen  in  the  church . Organ  heard.  Lotte 
conducts  Oscar  from  church , and  places  him , l.c., 
on  the  stage.  Hartmann  arrases  his  military  cloak. 

Oscar.  And  you  are  mine — my  wife  ? 

Lotte.  Yes,  dear ; see,  the  sun  is  rising.  (Distant  cannonade 
is  heard  without.') 

Col.  And  the  battle  recommences  ! 

Hart.  But  far  from  here. 

Oscar.  Lift  me  up  ; let  me  see  the  sun  rise — it  may  be  for 
the  last  time.  Oh ! what  a beautiful  world,  Lotte,  if  I were 
spared  to  it,  gilded  by  the  sun,  lighted  by  your  love  ! Lotte 
• — your  hand ! Yes,  I can  see  you  in  the  lustre  of  the  day. 
(To  Colonel.)  Father  p 

Col.  My  boy ! 

Oscar.  Your  hand  ! Embrace  me ! Hold  me — keep  me 
firmer,  yet.  I fear  that  I 

[His  head  falls  upon  his  father's  chest.  Distant 
cannonade.  Trumpets  sound  nearer.  At  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  Oscar  raises  his  head , 
cries , “ Vive  la  France ! ” and  falls.  Lotte 
and  his  father  over  him.  Hartmann  mourning, 
L.c.  The  coloured  light  from  the  stained-glass 
windows  strikes  upon  the  picture ; at  the  same 
moment  female  voices  are  heard  singing  hymn 
in  church  (only  female  voices , and  without  accom- 
paniment). Peasants  enter  upon  the  stage , and 
behind  the  trees.  Soldiers  are  seen  mustering. 

Hymn. 

“ Death  guards  thy  door,  Eternity ! 

Faith  shall  set  thy  spirit  free ; 

Day  shall  dawn  when  past  is  night. 

Soul  immortal,  wing  thy  flight ! ” 


ACT  III. 


Scene — Same  as  Act  I. — Autumn. 

[. Discovered — Lotte,  Blanche,  Jessie,  Agnes,  and 
Katie.  They  are  working  various  things  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  A basket  at  Lotte’s  feet , in 
which  are  various  things  already  worked . Lotte 
in  deep  mourning.  The  Girls  all  dressed  soberly. 
Stage  light  and  bright.  A bale  of  goods , k.h., 
near  the  shrubbery.  Katie  reading  a book. 

Blanche.  ( Reading  a newspaper.)  There  is  no  news. 

Agnes.  Ho  news  ? 

Blanche.  That  is,  no  news  of  any  battle. 

Lotte.  Yon  read  on,  Katie,  if  yon  have  done  yonr  work. 

Katie.  (Reading  from  book — Tennyson.) 

“ 0 father,  whereso’er  thon  be, 

Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son ; 

A shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done, 

Hath  still’d  the  life  that  beat  from  thee, 

“ O mother,  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  sailor, — while  thy  head  is  bow’d, 

His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave.” 

Blanche.  ) 

Jessie.  >(Tu  a tone  of  remonstrance.)  Katie  ! 

Agnes.  j 

Lotte.  Go  on,  go  on. 

Katie.  Are  yon  sure  yon  wish  it,  Lotte  ? 

Lotte.  Yes ; go  on. 
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Katie.  (Reads  again.') 

“ 0,  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove, 
That  sittest  ’ranging  golden  hair, 

And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair  ; 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  ! 

“ For  now  her  father’s  chimney  glows 
In  expectation  of  a guest ; 

And  thinking  * This  will  please  him  best,’ 
She  takes  a riband  or  a rose ; 


“ For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night ; 

And  with  the  thought  her  colour  burns ; 
And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 
Once  more  to  set  a ringlet  right.” 


Blanche.  ' 

Jessie.  -Oh,  that’s  beautiful ! ( Pausing  in  their  work.) 

Agnes. 

Lotte.  Go  on  with  your  work,  and  listen  too. 

Katie.  (Reading.) 


“ And,  even  as  she  turned,  the  curse 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drown’d  in  passing  thro’  the  ford, 
Or  kill’d  in  falling  from  his  horse.” 


Oh,  how  dreadful ! 

Blanche.  Don’t  read  any  more. 

Katie.  (Looking  off  book.  Half-a-dozen  or  so  leaves  tu/rn  over. 
When  she  takes  up  the  book , she  begins , unconsciously , in  a fresh 
place.) 

“ I hold  it  true,  whate’er  befall ; 

I feel  it,  when  I sorrow  most ; 

’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 

Jessie.  The  words  seem  to  fall  like 

Agnes.  Like  rain. 

Blanche.  You  mean  like  tears. 

Katie.  Just  as  if  the  lines  were  printed  in  velvet. 

Agnes.  Black  velvet. 
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Blanche.  Black  silk  velvet. 

Lotte.  (Repeating.)  “ ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all !” 


[Blanche  loohs  at  her  watch. 

’Tis  time  for  yon  to  go,  girls,  so  leave  yonr  work.  Will  yon 
be  back  by  three  ? 

The  Girls.  Yes. 

Lotte.  I expect  the  carrier  to  call  for  this  bale. 

Blanche.  And  we’ll  take  the  basket  into  the  honse. 

[ The  Girls  place  their  work  in  the  baslcet.  Blanche 
and  Jessie  carry  the  basket  off.  Agnes  and 
Katie  turn , and  kiss  Lotte;  they  then  go  off 
into  the  house.  Katie  has  left  the  book  on  the  bale . 

Lotte.  And  the  days  pass,  and  pass,  and  pass  ; and  I feel  still 
the  same  ! A widow,  though  no  wife ; a maiden  betrothed,  and 
yet  not  wedded  ! My  lover,  my  husband — dead,  and  I not 
yet  twenty-one  ! But  kings  and  emperors  have  willed  it  so, 
and  statesmen  are  too  cold  and  too  proud  to  think  of  silly, 
weeping  women ! The  demand  for  glory  must  be  satisfied, 
the  desire  for  conquest  must  be  sated,  and  it  is  we  who  pay 
the  costs ! We,  the  sick  at  heart — the  wounded  of  soul  l 
( Looking  at  the  bale.')  My  woman’s  life  is  over  before  it  began, 
and  he  has  gone  from  me — gone  from  me  for  ever  ! O Oscar  ! 
for  one  short  moment  of  the  past — for  one  return  of  the  pres- 
sure of  your  arm  against  mine,  as  we  wandered  through  this 
shrubbery — for  one  look  into  your  eyes — for  one  breath  of 
yours  upon  my  cheek — for  one  half-painful  strain  to  your  strong 
heart — what  would  I give — what  would  I give  ! Ko ; the  past 
is  past ; it  is  not  to  return  I ( Taking  up  the  book , uncon- 
sciously.) And  how  these  lines  echo  my  thoughts  ! Strange, 

I know  nothing  of  the  man  who  wrote  these  verses,  and  yet 
I have  thought  and  felt  them — every  syllable!  ( Opens  the 
volume , hap-hazard.  Reads.) 

“ Who  broke  our  fair  companionship, 

And  spread  his  mantle,  dark  and  cold, 

And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold, 

And  dull’d  the  murmur  on  thy  lip, 
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“ And  bore  tbee  where  I could  not  see, 

Nor  follow  ; tho’  I walk  in  haste, 

And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste 
The  shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me.” 

(She  goes  off  into  shrubbery .) 

Enter  Colonel  and  Hartmann  arm-in-arm,  both 
dressed  “ en  bourgeois.”  Colonel  seats  himself 
on  garden-chair,  Hartmann  on  the  bale  of  goods. 

Hart.  A good  walk,  and  a long  walk — the  longest  we  have 
taken  yet. 

Col.  (Rising.)  I fear  too  long  for  you,  my  friend.  Your 
leg  which  was  wounded — it  cannot  yet  be  strong. 

Hart.  I only  feel  it  now  and  then.  The  ball  passed  so 
clean  through  that  it  left  but  small  mischief. 

Col.  (Looking  round.)  Where  is  Lotte  P 

Hart.  I don’t  know. 

Col.  (Dropping  his  voice.)  What  does  the  doctor  say  ? 

Hart.  All  that  is  bad  may  be ; but  nothing  bad  as  yet. 
The  seeds  of  consumption,  but  only  the  seeds.  The  great 
grief  that  she  has  passed  through 

Col.  ( Taking  his  hcmd.)  Yes,  yes;  and  what  did  the  doctor 
say  of  me  ? 

Hart.  That  you  were  as  reasonable  as  he  is,  or  as  I am,  or 
any  other  sane  man  ; but  of  a violent,  excitable  nature  ; terrible 
privations,  and  our  loss,  deprived  you  for  some  time  of  reason. 
Now,  however,  you  are  better — you  have  had  perfect  repose 
and  quiet — your  mental  tone  is  thoroughly  restored,  and 
you  have  no  need  to  fear  further  hallucinations. 

Col.  (Vaguely.)  No,  no,  no — no  hallucinations  ; but  one 
I cannot  banish — Hartmann — (After  a pause.)  My  son  ! — 
your  son  ! — Lotte’s  husband  ! — I see  him  every  day  ! Every 
night,  by  my  bedside,  when  I look  into  the  square  panes  of 
glass  of  the  window,  he  is  there  stretching  out  his  arms  to  me 
— I hear  his  voice  calling  to  me  ; and,  as  the  figure  nears  me, 
I feel  his  hot  breath  ( excitedly ) flicker  on  my  face 

Hart.  My  poor  friend,  you  must  not  excite  yourself; 
remember  what  the  doctor  says.  I am  responsible  for  you.  I 
will  not  say,  do  not  think  of  him — that  is  impossible  ; but  I 
will  say  that  when  the  room  is  dark,  and  your  mind  is  highly 
excited — your  fancy 

Col.  Fancy ! Have  these  scientific  men  no  belief  ? (Rising. ) 
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Last  night — last  night  I saw  him  standing  by  my  side  ! — -saw 
him  as  plainly  as,  as  (Captain  Sound  enters  from  the  bach. 
The  Colonel  changes  his  tone  quickly),  as  plainly  as  I see  this 
good  Captain  Sound,  who  now  comes  to  us. 

Capt.  (In  a state  of  great  'perturbation , which  he  endeavours 
to  conceal  by  his  ordinary  manner.  He  looks  round  frequently, 
as  if  fearing  to  be  heard.)  How  d’e  do  ? — how  d’e  do  ? — how 
d’e  do  P Better— -that’s  right.  And  you,  Hartmann,  you  are 
well  ? — -and  Madame  de  Rochevannes,  pretty  well  P 

Hart.  Alas,  no ; my  daughter  still  suffers. 

Capt.  That’s  right — -that’s  right.  ( Shaking  hands  with  him 
for  the  second  time.  Then  to  Colonel.)  I congratulate  you 

Col.  Congratulate  me  ! — -on  what  ? 

Capt.  On  looking  so  much  worse— I mean  better.  Does  he 
not  look  so  much  worse,  Hartmann  ? So,  so,  so,  so  ! I dare 
say,  now,  that  you  have  received  the  good  news  ? 

Col.  Good  news  ! What  good  news  can  come  to  me  ? 

Capt.  What  good  news  ? Why  {puzzled),  returning  health. 
You  are  looking  as  though  you  had  taken  a new  lease  of  life. 

Hart.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Sound  ? You  are  talk- 
ing nonsense. 

Capt.  Am  I ? I dare  say  I am.  I am  a stupid  old  fool. 
I — I — I — I — 

Hart.  Well,  Captain,  is  it  by  accident  that  you  have  come 
here,  or  on  purpose  to  speak  to  me  ? Is  it  that  you  want  to 
say  something  to  me  alone  ? 

Capt.  By  Jove,  Hartmann,  you  are  a wonderful  man  ! That 
is  the  very  thing  I came  for. 

Hart.  (To  Colonel.)  A little  business,  my  dear  Colonel ; 
will  you  kindly  excuse  us  a few  minutes  ? 

Enter  Lotte,  with  book,  from  shrubbery. 

Col.  Ah,  Lotte,  my  child,  good  morning  ! Been  for  a long 
walk  with  your  father ; feel  inclined  to  walk  again  ; will  you 
take  me  for  a turn  round  the  garden  ? 

Lotte.  Oh,  yes  ! 

Capt.  My  dear  Madame  de  Rochevannes,  good  day ; you 
are  looking  very  well — I may  say,  hearty.  I have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  illness  among  seamen  on  the  Gold  Coast ; but  it 
is  my  honest  opinion  you  will  get  over  it. 

Hart.  What  is  that  old  man  talking  about  ? 

Capt.  I have  a little  matter  of  business  to  talk  over  with 
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papa ; and,  as  yon  and  yonr  other  papa  are  going  to  take  a 
stroll  in  the  garden,  I shall  ask  yon  when  yon  come  back  to 
give  me  a hearing — I mean  some  lnnch. 

Lotte.  With  pleasure. 

Capt.  ( Seeing  book  in  her  hand.)  Reading  ? ha  ! charming 
occnpation.  {She  gives  him  book.)  “In  Memoriam  ; ” very 
clever,  very  clever.  I have  never  read  it,  bnt  I have  no  donbt 
it  is  very  clever.  {Returns  booh  to  Lotte.) 

Col.  (Aside,  to  Lotte.)  He  has  something — is  it  not  ? 

Lotte.  I think  so.  Shall  we  walk  ? 

Col.  Let  ns  go  to  the  arbour,  and  there  yon  shall  read  to 
me,  will  yon  ? ( She  assents.  He  touches  the  booh.)  Always  the 
same,  hein  ? 

Lotte.  Always  the  same.  \_They  go  off,  r.  2 e. 

Hart.  How,  Sound,  what  is  it  ? Is  it  about  the  railway 
which 

Sound.  Ho. 

Hart.  Is  it  about  Agnes  going  to  Germany  P 

Capt.  Ho. 

Hart.  Well,  then,  what  is  it  ? 

Capt.  I’ll  tell  yon. 

Hart.  Yon  seem  excited. 

Capt.  Hot  a bit,  not  a bit — I never  am  excited.  Yon  see, 
Hartmann,  yon  are  a learned  man — yon  understand  languages 
and  medicine,  and  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  music  and 
the  theory  of  thorough  bass.  I want  yon  to  tell  me  about 
yonr  bringing  back  the  Colonel  here  ? 

Hart.  I have  told  yon. 

Capt.  I want  yon  to  tell  me  again. 

Hart.  When  that  I received  the  wound  in  my  leg,  I am 
sent  back  to  Cologne,  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  at  that 
time  (signifies  “ off  his  head  ”) — in  my  charge,  and  Lotte 
accompanied  ns.  We  were  in  Berlin  six  weeks,  and  the 
Colonel  having  somewhat  recovered,  and  received  his  parole, 
he  was  permitted  to  accompany  ns  here. 

Capt.  And  Lotte  came  here  with  yon  ? 

Hart.  Yes. 

Capt.  And  her  poor  husband  ? 

Hart.  Yon  know  we  left  him  dead  near  the  church.  An 
attack  was  begun,  and  we  were  ordered  to  the  rear,  and 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  poor  boy’s  body.  It  was  hard. 
(Shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

Capt.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes ; yon  left  Oscar  dead — quite  dead, 
on  the  field  of  battle. 
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Hart.  On  the  field  of  battle. 

Capt.  Quite  dead — yes — just  so. 

Hart.  But  why  reiterate  ? 

Capt.  Just  so,  why  reiterate  ? Hartmann,  you  have  a nerve 
of  iron,  and  a heart  of  gutta-percha  ; now  listen.  Last  night, 
when  I had  just  lit  up  my  cigar,  I was  told  that  a gentleman 
wanted  to  see  me,  so  I told  them  to  show  him  in.  The  room 
was  cozily  dark,  and  the  man  was  so  muffled  up  that  I 
couldn’t  tell  who  he  was.  He  asked  me  if  I was  Captain 
Sound,  and  if  I knew  where  you  were  ? I said,  Yes  ; I was 
Captain  Sound,  and  I did  know  where  you  were.  He  asked 
me  if  you  were  in  England  ? I said,  Yes  ; at  Sevenoaks.  And 
then  I thought  he  was  going  to  faint,  so  I filled  him  a glass  of 
port.  As  he  took  it  I saw  his  face,  and — ( looking  at  Hartmann) 
— it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a face  I had  seen  before.  \_A  jpause. 

Hart.  Yes. 

Capt.  Well,  then  he  asked  after  Lotte.  I said,  Do  you 
mean  my  friend  Hartmann’s  daughter,  who  is  now  Madame 
de  Rochevannes  ? At  this  the  fellow  sprang  up,  and  seized 
both  my  hands,  and  said,  Yes.  Hartmann — hold  on — it  was 
her  husband  ! 

Hart.  What  ? ( Staggering .) 

Capt.  Steady,  steady.  Will  you  have  some  brandy  ? 

Hart.  Brandy?  no;  go  on,  go  on.  (Agitated.') 

Capt.  When  I looked  at  him  full  in  the  face,  I recognized 
him — it  was  poor  Oscar.  I was  considerably  knocked  over. 
I told  him  that  his  wife  was  well,  and  that  you  were  well,  and 
that  his  father  was  here ; and — and  that  knocked  him  over. 

Hart.  And  what  did  you  do  ? 

Capt.  I shook  his  hand,  and — and  asked  him  to  have  some 
dinner ; and  I ordered  it  up — but  he  did  not  eat.  I asked  him 
all  about  himself ; and  he  told  me  that  a German  doctor,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  finding  the  spark  of  life  not  entirely  extinct, 
put  him  into  a waggon,  got  into  the  waggon  himself,  attended 
him,  and  with  him  crossed  the  frontier.  He  was  sent  to  Span- 
dau — the  bullet  was  extracted.  He  could  not  get  any  letters  or 
news  of  his  wife,  whom  he  married  under  such  extraordinary 
circumstances.  ISTow,  to  make  a long  story  short,  he  was  ex- 
changed, came  over  to  Calais,  and  then — 

[Hartmann,  who  has  borne  ivp,  is  seized  by  a sudden 
vertigo , and  staggers  into  ga/rden  seat. 

Steady,  steady ! 
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[Hartmann,  looking  round  to  see  that  nobody  observes 
him , bursts  into  tears. 

Steady,  steady  ! Don’t  cry.  I can’t  bear  to  see  anybody  cry, 
but  I dislike  it  especially  in  men,  and  women,  and  children. 

Hart.  Mein  Gott ! Mein  Gott ! Returned — returned  ! 

Capt.  Have  you  got  any  brandy  about  you  ? 

Hart.  ISTo. 

Capt.  Then  I have.  (Takes  out  flask,  and  gives  to  Hartmann.) 
Nothing  in  extreme  cases  of  happiness  or  affliction  like  brandy. 
It  cuts  both  ways,  and  is  a pleasant  drink  besides.  You  won’t 
take  some  ? (Hartmann  signifies  No.)  Then  I will. 

Hart.  (Rising.')  Oscar  returned — returned! 

Capt.  Yes ; he  had  only  fallen  into  a swoon,  and  was  in  a 
state  of — of — I forget  the  word ; in  a state  of  insensibility. 
And,  now,  Hartmann,  I have  told  you  all. 

Hart.  ( Shakes  Captain  by  the  hand.)  Where  is  he — where 
is  he,  Captain  ? (Looks  round , and  then  whispers.)  Now,  the 
question  is,  how  to  break  it  to  Lotte,  his  wife. 

Capt.  And  how  to  break  it  to  the  Colonel,  his  father  ? 

Hart.  And  the  father  mad,  or  half-mad  ! 

Capt.  And  the  wife  so  delicate  ! The  joy  might  kill  her  ! 

Hart.  The  sudden  news  might  drive  his  father 

Capt.  Good  heavens,  Hartmann ! Taking  it  in  that  way, 
the  boy’s  coming  to  life  again  will  prove  a misfortune, 
instead  of  a blessing  ! 

Hart.  How  to  break  it  to  them — 

Capt.  Well,  now,  look  here.  Oscar  and  I sat  up  till  about 
two  this  morning,  and  we  considered  the  matter  over,  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Hartmann,  though  I appear  a plain,  bluff 
sort  of  fellow,  I have  a sort  of  genius  for  intrigue ; in  fact,  I 
have  all  the  talents  for  being  a diplomatist,  or  a humbug  ! I 
don’t  know  whether  I’m  most  proud  of  it,  or  ashamed  of  it, 
but  a brilliant  humbug  I am.  So  I proposed — it  is  my  own 
idea — I proposed  that  we  should  break  it  to  neither  sud- 
denly, but  do  it  gradually  and  by  degrees  ! 

Hart.  Wonderful!  You  have  a genius,  indeed  ! ( Wiping 
his  eyes.) 

Capt.  Oscar  saw  it  at  once  ! So  he  brought  a letter  with 
him,  ready  written  (bringing  out  letter ),  which  I have  here. 

Hart.  And  that  letter — 

Capt.  This  letter — 


; 
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Enter  Colonel,  r.  h.  2 e. 

Capt.  ( To  Hartmann.)  Stand  by ; he’s  here  ! 

[As  soon  as  the  Colonel  comes  on,  Hartmann  hums  the 
refrain  of  the  German  song  sung  in  the  First  Act , 
and  walks  about  with  an  appearance  of  unconcern. 
Sound  looks  at  him,  and  endeavours  to  hum  a tune. 
Colonel  watches  both  of  them  keenly. 

Col.  Ah,  you  are  gay,  my  friends  ; well,  so  much  the  better  ! 
Let  us  all  be  gay.  I come  to  announce  to  you  that  lunch  is 
ready.  ( They  both  begin  to  sing,  and  walk  about  again.)  What 
is  it  that  you  have,  both  of  you  ? 

Hart.  I’ll  tell  you,  Colonel.  The  fact  is,  the  Captain  has 
received  a letter — 

Capt.  ( Getting  nervous.)  Ho,  no,  no. 

Col.  Has  received  a letter  ? 

Hart.  Yes  ; and  the  news  has  very  much  pleased  him. 

Col.  So,  so.  I congratulate  you,  Captain  ! 

Capt.  For  what  ? On  the  fact  of  my  having  received  a letter 
which  has  very  much  pleased  me  ? (Aside,  to  Hartmann.) 
Hartmann,  you  must  get  me  out  of  this.  I really  cannot — 

Col.  You  have  received  news  ! 

Capt.  Yes — news. 

Col.  What  is  there  that  is  in  this  news  ? Something  of 
me,  eh  ? 

Capt.  Well,  well — yes. 

Hart.  Ho,  no,  no. 

Col.  You  try  to  conceal  something  from  me.  What  is  it  ? 

Hart.  The  fact  is,  we  have  received  news  of  our  poor 
Oscar’s  final  resting-place. 

Col.  (With  exultation.)  We  left  him — as  a Frenchman — a 
soldier — should  die — on  the  field,  with  the  sky  for  his  pall,  and 
a church  for  his  monument. 

Capt.  (To  Hartmann.)  Take  care,  take  care ! 

Hart.  Well,  the  Captain  has  received  news  that  his  resting 
place  has  been  found.  Was  it  not  so,  Sound  ? 

Col.  Has  been  found 

Hart.  And  he  has  received  the  rights  of  sepulture  and 

Col.  Is  there  a cross  to  mark  his  grave  ? 

Hart.  A — a — a — a letter  which  Captain  Sound  got  written 
last  night — 

Capt.  Eh  ? no  ! 


’’j  (Together.) 
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Hart.  Which  Captain  Sound  has  received— 

Col.  Show  it  me — that  letter  ! 

[Captain  Sound  brings  out  letter , which  he  hands  to 
Hartmann,  and  which  Hartmann  hands  to 
Colonel.  Colonel  crosses  the  stage  to  c. 

Ton  have  received  this  letter,  Captain  Sound — (Captain  signi- 
fies Yes) — about  my  poor  boy,  and  you  bring  it  on  to  me  this 
morning  ? Thank  you,  thank  you  ! Before  that  I open  it, 
have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ? 

[Captain  offers  him  a chair , and  signifies  No.  Colonel 
seats  himself. 


My  poor  boy ! 

Capt.  ( Passes  at  the  bach  of  stage,  slaps  his  thigh , and  says — ) 
Why,  Hartmann  ! we  should  not  have  given  it  him ; it  is  in 
Oscar’s  handwriting. 

Hart.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Capt.  Take  it  from  him.  ( Advancing .) 

Hart.  No,  no.  ( Restraining  him.) 

Col.  {After  an  effort , summons  up  his  fortitude  and  opens  the 
letter , then  looks  at  address .)  It  is  like  his  writing.  Oh,  im- 
possible! yet — ( Opens  the  letter , and  reads.)  Mon  pere — Ah  ! 

Capt.  I knew  you  would  ! it  is  your  fault,  Hartmann. 

Col.  ( Recovering  himself.)  Mon  pere  ! ( Tries  to  read  it,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  then  rising  suddenly.)  Then  he  is  not  dead  ? 
Capt.  ' 


No. 


Hart. 

Col.  I knew  it — I knew  it  ! I saw  him  last  night.  I 
touched  him.  It  was  not  madness  ! Thank  God  ! Thank 
God  ! (He  falls  into  a paroxysm.  After  he  recovers,  he  hands 
the  letter  to  the  Captain.)  But  the  letter  ! (Heading.)  “My 
dear,  dear  father — ” (. Mastering  his  emotion.)  “My  dear,  dear 
father — ” (To  Captain.)  It  is  not  that  I am  mad,  then  ? 

Capt.  Mad  be  damned!  You’re  as  sane  as  I am.  (With 
enthusiasm.)  Continuez — allez  vous-en,  mon  Colonel ; le  bon  jour 
viendra ! 

Col.  (Heading.)  “ I know  not,  as  I write,  when  this  shall 
meet  your  eyes ; but  when  it  does,  let  it  assure  you  that  your 
son — your  little  Oscar,  is  living,  safe  and  well ; that  he  has  re- 
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covered  from  his  wound,  and  only  waits  for  the  moment  that  he 
presses  your  kind  and  honoured  hand,  for  complete  restoration. 
I have  a long  story  to  tell.  For  the  moment,  let  it  suffice  that 
I have  given  my  parole,  and  that  I am  again  in  France — again 
in  France  ! ” (Pauses  for  a moment , then  resumes.')  “ I need 
not,  my  brave  and  honoured  father,  explain  to  you  the  emotions 
that  fill  my  heart  as  I once  more  tread  the  soil  of  our  beloved 
country.  After  all,  the  chief  charm,  the  chief  beauty  of  France 
is  that  it  is  always  France — sunny,  divine,  incomparable.” 
(The  Colonel  breaks  down.  He  hands  letter  to  Hartmann.) 
Continue — continue — I can  no  more  to  see. 

Hart.  (Beading.)  “But  to  ourselves.  I have  heard — it 
may  be  untrue — that  you  left  Germany  in  the  company  of 
M.  Hartmann.  My  hand  trembles  as  I write  the  name 
— Lotte  ! (Hartmann  begins  to  be  affected.)  My  wife ! The 
wife  who  wedded  a husband  she  believed  to  be  dying.  The 
chances  of  life  are  as  the  chances  of  war ; and  I would  give 
ten  years  of  the  happiness  I look  for  to  know  that  she  is  living. 
Does  she  still  gild  the  earth  ? Has  not  heaven  robbed  earth 
of  such  a treasure?-  If  I could  but  see  her — ” (Hartmann 
breaks  down , and  hands  letter  to  Captain.) 

Capt.  My  dear  friends — my  dear  friends,  you  mustn’t  feel  it 
so  much . Be  men ! be  men ! Two  such  men  as  you,  who 
have  seen  battle,  to  break  down  like  schoolgirls ! 


Col. 


f Continue. 


Haet.  J (.Together.)  |Go  on. 

Capt.  (Beading.)  “ If  I could  but  see  her,  and  you,  and  her 
brave,  good  father — hear  your  voices — and  feel  the  warm 
pressure  of  your  hands,  I think  that  I could  die  happy.  If 
Heaven  so  wills  it  that  such  rapture  should  not  be  for  me,  I 
must  resign  my — ” (Breaks  down.) 

Col.  Give  to  me.  (Takes  letter.)  Why,  this  has  no  address 
— no — It  has  not  arrived  by  post.  How  did  you  get  it  ? 

Capt.  (Nonplussed.)  I — I — I — it  came  with  the  letters. 

Col.  Ah  ! do  no  not  deceive  and  trifle  with  me.  You  have 
seen  him  ! 

Capt.  Ho,  no. 

Hart.  Yes ; he  has  seen  him. 

Col.  When  ? 

Hart.  Last  night. 

Col.  Here  in  England  ? (Fixing  his  eyes — his  rhapsody  re- 
turning.) Oscar,  my  son,  come  back  to  me  from  the  grave ! 
I can  meet  such  happiness  calmly — it  shall  not  drive  me  mad ! 
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Oh  S such  a joy  cannot  to  kill.  Believe  not  those  who  tell  it 
does.  It  is  blasphemy  to  Providence. 

[During  this  speech  Oscar,  dressed  en  bourgeois,  has 
appeared  in  the  archway  of  the  shrubbery , r.h. 

Col.  ( Turns  and  sees  him.)  Why,  there  he  stands — there — ■ 
there  ! No  spectre,  but  real  flesh  and  blood ! Oscar,  my  son, 
show  your  poor,  old,  mad  father  that  it  is  no  vision — no  brain 
delusion — show  him  that  you  live  ! 

[Oscar  kneels  for  a moment , then  darts  forward  to  his 
father , who  embraces  him. 

’Tis  he,  as  I have  seen  him,  when  they  tell  to  me,  those  people 
of  the  world,  that  I have  not  my  senses  ! Oscar  ! 0 my  son ! 
to  see  you  once  again.  (As  if  addressing  Heaven.)  Oh,  Julie  ! 
more  like  to  you  than  ever  ! 

Oscar.  My  father,  dear  father  ! ( Crosses , and  shakes  hands 

with  Hartmann.)  And  now  tell  me,  Lotte — 

Hart.  Mourns  your  loss.  We  had  feared  consumption  ; but 
the  sight  of  you — 

Col.  Ah  ! yes,  it  shall  restore  her. 

Capt.  Yes  ; one  young  husband  is  worth  ten  patent 
medicines.  A hearty  cuddle  is  better  than  the  most  bracing 
climate. 

Col.  You  have  recovered  from  your  wound  ? (Oscar 
signifies  assent.  Bringing  Oscar  down , and  looking  at  the  breast 
of  his  overcoat , on  which  there  is  no  cross. ) Et  la  croix  ? 

Oscar.  ( Showing  it  in  his  undercoat.)  Voila ! 

Col.  (Embracing  him.)  Mon  fils.  C’est  plus  mon  fils  gue 
jamais. 

[ Where  it  is  unlikely  that  the  audience  will  understand 
French , the  lines  to  run  thus : — Col.  And  your 
cross  ? Oscar.  (Opening  his  coat , and  showing 
it.)  Nearest  my  heart.  Col.  (Embracing  him.) 
My  son — more  my  son  than  ever !] 

Oscar.  But  Lottie — when  shall  I see  her  P 

Hart.  We  must  prepare  her  for  your  reception;  and  that 
reminds  me.  Haste  away  quickly,  for  if  she  sees  you  suddenly 
it  might  be  too  much  for  her. 

Capt.  Hush ! 


. 
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[A  dead  silence.  Hartmann  goes  to  the  drawing-room 
window , motioning  Colonel  and  Oscar  to  retire. 
They  do  so,  to  the  shrubbery.  Hartmann  then 
opens  the  two  windows,  and  Lotte  is  seen  in  the 
drawing-room,  her  head  on  the  table,  and  a booh 
by  her  side. 

Picture. 

Oscar.  ( Whispering .)  Lotte,  Lotte,  my  dear  wife  ! — I must 
speak  to  her  ! 

[Colonel  heeps  him  bach.  Oscar  is  about  to  advance 
toivards  her  again,  when  a motion  from  Hartmann 
heeps  him  bach.  Lotte  dries  her  eyes , and  turns 
her  face  to  the  audience.  Oscar  starts.  Colonel 
puts  his  arm  round  his  waist,  and  darts  off  with 
him  up  the  shrubbery.  Lotte  loohs  over  the  pages 
of  a booh  listlessly , and  puts  a marh  in  them. 
Hartmann  sees  that  Oscar  and  Colonel  are  well 
out  of  sight,  and  is  about  to  shut  the  window , when 
Lotte  reguests  him  in  action  not  to  close  it. 
Hartmann  advances  towards  Captain. 

Hart.  I am  beside  myself  with  joy.  Oscar  returned ! 
Oscar  returned  ! I could  leap  out  of  my  skin  ! 

Capt.  Don’t  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Control  yourself. 
In  all  these  cases,  always  show  a profound  calm,  and  set  a 
good  example  to  the  men.  (Excitedly.) 

Hart.  I — I — I must  do  something.  ( Sings  the  chorus  of  the 
German  song  in  the  First  Act.  Captain  joins  in  it.  Lotte  comes 
from  the  room,  down  the  stage.) 

Lotte.  Why,  papa,  what  good  spirits  you  are  in ! Have 
you  had  some  good  news  P Is  there  likely  to  be  peace  ? 

Hart.  Peace  ! ( Going  to  Lotte  and  hissing  her.)  My  child, 
how  very  well  you  look ! I have  not  seen  you  look  so  well 
for  some  time.  She  is  looking  well ; is  she  not,  Captain  ? 

Capt.  She  is  indeed.  I must  wish  you  good  morning, 
Madame  de  Rochevannes,  for  I have  a little  business  to  trans- 
act in  town,  and  I must — (loohmg  at  his  watch) — I must  leave 
you. 

Hart.  ( Aside  to  him.)  What  for  you  leave  me  to  tell  her  all 
by  myself  ? 

Capt.  Well,  it  rather  frightens  me  to — 

Hart.  You  are  so  timid  ! Help  me  to  break  it  to  her. 
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Capt.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 

Lotte,  e.  Habtmann-,  l.c. 

Captain-,  l. 

Hart.  I don’t  know.  Yes,  I do  ! (With  sudden  inspiration.) 

Capt.  Are  you  going  to  tell  her  now  directly  ? 

Hart.  Yes. 

Capt.  Then,  good  bye. 

Hart.  What  a coward  yon  are  ! 

Capt.  Yes,  perhaps  I am ; but  I don’t  like  deceit.  I can’t 
bear  to  tell  lies  ! (Going.) 

Hart.  What,  not  to  a woman  ? 

Capt.  Well,  that  does  make  a difference.  (Returning .) 

Hart.  Back  me  up  in  all  I say  ! 

Capt.  I will.  Don’t  lie  more  than  is  necessary. 

Hart.  My  child,  I have  good  news. 

Lotte.  Good  news  for  us  ? 

Hart.  Beautiful ! I have  a letter  from  your  uncle. 

Lotte.  From  Berlin  ? 

Hart.  Ja.  Your  cousin  Fritz,  whom  we  heard  was  wounded 
dangerously,  is  only  wounded  slightly. 

Lotte.  That  is  good  news,  indeed  ! 

Hart.  Yes,  indeed.  But  Fritz  is  not  only  wounded  very 
slightly  (watching  the  effect  upon  her)— he  is  not  wounded  at 
all — never  has  been  wounded ; on  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
promoted ! 

Lotte.  Promoted ! 

Hart.  Ja.  He  is  now  a Hauptmann, 

Lotte.  My  brave  cousin ! And  is  he  still  with  his  bat- 
talion ? 

Hart.  (Watching  the  effect  upon  her.)  No ; he  has  gone  back 
to  Berlin,  to  his  father. 

Lotte.  Discharged  ? 

Hart.  Yes,  discharged. 

Lotte.  Discharged — unwounded,  and  gone  back  to  his 
father — to  his  home  ! 

Capt.  (Aside.)  If  I could  lie  like  that,  I should  make  a 
fortune  ! 

Lotte.  But  there  have  been  no  letters  to-day.  Who  brought 
this  news  ? 

Hart.  (Puzzled  for  the  moment.)  Captain  Sound.  Sound, 
you  brought  the  news,  didn’t  you  ? 

Capt.  Yes,  yes,  I brought  the  news.  Very  good  news,  too 


' 
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Lotte.  But  why  did  uncle  Fritz  write  to  you,  and  not  to 
papa  P He  does  not  know  you. 

Hart.  (Puzzled.')  Yes,  just  so ; why  did  he  write  to  you  ? 
(To  Captain.) 

Capt.  (Aside  to  Hartmann.)  Damn  it,  Hartmann,  this  is  too 
bad ! (Aloud.)  I suppose  he  knew  that  I was  a friend  of  the 
family,  and  that  I should  be  pleased  to  hear  your  cousin  had 
been  made  a boatswain. 

Hart.  Hauptmann ! 

Capt.  Hauptmann  ! 

Lotte.  But  I can’t  understand 

Hart.  Why  then  seek  to  inquire  P I have  good  news,  and 
having  good  news,  let’s  make  the  best  of  it.  Your  cousin 
Fritz,  whom  we  thought  was  dying,  is  not  only  returned  to  life, 
but  to  his  home,  so  let  us  be  gay.  (Sings  the  chorus  of  the 
German  song.)  We  will  open  a bottle  of  hock,  and  drink  his 
health. 

Lotte.  Have  you  got  the  letter  Captain  Sound  brought  ? 

Hart.  (Boldly.)  Yes — no,  I have  not.  Sound,  where  is  it  ? 

Capt.  I — I gave  it  to  you.  I gave  it  to  you.  (Aside  to 
Hartmann.)  I can’t  go  on  lying  in  this  way — not  even  to 
oblige  a lady ! 

Lotte.  I should  like  to  read  that  letter  myself. 

Hart.  (Gaily.)  What  more  natural?  Captain,  she  would 
like  to  read  the  letter  herself.  Give  it  her.  What  are  you 
fumbling  about  ? Give  her  the  letter  to  read. 

Lotte.  But  how  could  Captain  Sound  read  it  ? He  cannot 
read  German,  and  my  uncle  Fritz  does  not  write  English ! 

Hart.  True,  true,  true  ! How  was  that,  Captain  P 

Capt.  (With  desperation.)  It  was  written  in  French. 

Lotte.  Then  give  it  to  me. 

Capt.  Bless  my  soul ! (Feeling  for  the  letter.)  I must  have 
dropped  it  somewhere,  and  the  dog  must  have  run  off  with 
it.  Phew  ! (Mopping  his  forehead  with  his  hamdkerchief.) 

Hart.  (Talcing  his  daughter’s  arm , and  walking  up  and  down 
the  stage.)  My  dear  child  ! 

Lotte.  My  dear  papa,  and  poor  dear  Uncle  Fritz — how 
happy  he  must  be  ! 

Hart.  Yes,  happiness  is  possible  in  this  world  ; why  should 
it  not  come  to  us  ? 

Lotte.  Contentment,  papa — resignation,  but  not  happiness. 

Col.  (Who  has  advanced  from  the  shrubbery  during  the  last 
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few  words.')  Ah ! my  child — ( taking  her  in  his  arms') — and 
why  not  happiness  for  ns  ? There  are  philosophes  who  tell 
that  all  here  beneath  this  bright  sky  is  but  material ; that 
the  mind,  the  sonl,  the  higher,  better  nature  exist  but  in  con- 
junction with  matter;  that  if  we  see  more  than  they  see, 
hear  more  than  they  hear,  and  feel  more  than  they  feel — that 
if  we  have  a distinct,  higher,  and  clearer  perception  than  is 
theirs — that  we  are  mad.  They  not  know  everything,  those 
philosophes.  They  will  tell  you  that  glory  is  a blatant 
vanity ; that  love  of  country  is  a foolish  home  sickness ; 
that  love  itself  is  a vain,  passionate  delusion.  They  not 
know  everything,  those  philosophes.  Those  men  of  science 
think  the  heart  can  break  with  joy.  It  is  not  so.  It  may 
crack  with  grief.  But,  my  child,  the  human  heart  is  large 
enough  to  contain  any  quantity  of  happiness  ! But  I will 
not  keep  you  longer  to  tell  you  that  which  have  been  already 
told  to  your  father 

Lotte.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Col.  (Suddenly.)  Oscar,  my  son,  is  not  dead. 

Lotte.  Hot  dead ! ( Noting  the  expression  of  the  Colonel’s 

face , then  turning  to  her  father,  half  afraid  of  Colonel.)  Has 
his  malady  returned  ? 

Col.  Ah,  my  child,  do  not  fear  me ! My  reason  is  not 
shaken.  Oscar,  my  son,  is  living.  I have  strained  him  to 
my  heart.  I have  seen  him  as  I have  seen  him  many  a night 
since  we  left  him  on  the  cold  ground  near  the  church. 

Lotte.  ( LooJcing  at  her  father.  Captain  Sound  looks  at  her. 
Going  to  Colonel.)  My  poor,  dear  papa,  you  have  seen  Oscar. 

Col.  Yes ; seen  him  last  night  in  my  dreams,  and  here 
to-day  in  the  awakening  sunlight.  His  first  words  were  of 
you. 

Lotte.  Of  me  ? 

Col.  Yes.  Ah  ! Grant  me  patience ; she  thinks  I still  am 
alienated.  Lotte,  I tell  to  you  that  your  husband  is  here ; 
that  I have  spoken  to  him  upon  this  ground  where  I now 
stand,  and  so  has  your  father  and  the  Captain. 

Lotte.  What  am  I to  believe,  father  ? 

Hart.  ( Hesitating . ) My — my  child  ! 

Lotte.  ( Turning  suddenly  to  Captain.)  Captain  Sound ! I 
have  heard  it  said  that  Englishmen  never  tell  lies. 

Capt.  ( Very  uneasy.)  I never  heard  of  one  doing  so. 

Lotte.  Upon  your  honour,  then,  as  an  English  gentleman, 
and  an  officer,  is  this  true  or  false  ^ Have  you  seen  my 
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husband  within  the  last  twelve  hours  ? ( Imploring .)  Oh,  speak 
the  truth  ! I am  but  a girl — a poor,  weak,  suffering  woman — 
a widowed  wife.  My  father  turns  from  me,  his  father  has  de- 
lusions : I trust  in  you.  Answer  me  by  the  love  you  bore 
your  late  wife — by  the  love  you  bear  your  living  child.  Have 
you  seen  him  ? 

Capt.  {After  hesitating  for  a moment , and  then  taking  off  his 
hat.)  I have. 

Lotte.  You  have  ! 

Capt.  Yes. 

Lotte.  Where  ? — where  ? ( Falling  into  the  Colonel’s 

arms , her  hack  to  the  shrubbery .)  0 Oscar ! my  love — my 

husband  ! Let  me  know  that  you  are  living — give  me  some 
proof  of  your  presence  ! 

[Oscar  advances , takes  the  wedding-ring  off  her  finger, 
and  'puts  it  back  again.  The  Colonel  places 
her  in  Oscar’s  arms.  Blanche,  Jessie,  Agnes, 
and  Katie  appear.  Captain  Sound  takes  up 
his  hat , goes  up  the  stage  to  the  door  at  back. 
He  turns  round  to  look  upon  the  picture.  Lotte 
and  Oscar  in  each  other's  arms.  Colonel  r.  of 
Lotte.  Hartmann  l.  of  Oscar.  Captain  returns 
and  shakes  hands  with  Colonel  and  with  Hart- 
mann, and  joins  their  hands  at  the  back  of  the 
young  couple.  He  then  retires  towards  door  at 
back.  Girls  group  round.  Katie  on  her  knees , 
hiding  her  head  in  Agnes’  skirts. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene. — Room  in  a cottage  or  nee,  elegantly  furnished.  Door 
E.  and  L.  Window  c.  Scene  enclosed.  Riano  covered  with  music , 
L.  H.  The  wvndow  looks  into  garden;  at  back  of  garden  wall 
looking  on  to  road ; garden  wall  about  7 feet  high;  flower - 
stands  andj  flowers  everywhere;  all  bright  and  cheery.  A tag) 
heard  at  door.  Keziah  crosses  from  L.  h.  and  opens  E.  h.  door. 


CLOTH. 


WALL  AT  BACK. 
WIN’D  OW. 


Joe.  (Outside).  I beg  your  pardon,  miss,  bu*fc  I was  told 
there  was  a short-cut  to  the  village : is  it  that  footpath  just 
opposite  ? 

Kez.  Yes ; are  you  going  to  the  village  ? 

Joe.  Yes,  miss. 

Kez.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Joe.  I’ve  walked  this  morning  from  Cambridge. 

Kez.  Come  in  and  sit  down. 

Joe  Thank  ye,  miss. 


Joe  enters. 

Kez.  Do  you  belong  to  Cambridge  ? ( With  dialect.) 

Joe.  No,  miss. 

Kez.  But  you  don’t  belong  here  ? 

Joe.  No,  miss. 

Kez.  I do. 

Joe.  I should  ha’  thought  so. 

Kez.  Why? 

Joe.  ’Cos  all  the  young  ladies  about  here  seem  so  nice  ! 

Kez.  ( Flattered .)  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha ! Do  you  think  so  ? 

Joe.  Sure  on  it.  I suppose  this  pretty  place  ( looking 
round ) is  yours,  miss  ? 

Kez.  Mine  ! no.  La  bless  you,  sir — I’m  only  the  servant. 

Joe.  ( Surprised .)  Oh ! I should  ha’  thought  you  was 
the  missus. 

Kez.  No.  Mrs.  Branson  is  the  missus,  but  she’s  gone  to 
London  on  law  business — but  she  ain’t  my  missus — No  ! My 
missus  is  Miss  Waye.  Do  you  know  her  ? 

Joe.  No. 

Kez.  She  is  a young  lady — an  orphan. 

Joe.  Dear  ! dear ! dear  ! No  father  nor  mother,  then  ? 

Kez.  No — not  living.  Had  both,  but  they  died,  leaving 
her  a lot  of  money. 

Joe.  How  nice  of  ’em ! But  they  all  seem  to  be  real 
ladies  and  gentlemen  about  hei?e. 

Kez.  But  missus  won’t  stop  here  long. 

Joe.  Won’t  she  though  ! 

Kez.  No.  She’s  going  to  be  married  to  her  cousin,  Mr. 
William.  He’s  got  a lot  o’  money  too. 

Joe.  Has  he  though  ! 

Kez.  At  least  he  had ; but  he’s  spent  some.  But  now  he’s 
going  to  reform,  because  he’s  going  to  marry.  He’s  saving 
by  the  advice  of  his  great  friend  Ismael. 

Joe.  Ismael ! What  a funny  name  ! 

Kez.  Yes — he’s  a Turkey. 

Joe.  A Turkey  F 

Kez.  Yes.  I mean,  he  comes  from  Turkey,  or  somewhere 
there.  I know  it’s  in  America.  He’s  a sort  of  tutor  to  Mr. 
Waye.  They’ve  been  all  over  the  world  together.  My  missus 
and  Mr.  William  have  been  engaged  almost  ever  since  they 
was  babies.  That  was  long  before  Mr.  William  used  to  get  so 
drunk  as  he  does  now.  But  he  was  always  fond  of  liquor 
from  a child.  He  was  weaned  on  liquor. 
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Joe.  Lor! 

Kez.  Yes,  Mr.  Ismael  never  drinks  anything. 

Joe.  Don’t  he  ? 

Kez.  No. 

Joe.  That’s  nasty. 

Kez.  It’s  the  way  with  them  foreigners.  I don’t  like 
him. 

Joe.  Why  not  ? 

Kez.  ’Cos  he’s  a Turkey,  and  I don’t  think  it’s  right  to  like 
any  hut  English. 

Joe.  No.  Britannia  rules  the  waves  ! 

Kez.  {Who  throughout  has  talked  very  guickly)  And  charges 
for  it  in  the  taxes  ! Why  should  she  rule  ’em  for  nothing  ? I 
wouldn’t ! But  I know  somebody  else  who  is  in  love  with  my 
missus — young  Mr.  Harold  ! Yes — he’s  got  a little  money, 
too,  and  in  two  years  time  he’s  going  to  be  a parson. 
He’s  going  back  to  Cambridge  to  learn  how.  That’s  where 
they  make  parsons  ; but  I don’t  think  he  cares  much  about  it 
— I don’t  mean  about  Cambridge,  but  about  being  a parson — • 
but  I know  he’s  fond  of  my  missus,  who  is  a very  sweet  young 
lady,  and  got  the  loveliest  voice  for  singing  you  ever  heard. 
They  call  her  about  here  the  nightingale,  and  Mr.  Ismael 
says  that  with  such  a voice  she  ought  to  come  out  upon  the 
stage,  and  she’d  make  her  fortune,  but  Mr.  Waye  won’t  hear 
of  that.  That’s  her  piano — pretty  piano,  ain’t  it  ? Such  a 
nice  piano  to  dust.  My  missus  is  out  for  a walk.  She’ll  be 
back  directly.  You  must  feel  very  thirsty  after  so  much 
talking  ? 

Joe.  Well,  miss  ( wiping  his  mouth) 

Kez.  Come  into  the  kitchen  and  have  some  beer.  Do  you 
like  beer  ? 

Joe.  Very ! 

Kez.  That’s  right.  {Aside)  Nice  young  man  this.  So 
much  conversation.  This  way.  [J Exeunt  Kez.  and  Joe,  d.  l. 

Harold  looks  in  at  ivindow.  (Harold,  a young 
country  gentleman  with  a cross  of  the  parson  in 
his  manner , a blacJc  paletot , white  cravat , wide- 
awake, and  drab  trowsers.  All  plain  and  un- 
pretentious) 

Har.  No  one  here  ! I suppose  she  is  still  in  her  room. 
{Looks  at  watch)  By  the  next  vacation  she  may  be  mar- 
ried to  her  cousin.  Ay ! ay  ! I suppose  life  is  so  to  all  of 
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us,  and  it  is  no  use  my  loving  her.  No  use  ! As  if  I could 
help  it ! as  if  I could  help  it ! And  my  daydreams  of  the  life 
we  might  have  passed  together  in  some  sequestered  parsonage, 
with  the  villagers  to  take  care  of,  and  the  fulfilment  of  our 
peaceful,  honest  duties  day  by  day  ! Why,  the  thought  of  her 
made  me  a poet.  (Entering  r.  d.  and  looking  at  music.)  The 
last  new  song,  and  the  last  time  my  eyes  shall  rest  on  these 
inanimate  surroundings.  The  flowers  she  looks  on,  the 
instrument  her  touch  makes  harmony.  The  last  time  ! the 
last  time  ! (Seats  himself.) 

Chepstowe  appears  on  wall  at  back. 

Chep.  Harold  ! Harold ! [Harold  rises. 

Har.  Chepstowe  ! 

Chep.  Then  it  was  you.  I saw  you  before  me  on  the  road. 

Har.  How  is  it  you  are  here  ? 

Chep.  Drove  over  half  an  hour  ago.  Called  at  your  place ; 
they  told  me  they  thought  you’d  come  on  here,  so  I came 
after  you.  Miss  Waye  at  home  ? 

Har.  No  ; but  you  can  come  in.  (Chepstowe  gets  over 
wall.)  There’s  the  gate. 

Chep.  I prefer  the  wall.  I’m  more  used  to  it.  (Gets  over , 
disappears , and  enters  r.  d.)  How  are  you,  Harold  ? You  look 
just  the  same  as  when  we  were  at  Rugby.  By  the  way,  you 
don’t  know  why  I’m  here  ? 

Har.  ( Throughout  scene  distrait.)  No. 

Chep.  Huzza ! Then  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  telling 
you.  Ask  me,  ask  me — I can’t  tell  you  if  you  don’t  ask  me. 

Har.  {Smiling.)  My  dear  Jack,  what  unknown  cause  gives 
me  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  here  P 

Chep.  I’m  en  route  for  London — en  route.  I go  by  the 
coach  at  3 to  Cambridge. 

Har.  So  do  I. 

Chep.  Bravo  ! Then  we  shall  be  comrades — I mean  fellow- 
passengers.  Now  ask  me  why  I am  en  route  for  London. 

(Chepstowe  to  be  very  young , in  high  spirits , and 
to  flourish  a cane.) 

Har.  My  dear  Jack,  why  are  you  en  route  for  London  ? 

Chep.  I — -I — -I  can’t  tell  you— I’m  so  pleased.  Look  here — 
read  that.  (Gives  Harold  “ Gazette ,”  and  goes  up  singing  the 
march  from  “ Faust”  and flourishing  cane.) 
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Har.  (Beading).  “ Jolin  Chepstowe,  Esq.,  to  be  nsign,  by 
purchase.”  What! 

Chep.  Yes  ; I’m  a soldier — I mean  I’m  an  officer,  I shall  be 
a soldier  by-and-by.  All  in  good  time — officer  first— soldier 
afterwards.  (Sings  march). , Ensign  Chepstowe — Lieutenant 
Chepstowe — Captain  Chepstowe — Major  Chepstowe — Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chepstowe — General  Chepstowe — Field-Mar- 
shall the  Duke  of  Chepstowe,  K.C.B.  Congratulate  me 
Harold. 

Har.  I do,  my  dear  Jack. 

Chep.  Thank  you ; I know  you  do.  Hurrah ! 

Har.  But  I thought 

Chep.  Yes ; so  did  I.  I was  to  have  gone  to  Cambridge — 
like  you,  and  to  have  taken  orders ; but  I didn’t  like  the  no- 
tion of  taking  orders  any  more  than  of  taking  pills  ; so  the 
governor  said  to  me  “ Jack,  you’re  such  a thundering  fool 
that  you’re  fit  for  nothing  but  a soldier.”  I said,  “ Go- 
vernor, you’re  right ; if  you  made  me  into  a parson  I should 
only  be  a nuisance  in  the  parish.”  So  I should.  So  I’m  off  to 
the  depot,  and  I shall  soon  have  to  carry  the  colours.  (Sings, 
and  imitates  carrying  colours.) 

Har.  You  are  a lucky  fellow,  Jack,  to  have  a father  and  a 
mother,  and 

Chep.  To  get  a commission ; you’re  right.  Ghacun  d son — - 
coat.  You  shall  be  a bishop — I shall  be  a F.M.  “F.M.  the 
Duke  of  Chepstowe  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Bishop 
of — any  see — and  hopes  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  his — 
Reverence — Lordship — Grace — which  is  it  ? to  dinner  at 
Chepstowe  Castle,  at  seven,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of 
the  month  after  next.  N.B. — Grace  before  meat  as  per  usual.” 

Har.  What  different  lives  lie  before  us  ! 

Chep.  Yes  ; when  I shall  be  saying — (Commands) — you 
will  be  saying  “Dearly  beloved;”  when  I’m  rolling  out 
“ Cha-r-r-rge,”  you’ll  be  intoning  “Amen  ! ” and  when  you’re 
burying  the  dead,  I shall  be  potting  the  living.  ( Sings 

march.') 

Ismael  looks  in  at  icindow  c.  Chepstowe  r.  Harold  l. 

Ism.  Ah  ! good  morning,  my  young  friend,  good  morning  ! 
A golden  day,  is  it  not  ? Fresh,  warm,  and  glorious  as  youth 
itself.  Our  sweet  cousins  still  out  walking,  eh  ? 

Ismael  to  be  a man  about  45,  he  wears  a frock-coat 
and  red  fez;  his  beard  half  grey , half  black;  his 
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manner  amiable  and  agreeable , perpetually  smil- 
ing. (No  Iago-glances  at  the  pit,  and  prwate  in- 
formation to  the  audience,  that  he  is  a villain,  and 
that  they  shall  see  what  they  shall  see.)  A suave, 
bland  Oriental,  with  the  old  Oriental  dignity. 

Har.  (Coldly)  I believe  so. 

Ism.  How  lovely  these  flowers  ! ( hooking  at  piano ) and 
the  music — but  the  music  is  dumb  till  it  is  evoked,  and  the 
flowers  need  no  fairy  touch  to  spread  their  perfume.  Oh, 
Nature  ! oh,  Art!  You  should  be  twin-sisters — one  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other — and  you  are  hardly  tenth  cousins, 
and  have  no  mutual  resemblance.  [Disappears. 

Chep.  Who’s  he  ? 

Har.  Ismael- al-Moolah ! 

Chep.  What  is  he  ? 

Har.  I don’t  know. 

Chep.  He  looks  like  an  acrobat — baked. 

Enter  Ismael,  at  door  r. 

Ism.  The  room  smells  like  a conservatory.  (Seeing  Chep- 
Stowe.)  Pardon  me,  Signor.  (To  Harold.)  You  don’t  in- 
troduce me  to  your  friend. 

Har.  Mr. 

Chep.  Ensign  John  Chepstowe.  I’ll  introduce  myself. 

Ism.  Ah  ! a soldier.  My  heart  warms  to  a soldier.  I,  too, 
have  been  a soldier. 

Chep.  Indeed ! What  service  P 

Ism.  Many.  (Shows  decorations  and  ribbons .) 

Chep.  Then  you  have  been  under  fire  ? 

Ism.  How  else  could  I show  these  ? 

Chep.  Did  you  ever  kill  a man  ? 

Ism.  You  mean  in  battle  ? 

Har.  How  else  could  he  mean  ? 

Ism.  (Sighs)  I fear  many.  Does  that  surprise  you  ? 

Chep.  Not  a bit.  You  look  the  sort  of  fellow  who  could 
kill  a fellow — and  not  care  a damn  ! 

Ism.  And  eat  him  afterwards,  eh  ? You  think  that  because 
I come  from  the  rich  East,  and  have  brown  blood,  and  a 
brown  skin,  and  black  eyes  and  yellow  eyeballs,  and  my 
tongue  is  strange.  I speak  English  like  a Frenchman,  because 
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I have  lived  many  years  in  France.  Yon  have  a strong  pre- 
judice against  foreigners,  you  English,  and  it  is  hard  on  me, 
for  I love  Europe ; I am  a European  in  education,  thought, 
and  feeling.  But  I have  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  makes 
many  suspect  me.  I look  like  a man  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights  ” — like  one  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  don’t  I ? 

Chep.  Yes,  exactly  like  Forty  Thieves  ; but  I should  like  to 
hear  you  talk  about  the  battles  you’ve  been  in. 

Ism.  Talk  ! Ha  ! Speech  is  the  index  and  mirror  of  the 
soul.  I have  many  indices  and  mirrors,  though  only  one 
soul.  In  what  language  will  you  that  I converse  with  you  ? 
Italian  ? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Spanish  P 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  German  ? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Latin? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Greek? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Hebrew ! 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Coptic  ? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Turkish? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Arabic  ? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  What  then  ? 

Chep.  English  ! English  ! English  ! 

Ism.  Ah,  English  ! Please  to  pass  then  on  the  other  side, 
for  I use  this  ear  only  for  foreign  and  scientific  tongue,  and 
the  other  for  the  vulgar  maternal  and  vernacular. 

Chep.  ( Surprised .)  Eh  ? 

Ism.  Ha!  You’ve  never  read  Moliere’s  “ Mariage  Force  ? ” 

Chep.  No  ; but  I’ve  read  Pierce  Egan’s  “ Boxiana!  ” 

Ism.  And  yet  you’ve  been  quoting  him  unconsciously  for 
the  last  five  minutes.  Oh  ! divine  Moliere  ! 

Chep.  But  about  these  battles  you’ve  fought  in  ? 

Har.  (Rising.)  We  have  no  time.  If  you’ll  go  and  help 
me  to  finish  packing  up,  we  can  return  here  to  bid  Miss  Waye 
good-bye. 


. 


' 
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Ism.  (To  Haeold.)  You  are  going  away  to-day  ? I am  so 
sorry!  (Shaking  hands  zuith  Haeold.) 

Chep.  And  I’m  so  glad  ! 

Ism.  I shall  see  yon  again  before  yon  start  P 

Hae.  Perhaps.  ( They  salute.  Chepstowe  d la  militaire.) 

[. Exeunt  Haeold  and  Chepstowe.  Chepstowe  e.  d., 
singing 

u How  happy’s  the  soldier,”  &c. 

Ism.  ( Watching  them  from  window.)  Poor  yonng  Pane  ! 
He’s  in  love  with  Mary.  I know  it,  I feel  it,  bnt  he’s  not  in 
love  with  me.  I feel  that,  too. 

Enter  Waye  e.  d.  (Waye  to  be  a fresh-coloured,  fair- 
haired, weak , vacillating  young  man,  self-indul- 
gent, one  who  cannot  deny  any  man  a favour.) 

Waye.  Grood  morning,  governor  ! 

Ism.  (Turning.)  Ah  ! my  yonng  pnpil ! (Tapping  him  on 
the  shoulder.)  How  goes  it  ? 

Waye.  Somewhat  seedy — (Looking  round) — and 

Ism.  Ah  ! a dram  of  brandy  would 

Waye.  (Shoiving  empty  flask.)  My  flask  is  out. 

Ism.  (Producing  flask.)  And  mine  is  full.  (Waye  drinks.) 
Wonderful  how  you  can  swallow  such  fire,  and  so  much  of  it ! 
Would  my  temperate  Eastern  constitution  were  like  yours  ! 
but  you  overdo  it ; you  drink  too  much ; it  must  tell  on 
you  in  time.  You  know  I always  warn  you  against  it  ? 

Waye.  You  do ; but  don’t  preach.  Don’t  consider  me  a 
little  boy  of  ten  years  old  ! 

Ism.  A boy  of  ten  years  old  ! Why,  you’re  a lover;  shortly, 
I hope,  to  be  a husband ! Eh  ? Oh,  divine  youth  ! Divine 
power  to  love,  and  still  diviner  power  to  inspire  it.  My  time 
is  gone,  and  my  heart  can  never  stir  again  save  at  the  sight 
of  the  happiness  of  others.  And  when’s  the  marriage  ? 

Waye.  I’ve  never  asked  her. 

Ism.  What  a sluggish  boy  ! If  it  were  my  case.  Ah  ! But 
you  must  ask,  and  soon.  If  not  to  solace  the  impatience  of 
your  own  heart,  for  a more  material  and  worldly  reason — a 
reason  that  in  this  atmosphere  of  sentiment  and  flowers  I 
blush  to  name — that  is,  I would  blush  but  that  my  brown  skin 
forbids  me.  Our  company  in  Hungary- 
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Waye.  The  Limited  Asiatic  and  European  Association  for 
Supplying  Preserved  Fresh  Meat  to  over-populated  countries 
at  one-third  the  present  market  price. 

Ism.  Yes.  Our  company  in  Hungary  wants  money. 

Waye.  The  devil  it  does  ! It  has  already  swallowed  up  such 
a lot. 

Ism.  It  has — but  if  we  would  reap  we  must  sow.  We  will 
sow — sovereigns  that  shall  come  up  hundreds. 

Waye.  When? 

Ism.  In  three  years — perhaps  two — who  knows  ? It  must 
come.  So  the  sooner  you  put  your  wife’s  money  into  the 
speculation  the  sooner  you  do  your  duty  to  her  as  well  as  to 
yourself. 

Waye.  If  you  think  it’s  my  duty. 

Ism.  It  is. 

Waye.  You’re  sure  ? 

Ism.  I swear  it,  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet — I mean  by  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto. 

Waye.  And  to  embark  Mary’s  money  in  it  too,  when  she’s 
my  wife  ? 

Ism.  When  she’s  your  wife — and  a propos — when  you  are 
married  you  must  insure  your  life  for  her. 

Waye.  For  how  much  ? 

Ism.  Umph — say  for  four  thousand. 

Waye.  Is  that  my  duty  too  ? 

Ism.  I swear  it,  by  the  holy  Ganges — I mean  by  the  holy 
Jordan ! ( Searching  for  papers.)  And,  by  the  way,  here’s 
your  cheque-book.  The  company  wants  £300. 

Waye.  Three ! 

Ism.  Yes. 

Waye.  Is  there  as  much  balance  left  ? 

Ism.  I think  so.  If  not,  they  will  let  you  overdraw. 

Waye.  I don’t  know  that. 

Ism.  Then  my  purse  must  make  it  up. 

Waye.  But  you  have  no  money : it’s  all  embarked  in  our 
Preserved  Fresh  Beef. 

Ism.  ( Affectionately .)  I’ll  pawn  my  jewels  rather  than  your 
cheque  should  be  dishonoured. 

Waye.  What  a good  fellow  you  are  ! 

Ism.  Not  half  so  good  as  I seem.  Here’s  pen  and  ink. 

Waye  writes  cheque , and  gives  it  to  Ismael.  As  soon 
as  Ismael  has  got  it , enter  Mary,  l.  d. 

Mary.  Good  morning. 


- ' 
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Ism.  ( Hiding  cheque  behind  his  back,)  Good  morning — as 
the  morning  cannot  help  being  when  it  shines  on  you.  Don’t 
be  impatient — I’m  going. 

Mart.  Going ! Why  ? 

Ism.  That  I may  not  interrupt  you. 

Mary.  Oh,  you  may  stay.  Willie  is  not  a very  ardent  lover, 
and  he’s  been  out  with  me  an  hour  and  a half. 

Wave,  But  I was  very  happy  all  the  time,  Mary. 

Mary.  ( Sitting  down  to  piano  and  playing.)  Now,  that  is  so 
kind  of  you  to  say  so.  I wonder  if  you  really  do  care  about 
me. 

Waye.  You  know  I do — ever  so  much. 

Ism.  A charming  sentiment. 

Mary.  ( Playing  throughout  dialogue.)  So  you  ought,  consi- 
dering how  long  we’ve  been  engaged — ever  since  we  were 
children.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I don’t  think  I would  have 
you. 

Ism.  Oh,  don’t  say  that ! ( Aside  to  Waye.)  Ask  her  not  to 

say  that. 

Waye.  (. Mechanically .)  Don’t  say  so  ! 

Ism.  No,  don’t.  Ah  ! you  young  people,  why  play  with 
your  happiness  while  youth  gilds  your  affection  with  its 
roseate  glow  ? If  I were  you 

Mary.  Well,  if  you  were  me  ? 

Ism.  If  I were  both  of  you — (as  with  a sudden  thought) — I 
will  be  both  of  you.  (Acting  the  two  parts.)  Then,  I,  William 
Waye,  loving  and  beloved  of  Mary  Waye,  should  draw  near 
unto  her  who  was  to  me  as  both  my  breath  and  the  beating  of 
my  heart,  and  I should  say,  “ Mary,  wre  have  loved  each  other 
from  childhood — from  the  days  when  we  lisped  in  infancy  to- 
gether, and  walked  out  into  the  green  fields  and  wove  chap- 
lets of  alternate  violets  and  daisies.” 

Mary.  (Laughing.)  But  we  never  did  weave  chaplets  of 
violets  and  daisies. 

Ism.  Then  you  should  have  done.  Don’t  interrupt  me. 
“ The  time  draws  nigh,  love,  which  should  make  you 
mine  in  the  sight  of  Allah — I mean  of  heaven  and  of  men. 
Come  unto  me,  Mary  my  wife  — for  my  soul  yearns  for 
thee.  I love  thee  as  the  waters  of  the  rivers  love  the 
sun,  and  the  sight  of  thee  floods  me  with  light,  and 
warmth,  and  rapture — even  as  with  the  glory  of  thy  face, 
the  majesty  of  thy  step,  and  the  intoxicating  perfume  of 
thy  presence.  Name  the  day,  and  that  day  to  be  within  a 
month  from  this  that  I may  take  thee  to  the  mosque — to  the 
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church — and  bid  the  priest  unite  us  now,  for  ever  and  for 
ever.” 

Mart.  (Half  frightened.)  I never  thought  there  was  all 
that  in  marriage. 

Waye.  Nor  I. 

Ism.  Then  I,  Mary,  so  gentle  and  so  sweet,  so  beautiful  and 
bashful,  should  place  my  hand  in  that  of  my  betrothed — 
(suiting  action  to  word) — and  looking  full  into  his  eyes,  that  I 
might  there  read  his  inmost  thoughts,  I would  say,  “The  heart  I 
gave  you  when  a child,  I now,  a woman,  give  to  you  again. 
Take  me  ! I am  thine  for  ever  ! In  joy,  triumph,  sickness, 
sorrow,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  in  the  hour  of  death,  I am  thine ! ” 

Mary.  (Impressed.)  You  frighten  me ! 

Ism.  And  our  wedding-day  shall  be  Wednesday,  this  day 
two  months. 

Waye.  Done ! On  Wednesday,  then 

Ism.  (With pocket-book.)  July  27. 

Waye.  I shall  be  the  happiest  of  men  ! 

Ism.  There  ! you  are  betrothed ! (Waye  hisses  her.) 

Mary.  Oh  ! (Disengaging  herself  and  crossing  to  mirror , 
which  she  touches , the  mirror  falls  to  the  ground.  Keziah  enters 
L.  d.  at  the  same  moment.) 

Kez.  (In  consternation.)  Oh,  Miss  Mary  ! 

Mary.  Keziah ! 

Kez.  Who  broke  it  ? 

Mary.  I did. 

Kez.  Then  you’ll  have  no  luck  for  seven  long  years  ! 

Ism.  Psha  ! ’Twas  not  worth  a guinea.  I’ll  replace  it. 

Mary.  My  grandmamma’s  favourite  old  mirror.  I would 
not  have  broken  it  for  worlds  ! 

Waye.  Never  mind,  Mary,  forget  it. 

Mary.  I can’t. 

Waye.  Sit  down  and  sing  us  a song. 

Mary.  Not  now. 

Kez.  Yes,  miss,  do.  They  say  music  has  a charm  to  keep 
off  spells. 

Mary.  Has  it  ? (Seats  herself  at  piano,  out  of  spirits.)  What 
shall  I play  ? 

Waye.  And  sing?  This.  (Pointing  to  song.) 

Kez.  May  I stop  and  hear  it  ? 

Waye.  Yes. 

Mary.  That  broken  glass  ! (She  sings  song.) 

During  song  Harold  looks  in  at  window.  He  remains 
there  till  song  is  over. 


Kez.  Here’s  Mr.  Harold.  [ They  all  turn. 

Ism.  He  arrives  most  apropos. 

Mary.  Won’t  you  come  in,  Harold  P 

[Harold  disappears  from  window , 

Waye.  Yes,  come  in.  [Harold  enters  at  door  r. 

Ism.  You  have  arrived  most  opportunely.  Come  and  give 
us  joy. 

Har.  Joy ! 

Ism.  Yes.  Let  me  present  you  to  two  young  hearts  that 
have  long  beaten  apart,  but  will  soon  throb  side  by  side. 
In  a month  these  two  will  be  one.  ( A pause.) 

Har.  You  are — so  soon  to  be — married  ? 

Waye.  Yes. 

Kez.  Isn’t  that  nice  ? 

Ism.  And  I claim  the  first  kiss  of  the  bride.  ( Kisses  Mary.) 

Kez.  And  isn’t  that  nasty  ? 

Ism.  You  see  I understand  your  English  manners. 

Kez.  Those  Turkeys  always  look  as  if  they  could  gobble 
you  up  ! 

Mary.  Yes,  Harold.  It  seems  strange — I don’t  know  why 
it  should — but  it  does  seem  strange  that  I should  have  to  tell 
you — but  I have  given  my  word. 

Har.  I congratulate  you,  and  wish  you  every  happiness  ! 

Kez.  Oh,  they’re  sure  to  have  that.  People  who  are  mar- 
ried are  always  happy ! 

Mary.  But  you  seem  out  of  spirits,  Harold  ? 

Waye.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Har.  I am  not  in  the  best  mood,  for  I come  to  bid  you 
good-bye. 

wAAYE.}Good'bye? 

Har.  Yes;  I go  back  to  Cambridge  to-day.  The  coach 
will  take  me  up  as  it  passes.  [Keziah  begins  to  cry  O — oh  ! 

Mary.  What  are  you  crying  for  Keziah  ? 

Kez.  ’Cos  he’s  going  away.  I like  people  to  go  as  far  as 
church  together,  but  no  further. 

Har.  (Aside.)  And  she  will  be  the  only  one  that  mourns 
me. 

Mary.  I am  very  sorry  that  we  are  to  lose  you. 

Har.  Thank  you. 

Waye.  So  am  I. 

Har.  Thank  you. 

Ism.  And  I. 


[Harold  bows. 
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Waye.  If  you’d  been  a parson,  Harold,  as  yon  will  be  some 
day,  yon  might  have  married  ns. 

Har.  Yes — I might  have  married  yon. 

Ism.  Even  now  yon  could  give  away  the  bride. 

Har.  Yes — even  now  I could  give  away  the  bride.  (To 
Mary.)  Though  I did  not  think  your  marriage  was  to  take 
place  so  soon,  I thought  that  the  next  time  I saw  yon  I might 
have  to  call  yon — no  longer  Mary,  but — Mrs.  Waye.  I had 
brought  you,  as  a gift  from  an  old  friend,  this  ring — (produc- 
ing it  in  case ) — which  I now,  in  presence  of  your  future  hus- 
band, ask  you  to  accept.  (Mastering  Ids  emotion  as  she  takes 
ring.  Music ; song  in  orchestra , piano.)  In  a few  days  there 
will  be  another  ring  upon  this  finger — a pledge  of  mutual  love 
to  last  till  death.  Should  this  little  gem  be  honoured  by  a 
place  beside  it,  let  their  emblematic  circles  remind  you  of  the 
affection  of  your  chosen  husband,  and  of  the  unalterable 
esteem  of  your  true  absent  friend.  God  bless  you  ! 

Horn  of  coach  heard.  Music . He  kisses  her  on  the 
forehead.  The  roof  of  the  coach  appears  in  sight. 
Chepstowe  on  the  box. 

Chep.  (From  roof.)  Now,  Harold  ! Here  we  are,  off  for 
London.  Good-bye,  Miss  Waye — good-bye,  Waye — good-bye 
everybody ! For-r-r-r-ward  ! 

Harold  goes  off  r.  d.  Waye  and  Mary  watch 
him  from  window  c.  Waye’s  arm  round 
Mary’s  waist.  Keziah  cries  near  piano.  Ismael 
takes  out  book  and  is  absorbed  in  calculation. 


END  OP  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 


Scene. — A Salon  in  the  principal  hotel  in  a small  town  in  Italy . 
(2nd  grooves .)  Door  r.  and  l.  The  apartments  supposed  to 
be  en  suite.  Window  C.,  showing  street  L.  C.  opposite.  The 
rooms  supposed  to  be  on  the  second-floor.  The  fittings  and 
furniture  shabby  magnificent.  All  decayed  grandeur.  Chairs , 
sofa , easy-chair , footstool.  Table  L.  C.  with  writing  materials. 
Cradle.  Scene  enclosed. 


Discovered — Keziah  asleep  in  arm-chair.  Mart  singing  the 
song  of  the  ls£  Act  to  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  which  she  is 
rocking. 

At  end  of  song  Ismael  appears  at  l.  d.  He  remains 
on  the  threshold.  He  wears  a long  dressing-gown. 

Ism.  (In  a whisper .)  Keziah  ! 

Mary.  Can  I [Keziah  wakes. 

Ism.  No.  (To  Keziah.)  The  fresh  medicine — ^some  more 
■water  ? [Keziah  gives  it  him  from  table. 
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Mart.  Is  lie  any  better  ? (Ismael  shakes  his  head.)  Shall 
I take  yonr  place  ? 

Ism.  Hot  just  yet.  I expect  that  after  this  be  will  sleep. 

[Exit  Ismael  l.  d. 

Kez.  I’ve  been  asleep.  It  was  sitting  np  all  last  night. 
( Looking  at  watch.)  It’s  eight  o’clock. 

Mart.  And  William  has  not  slept  the  whole  night.  I fear 
that  he  gets  worse  and  worse. 

Kez.  So  do  I.  Sometimes  when  I look  at  him  I’m  afraid 
he’ll  never  get  over  it.  I wish  we  were  in  England.  I don’t 
like  these  foreign  doctors.  I like  a real  regular  doctor  with  a 
white  neck. 

Mart.  But  Ismael  has  studied  medicine,  and  he  is  wonder- 
fully skilful. 

Kez.  He  believes  too  much  in  change  of  air  for  me. 
First  we  go  to  France,  then  to  Germany,  then  to  the  south  of 
France  again,  then  to  Italy — across  such  hills  as  Government 
shouldn’t  allow  to  be,  and  wouldn’t  in  my  country  where 
there’s  freedom  and  beer  on  draught — and  here  we  are  ! 

Mart.  And  here  we  have  been  four  months — and  here  baby 
was  born. 

Kez.  Poor  little  thing  ! to  be  born  in  Italy,  where  there’s 
no  registration,  nor  vaccination,  nor  any  other  Christian  com- 
forts— and  as  soon  as  you  get  better,  master,  who  was  ill 
before,  gets  worse,  and  we’re  forced  to  stop  here.  I hate 
Italy ; it’s  a nasty  place,  nothing  in  it  but  grapes  and  public 
buildings — every  one  out  of  repair.  Talk  about  beauty  ! — a 
lot  of  tumble-down  old  ruins  ! — a few  hods  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, and  a pail  or  two  of  whitewash  would  make  ’em  worth 
looking  at,  and  they  should  have  it  if  I had  my  way ; but  I 
don’t  believe  the  people  here  have  got  the  money  to  do  it, 
nor  the  brains.  Talking  of  bricks  makes  me  think  of  poor 
Mr.  Harold — where  was  it  you  heard  he  was,  in  that  letter 
that  was  forwarded  to  you  from  Paris  ? 

Mart.  In  India,  at  Secunderabad. 

Kez.  Secunderabad  ! another  Italian  sort  of  name.  Only 
to  think  now,  just  after  you  got  married,  of  his  giving  up  the 
notion  of  being  a parson  and  turning  officer,  and  buying  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  that  he  might  command  them,  having 
previously  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge  that  he  might  know 
how — but  la ! a clever  Cambridge  man  can  turn  his  degree  to 
anything.  ( Looking  into  cradle.)  Why  I declare  baby’s  wide 
awake,  and  quite  quiet — which  ain’t  usual  with  him — and 
lately  he’s  been  in  India,  fighting  with  the  negroes — Mr. 
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Harold  I mean,  and  not  tlie  baby.  Dear ! dear ! dear  ! 
slashing  and  cutting — cutting  bis  teeth  will  make  him  suffer, 
I know — but  perhaps  he’ll  get  promoted  for  it,  and  grow  up 
to  be  a general,  and  a blessing  to  you — I mean  the  baby, 

not  Mr.  Harold {Knock,  R.  d.) — That’s  Catterina.  Come 

in — I mean  entrate. 

Kilter  Catterina,  an  Italian  nurse-girl,  with  cloak  and  hood  for 

child. 

Bong  journey,  comati  to  take  outi  baby  for  a promenadi. 
{Taking  up  cradle  behind  table.)  Put  on  coati — mantilly.  I 
go  tooty.  Do  you  know,  missus,  I used  to  think  Mr.  Harold 
was  in  love  with  you  ? 

Mart.  In  love  ! — oh,  no ; he  cared  for  me  as  a friend — 
nothing  more. 

Kez.  Oh,  if  he  only  cared  for  you  as  a friend,  that  isn’t 
much.  I once  lent  a chap — Joe  Petherick  by  name — four 
pound  eight,  and  when  I asked  him  when  he  was  going  to 
put  up  the  banns,  he  said  he  only  cared  for  me  as  a friend ; 
but  his  friendly  feeling  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  him  pay 
me  back  my  four  pound  eight.  Just  an  hour’s  walk,  missus, 
and  we’ll  be  home  again.  Ah  ! talking  to  me  of  old  times 
makes  you  feel  quite  comfortable,  don’t  it  P A good  gossip 
about  what  is  past  and  gone  relieves  your  mind — I know  it 
does — Avia,  Catterina ! La,  her  eyes  are  as  black  as  sloes, 
and  her  skin  is  like  a Bath  brick  ! These  here  Italian  foreign 
women  always  look  to  me  like  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  petti- 
coats ; and  they  say  he  was  only  an  Italian  by  rights. 

[. Kxeunt  Keziah,  and  Catterina  and  child,  r.  d.  At 
the  same  moment  Ismael  appears  at  l.  d. 

Ism.  (Aside.)  ’Twill  soon  be  over  now. 

Mart.  (Seeing  him.)  How  is  my  husband  ? 

Ism.  Asleep — at  last. 

Mart.  Is  there  any  hope  P 

Ism.  None — at  least,  I fear  none.  [Mart  sinks  in  chair. 

Mart.  Oh,  my  child ! my  child  ! my  child  ! My  boy  who 
will  never  know  his  father’s  face. 

Ism.  Mary — dearest  Mary — remember  Providence  is  still 
with  you- — I am  still  with  you. 

Mart.  My  husband ! 

Ism.  I fear  that  medical  or  any  human  aid  will  not  much 
longer  avail  him.  His  strength  seems  going.  Ton  know  how 
I have  watched  him. 


- 


■ 
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Mary.  (Giving  him  her  hand.)  You  have  indeed  been  like 
a father. 

Ism.  I fear  that  when  the  inevitable  blow  shall  fall,  that  you 
will  find  yourself  in  some  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Mary.  ( Surprised .)  No ; my  husband  is  rich. 

Ism.  He  was  rich,  but  speculated  in  the  affairs  of  the  company 
in  which  he  had  so  largely  invested. 

Mary.  Poor  Willie  ! He  was  not  prudent,  I know  ; but  his 
good,  kind  heart,  and  your  shrewd  worldly  knowledge  made 
him  insure  his  life  heavily. 

Ism.  Yes — but  the  debts  will  swallow  it. 

Mary.  Debts  ! 

Ism.  ( Shaking  his  head.)  Speculation — the  company — the 
company. 

Mary.  Then  there  will  be  only  left  my  money — the  portion 
that  I brought  him  when  we  married. 

Ism.  That  also,  I regret  to  say,  has  gone. 

Mary.  (Astonished.)  Gone  ! How  ? 

Ism.  Debts — speculation — the  company. 

Mary.  My  portion  too  P 

Ism.  Alas ! I urged  him  to  settle  it  on  you  when  he  was 
solvent,  but  you  know — he  would  not  take  hints — my  poor 
suffering  friend — delicacy  forbade  me  from  pressing  the  subect. 

Mary.  (Falling  into  chair , her  head  resting  on  the  table.) 
Then  I and  my  baby  are  both  beggars  ? 

Ism.  Alas  ! yes  ! 

Mary.  My  child ! my  husband ! 

Ism.  Still  you  have  resources. 

Mary.  Where? 

Ism.  In  your  voice.  At  the  opera  you  would  make  a 
fortune. 

Mary.  My  voice  ! Could  I sing  with  the  thought  of  a dead 
husband  and  a beggared  child  weighing  on  my  heart  ? 

Ism.  Time  is  a great  consoler.  Heaven  has  willed  it  should 
be  so.  (Lowering  his  voice.)  And,  Mary,  I am  always  at  your 
feet.  Affection  for  my  poor  friend  stilled  my  tongue,  when  I 
first  beheld  you,  three  years  ago ; but  then,  and  since  then,  I 
have  loved  you.  (Mary  starts.)  I am  rich— I have  knowledge 
• — I can  protect  you  from  the  cruel  frown  of  the  world.  Give 
me  but  the  right  to  do  so.  Make  me  a second  father  to  your 
child. 

Mary.  (Rising.  After  a pause.)  And  is  it  when  a husband 
lies  dying,  that  you  dare  ask  his  wife  to  forget  her  vows,  and 
plight  herself  to  you  ? Coward ! I see  through  you  now  ! 
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Ism.  (Seeding  himself.')  Mary,  you  mistake,  you  misunder- 
stand me.  I am  your  friend. 

Mary.  Friend ! 

Ism.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  my  pro- 
posal— 

Mary.  Is  base  as  its  proposer.  ( Goes  to  l.  d.,  opens  it , and 
addresses  herself  to  the  inmate , whispering.)  Oil ! my  darling  ! 
my  husband  and  my  love  ! I see  you  lie  there,  with  death 
marked  on  your  pale  face;  and  could  I — (with  horror) — 
Oh ! I shudder  at  the  thought ! (Ismael  rises  and  approaches.) 
Do  not  touch  me  ! I cannot  breathe  ; let  me  go  from  hence, 
for  your  villany  poisons  the  air.  [Exit  Mary,  r.  d. 

Ismael  goes  to  l.  d.  and  wcdches , then  closes  it. 

Ism.  Ah,  woman  ! woman  ! — divine  but  dangerous  ! " ’Tis 
thus  they  repulse  their  best  friends.  Poor,  tender,  helpless, — 
’tis  useless  to  struggle, — what  has  she  to  rely  on  but  me  ? 
( Takes  oid  letters  and  calculations.)  100 — 108 — 240 — 312 — 
506 — 800 — 9 — Ah  ! this  must  be  met,  and  by  this  post. 
Poor  Willie  ! It  will  be  better  that  he  should  not 
know  the  state  that  his  affairs  will  be  found  in  at  his  death. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  quarrel  with  the  decrees  of  Providence 
unwisely.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  had  to  meet  this 
dreadful  charge,  which  what  I now  do  can  shake  off  but  a 
month  or  two.  I will  spare  him  the  pain  and  shame  of  rank- 
ing among  criminals.  ( Feels  in  the  pochet  of  dressing-gown , 
and  produces  cheques , tracing-paper , 8fc. ; then  sits  down  to 
table.)  Poor  Mary — alone  and  with  her  child.  This  for  135. 
135.  {Writing.)  Good  ! Ah,  William  Waye  ! — ah,  William 
Waye  ! — you  have  gone  much — much  too  fast.  A short 
life  and  a merry  one — that  was  your  device.  Your  life  will 
be  short.  Has  it  been  merry  P I fear  not.  210 — 345.  He 
and  the  company  will  have  a race  which  shall  expire  first. 
Then  the  discovery  and — more  debts — more  fraud' — more 

Flaring’ this  Waye,  thin,  cadaverous , and  weak,  has 
appeared  at  door  L.  2 E. ; he  staggers  towards  door 
in  flat , then  seeing  Ismael  engaged  in  writing , he 
listens , overlooks  him , and  places  his  hand  on  the 
forged  papers.  Picture.  Waye  secures  the  papers. 

Waye.  (In  a weak , dying  voice.)  No,  villain  ! No  more  ! 
No  more  ! 
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Ism.  My  friend  1 

Waye.  I see  it  all ! The  money  which  has  been  raised,  as 
yon  told  me  by  speculation — all  forged — all  forged.  ( Looking 
at  cheque.')  And  in  my  name. 

Ism.  My  friend,  you  are  delirious  ! 

Waye.  Mary ! Keziah ! Where  are  you  ? This  shall  be 
known ! I will  at  once  accuse  you  ! ( Going  to  bell.  Ismael 

holds  him  down  in  chair.) 

Ism.  My  friend,  do  not  ring  the  bell,  you  are  not  strong 
enough.  I will  ring  it  for  you. 

Waye.  Monster  ! Thus  to  abuse  your  strength. 

Ism.  But  for  your  good,  William — ^ut  for  your  good  ! 

Waye.  Oh,  I am  dying  ! (Leanin^back.) 

Ism.  Alas,  my  friend,  you  look  as  if  you  were  dying  ! 

Waye.  I shall  see  the  sun  no  more  ! In  these  last  few  mo- 
ments my  mental  vision  clears,  and  I see  all ! I am  dying 
by  poison  ! 

Ism.  Poison ! Allah ! — I should  say,  blessed  Virgin ! 

Waye.  Mary,  my  wife,  come  to  me  ! 

Ism.  Your  wife  ! Do  you  suspect  her  ? 

Waye.  Ho,  villain,  you  ! 

Ism.  You  are  delirious  ! 

Waye.  You  shall  not  escape ! Mary  ! 

Ism.  My  friend,  consider.  If  we  should  unhappily  lose  you, 
you  may  rely  on  me — (the  triumph  on  his  face) — to  take  care 
of  your  wife  and  child  when  you  are  gone. 

Waye.  Villain ! 

Ism.  Your  pecuniary  affairs  are  in  confusion.  Be  it  my 
task  to  show  the  world  how  you  managed  them. 

Waye.  This  pain  ! — the  poison  ! 

Ism.  You  know,  how  I have  tended  you  during  your  long 
sickness. 

Waye.  And  hurried  me  from  place  to  place  to  hide  your 
guilt.  (Bising.)  Help ! 

Ism.  My  poor  friend,  death  is  on  your  face.  (Letting  him 
go.)  Have  you  strength  to  reach  the  bell  ? 

Waye.  I will  try.  I will  not  die  alone  with  you.  (Rises.) 
My  sight  is  gone.  I — I 

[Falls  in  chair.  Ismael’s  face  expresses  triumph. 

Enter  Mary  and  Keziah  with  the  child , followed  by  Officer 
and  two  Italians,  and  Catterina. 

Mary.  A gentleman  wishes  to  see  my  husband.  I have 
told  him  he  is  too  ill. 
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Off.  My  business  is  with  William  Waye. 

Ism.  He  is  here. 

Mart.  (Going  round  to  chair.')  He  has  fainted  ! 

Off.  You  are  my  prisoner.  (Arresting  Waye  in  chair.)  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a warrant  to  arrest  him  for  forgery. 


Ism.  Alas  ! my  poor  friend — he  is  dead.  (Goming  from  before 
the  arm-chair.) 


grasjped  in  it.)  My  husband  ! 

Ism.  Quite  dead.  Your  prisoner  has  escaped  you,  sir.  Ho 
human  law  can  touch  him  ! 


Mary.  What ! 


[Waye  rises. 
[Waye  falls  dead  in  chair. 


| Dead ! 


Mary.  (Takes  his  hand  and  gets  the  papers  which  Were 


Picture. 


end  of  act  ii. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I.  — Mary's  lodgings  in  Portsmouth.  Meanly-furnished 
chambers — (in  2nd  grooves.')  Scene  enclosed.  Poors  R.  1.  E. 
and  l.  1.  E.  Large  window  at  back  looking  on  to  river.  The 
opposite  shore  painted  on  cloth.  Outside  window  is  a boat  and 
pair  of  oars , not  seen  at  the  commencement  of  Act.  As  the  Act 
progresses  the  tide  rises , bringing  boat  to  the  level  of  stage. 
Table  on  strip  of  carpet  and  chairs , R.  c.  Chest  of  drawers , 
Sfc.  Discovered , Keziah  and  Little  Willie.  Keziah  is  dress- 
ing the  child  for  a walk.  Mrs.  Minns  standing  looking  oh. 

CLOTH. 


WATER-PIECES  TO  RISE. 


BOAT. 
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Kez.  And  he  loves  his  own  Keziah,  don’t  he  ? {Boy  assents.) 
He  never  won’t  love  nobody  better  than  his  own  Keziah,  will 
he  ? He’ll  never  let  nobody  else  wash  him  and  dress  him 
and  love  him,  will  he  ? He’ll  never  scratch  nobody  else’s 
face,  nor  kick  nobody  else’s  shins,  but  always  remain  true  to 
his  Keziah,  won’t  he  ? {Child  assents.  Keziah  comes  down.) 
Ah,  he  says  so  now,  but  he’ll  grow  out  of  it  like  all  the  rest 
of  his  sex,  won’t  he  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Most  likely. 

Kez.  Boys  never  remain  good  after  they  get  into  knicker- 
bockers. I suppose  there  must  be  some  charm  in  the  petti- 
coats, for  directly  they  leave  them  off  they  grow  up  into 
trousers  and  deceivers. 

Mrs.  M.  ( Shaking  her  head.)  Ah,  they  do.  When  you 
talk  like  that  you  make  me  think  of  my  poor  old  man  as  is 
gone  fourteen  year  ago. 

Kez.  Was  he  a deceiver  ? 

Mrs.  M.  {Proudly.)  Oh,  very  much  so  indeed!  In  that  re- 
spect he  was  quite  a gentleman,  I assure  you. 

Kez.  Deceiver  ! ah  ! — I suppose  they  all  are — the  same  as 
the  dogs  in  the  hymn-book,  becos  “ it  is  their  nature  to.”  I’ve 
had  seventeen  sweethearts. 

Mrs.  M.  Seventeen ! What  luck  ! 

Kez.  I’m  thirty-four  years  old — that’s  one  sweetheart ^for 
every  two  years.  Seventeen  I’ve  had,  and  they  all  deceived 
me. 

Mrs.  M.  What  a misfortune ! 

Kez.  I’d  like  to  try  the  eighteenth,  though. 

Mrs.  M.  Better  luck  next  time. 

Kez.  But  I never  would  have  a sweetheart  as  was  a gentle- 
man— no  ; I don’t  think  it’s  right  for  a servant- gal.  As  the 
proverb  says,  “ the  pitcher  as  goes  too  often  to  the  swell  is 
sure  to  get  broken.”  Look  at  my  missus  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Ah,  indeed  ! Whenever  I look  at  her  it  reminds 
me  of  my  poor  old  man. 

Kez.  She  got  married — lots  o’  money — he  spent  it  all. 
When  he  died,  not  a penny  left — or  what  there  was  was  made 
away  with  by  that  rascal  Ismael. 

Mrs.  M.  Him  as  I read  about  in  the  paper  the  other  day, 
who  has  been  over  in  India  lately,  and  made  himself  so  useful 
to  the  English  Government  during  the  mutiny  ? 

Kez.  Him  ! — as  big  a villain  as  never  walked  on  two  legs 
like  a man,  but  ought  to  have  been  a serpent,  crawling  on  his 
Stomach. 
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Mrs.  M.  Dear,  dear  ! 

Kez.  Well,  there  was  my  missus,  in  a foreign  land — where 
they  don’t  speak  English — a low,  ignorant  set,  only  Italians, 
dear,  the  best  on  ’em.  There  she  was,  left  without  a penny, 
or  anything  to  wear,  or  to  eat,  or  to  drink — except  the  baby, 
who  was  a great  comfort  to  her — he  was  so  tiresome,  and  that 
turned  her  attention  from  her  grief.  But  she  had  a lovely 
voice,  and  she  was  advised  to  turn  her  attention  to  singing ; 
so  the  last  few  pounds  she  had,  she  spent  in  going  to  Milan, 
and  learning,  la  ! la  ! la  ! ( Buns  a scale ) only  she  did  it  better 
than  that,  you  know;  then  she  came  to  England,  and  came 
out  at  the  opera — and  what  d’ye  think  ? at  the  opera  they 
made  her  sing  in  Italian,  and  I heard  that  all  the  great  singers 
was  Italians — such  rubbish  ! as  if  the  English  couldn’t  sing 
better  than  the  Italians,  let  alone  being  more  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

Mrs.  M.  Ah  ! that  reminds  me  of  my  poor 

Kez.  Old  man  ? I knew  it  would — ’cos  everything  else  does. 
Do  let  me  get  a word  in  now  and  then,  and  I’ll  listen  to  you 
bv-and-by.  Well,  she  made  a great  hit 

Mrs.  M.  What’s  that  ? 

Kez.  I’ll  tell  you,  if  you’ll  let  me.  When  a lady  singer  be- 
comes a favourite — that  is,  when  she  becomes  a great  miss — 
they  always  call  her  a great  hit.  Well,  she  made  such  a name 
that  they  called  her  “ the  nightingale,”  and  the  nights  she 
sang  used  to  be  called  the  “ night’s  nights.  There  were  only 
fourteen  of  them  altogether. 

Mrs.  M.  Fourteen ! just  the  same  number  of  years  as 
my  poor  old  man 

Kez.  Just  so.  Well,  then  she  fell  ill;  the  excitement  had 
been  too  much  for  her  ; six  months  she  lay  upon  a bed  of 
sickness,  and  when  she  got  well,  her  voice — that  is,  the  best 
part  of  it — had  gone. 

Mrs.  M.  Couldn’t  she  get  it  back  again  ? 

Kez.  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Minns,  what  a funny  question ! You 
can’t  get  back  a lost  voice  by  advertising  for  it  in  the  papers 
as  if  it  were  a lost  dog  ! So  they  gave  her  a second  part  at 
the  opera,  and  then  she  failed. 

Mrs.  M.  Poor  thing.  Then  I suppose  she  went  through  the 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  ? 

Kez.  ( Irritated .)  Ko ; failed  as  a singer.  Then,  as  we 
hadn’t  a penny  to  buy  the  baby  anything  with,  she  was  forced 
to  go  into  the  chorus. 

Mrs.  M.  Ah ! poor  thing  ! such  a long  way  off. 
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Kez.  ( [Gulping  down  her  annoyance.')  Went  into  the  chorus 
for  two  pounds  a week ; and  here  we  are  in  Portsmouth,  in 
lodgings,  at  nine  shillings  a week. 

Mrs.  M.  Which  does  not  include  washing,  though  that 
doesn’t  come  to  much  here. 

Kez.  ( 'Looking  round.)  I should  think  not.  And  this  being 
Saturday,  she  always  takes  out  Willie  for  a walk  before  she 
goes  for  her  money.  [The  child  is  nea/r  window. 

Enter  Mary.  She  is  much  altered , older , 8fc.,  dressed  shabbily 
in  light  dress  and  shawl. 

Mary.  Mind  ! Willie  might  fall  out  of  the  window  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  window  is  fastened.  ( Going  up  and  looking 
down.)  The  tide  is  just  turning. 

Mary.  (To  Willie.)  My  darling  shall  go  out  with  his  mam- 
ma. Mamma  is  going  to  get  some  money,  and  buy  him  a 
new  hat,  and  some  toys. 

[Guns  outside.  Cheers.  Drum.  March  played  by 
military  band , behind  the  scenes .] 

What’s  that  ? 

Kez.  ( Opening  window.)  Boats  and  soldiers. 

Mrs.  M.  I know  what  it  is.  It’s  the  troops  landing. 
They’re  the  heroes  of  India — the  men  who’ve  been  fighting 
there,  and  putting  down  the  Mutiny. 

Mary.  The  heroes  of  India  ! 

Kez.  (Holding  child.)  Look  at  the  pretty  soldiers,  dear, 
who  go  out  to  fight  and  die  in  cold  weather  and  hot  weather, 
that  pretty  babies  like  you  may  lie  soft  and  warm,  and  haye 
no  fear  of  nasty  foreigners. 

Mrs.  M.  They’re  marching  down  the  street. 

[Quick-step  outside.  Cheers .] 

Mary.  Let’s  go  and  see  them,  Willie. 

Kez.  (Taking  up  child.)  Come,  darling,  when  ever  I see 
a red  coat  it  always  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Harold,  and  of  that 
ugly,  horrid— — (Looking  at  Mary.)  But  I mustn’t  men- 
tion him.  Say  go  on,  mamma,  we’ll  follow. 

[Exit  Mary  l.  d. 

Isn’t  he  a beauty,  Mrs.  Minns  ? Don’t  he  remind  you  of 
your 

Mrs.  M.  Of  my 
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^ | Together.  Poor  old  man  ! 

Kez.  I thought  so.  [Exit  Keziah  and  child  L.  d. 

Military  music  and  cheers  nearer. 

Mrs.  M.  (. At  door  l.)  Poor  fellows  ! How  glad  they  must 
be  after  all  that  fighting  abroad  to  get  home  and  have  some 
tea.  There’s  some  of  them  at  the  corner.  ( Noise  of  manoeuvres 
without  us  she  describes  them .)  It’s  wonderful  to  see  all  their 
legs  going  together  ; it’s  like  machinery — like  steam-engines 
in  boots  and  trowsers.  How  they’ve  stopped,  all  at  once,  like 
the  kitchen- clock.  I wonder  they  ain’t  afraid  of  handling 
those  guns.  How  they’re  turning  towards  the  barracks.  Eh  ! 
Why,  here’s  two  of  ’em  looking  at  this  house.  ( Knock  L.) 
Why,  they’re  in  the  passage  ! 

Har.  (Appearing  at  door  l.)  Is  there  a young  woman  living 
here  by  the  name  of  Keziah  ? 

Harold  and  Chepstowe  enter  l.  d.,  both  in  regimentals. 

Mrs.  M.  I beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Who  did  you  want  ? 

Chep.  Allow  me  to  explain.  This  gentleman  has  just  dis- 
embarked from  a long  sea- voyage,  and  he  wishes  to  see  a 
young  lady. 

Har.  Will  you  be  quiet  P I saw  a young  woman  pass  up 
the  street;  whom  I knew  before  I left  England. 

Chep.  Ho  confessions  now.  If  the  old  lady  isn’t  modest, 
I am. 

Har.  Do  keep  silent. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a young  woman  lodging  here,  called 
Keziah — but  she  is  out. 

Har.  That  I know.  When  will  she  be  back  ? 

Mrs.  M.  In  about  an  hour. 

Har.  I can’t  wait  an  hour. 

Chep.  My  friend  is  so  impatient. 

Har.  ( Seeing  pen  and  ink  on  mantelpiece.')  May  I write  a 
line  to  her  ? 

_ Mrs.  M.  Yes,  sir.  ( Getting  materials.)  She  shall  have  it 
directly  she  comes  in. 

Har.  Thanks. 

Chep.  Dearest  K. — I’ve  been  away — come  back  to-day — Oh 
don’t  say  nay — Love  and  honour  and  obey.  (Sings.) 


' 


t’ 
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“ List  to  me,  fairest  she, 

I’ll  ne’er  love  any  other  than  thee, 

Oh  will  yon  be  as  trne  ? 

No,  said  she,  I’ll  be  blowed  if  I do.” 

Mes.  M.  I beg  yonr  pardon,  gentlemen,  but  haven’t  yon 
jnst  come  from  India  ? 

Hae.  Yes. 

Mes.  M.  And  yon’ve  been  fighting  the  black  heathens  there. 
Serjeant  Higgins  was  telling  me  all  abont  it  yesterday.  A 
very  gentlemanly  man,  Serjeant  Higgins — been  in  the  Artillery, 
and  mnch  respected  there.  He  told  me  of  one  yonng  gentle- 
man who  was  taken  prisoner  by  one  of  the  nasty  leaders 
of  the  heathens. 

Hae.  Bahander  Khan. 

Mes.  M.  Yes,  that’s  his  ngly  name.  Well,  sir,  this  Porter-can 
took  a yonng  gentleman  prisoner,  and  wanted  him  to  send 
false  information  to  the  English  soldiers  so  as  to  lead  them 
into  a barricade — no,  not  a barri — but  an  ambuscade — it 
was  some  cade  or  other — and  he,  that  is  the  young  gentleman 
said  no,  he’d  see  Porter -can  (something  he  made  use 
of  in  improper  language)  first.  Then  Porter-can  showed 
him  all  the  tortures  — and  threatened  to  burn  him  — and 
to  grind  him  to  powder — and  to  cut  his  eyelids  off — and  all 
sorts  of  things — but  all  he  got  out  from  the  young  English 
gentleman  was  that  he  would  see  him  (improper  language) 
first. 

Hae.  Yes,  all  that  happened — and  that  is  the  young  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  happened. 

Mes.  M.  Lor ! — this  ! ( Gurtseying  to  Chepstowe.) 

Chep.  And  this  is  the  young  gentleman  who  came  with  two 
companies  and  rescued  me  and  the  other  prisoners. 

Mes.  M.  Lor ! What  two  nice  young  fellers  ! They  do  so 
remind  me  of  my  poor  old  man  as  I lost. 

[Military  music  outside. 

More  heroes ! You’ll  find  the  pen  and  ink  all  here,  sir. 

[Exit  Mes.  Minns,  l.  d. 

Chep.  Lovely  woman,  eh,  Harold?  Plenty  of  her — nice 
thick  waist,  and  fine  large  hands  and  feet.  With  a wife  like 
that,  what  more  could  the  heart  of  man Keziah  ? (Chep- 

stowe goes  up  to  window  c.,  opens  it , and  looks  out.  It  begins  to 
grow  foggy  on  the  river . The  fog  accumulates  during  Chep- 

stowe’s  speech.) 
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Har.  (At  table.)  If  I am  not  compelled  to  go  to  London  to- 
morrow, I will  call  and  see  Keziah.  She  can,  no  donbt,  give 
me  news  of  Mary.  What  can  have  become  of  her  ? Since 
her  husband  died  in  Italy,  I have  lost  all  trace.  In  the 
village  they  know  nothing.  It  would  have  been  better  had 
she  married  me,  and  shared  the  poor  fortunes  of  a soldier. 
Keziah  has,  of  course,  left  her,  but  perhaps  she  may  know  of 
her  whereabouts.  Why  can  I not  forget  her  ? Why  does  her 
voice  still  linger  in  my  ears,  as  if  the  past  had  not  been  P I 
may  think  of  her  now — she  is  no  longer  another’s  wife.  (He 
writes .) 

[Fog  on  the  river  gathers  during  the  following. 

Chep.  (At  window.')  The  tide’s  coming  in  at  a slashing  pace  ! 
Why,  here’s  a boat  below ! When  the  tide  is  up,  I should 
think  it  must  come  flush  with  the  window.  By  Jove,  Harold — 
(at  open  window) — isn’t  it  fine  to  be  again  in  England  ? 
Don’t  all  the  men  you  meet  look  fat,  and  don’t  the  women 
look  beautiful  ? Isn’t  it  fine  to  hear  the  fellows  in  the  street 
swear  so  boldly,  and  to  know  that  if  you  gave  them  a crack 
with  your  cane,  instead  of  crouching  and  getting  out  of  your 
way,  like  those  Indian  hounds,  they’d  let  out  with  their  left, 
and  hit  you  smack  between  the  eyes  ; to  know  that  your  men 
will  come  into  barracks  drunk,  not  with  filthy  raki,  but  with 
honest  adulterated  beer.  Isn’t  it  charming  to  see  that  nobody 
salaams  to  you,  or  treats  you  with  the  slightest  politeness,  not 
like  those  brutes  abroad,  who  are  eternally  civil  and  obliging, 
cuss  ’em.  Then  look  at  the  climate  ! What  a lovely  clouded 
sky — none  of  your  beastly  blue — and  a fine  thick  fog  rolling 
down  from  the  river ! It’s  beautiful ! It’s  natural ! It’s 
poetical ! It’s  jolly ! It’s  home  ! It’s  England ! (He  leaves 
ivindow  open.) 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Minns,  l.d. 

Har.  There  is  the  note,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  M.  Minns,  sir,  widow  of  Matthew  Minns.  (Harold 
gives  her  money.)  Thank  you,  sir.  Shall  I say  you’ll  call  to- 
morrow, sir  ? 

Har.  If  I can,  yes  ; but  I may  have  to  go  to  London.  If 
not 

Mrs.  M.  You’ll  call.  Very  good,  sir. 

Chep.  (Coming  down.)  And  you’re  a widow,  are  yon, 
Mrs. 

Mrs.  M.  Minns,  sir.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chep.  Do  you  ever  intend  to  enter  the  happy  state  again  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Lord,  sir  ! — no.  An  old  woman  like  me  ! 

Chep.  If  I were  you  I wouldn’t. 

Har.  Come,  Chepstowe.  [Exit  Harold,  l.  d. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  not,  sir,  if  I may  be  so  bold  ? 

Chep.  Men  are  so  deceitful^  and  the  next  offer  you  receive, 
Mrs. 

Mrs.  M.  Minns,  sir. 

Chep.  Minns,  sir.  Remember  my  advice  and  follow  it. 

[Exit  Chepstowe,  l.  d. 

Mrs.  M.  Two  very  nice  young  gentlemen ; but  the  other 
seems  the  steadier. 

[. During  this  speech  the  boat , attached  to  the  shore  by 
a chain , comes  flush  up  to  window.  ] 

The  other  seems  to  me  to  be  a flirt.  I wonder  what  he  can 
want  with  Keziah ! 

[Ismael,  in  a boat , passes  the  window  swiftly.'] 

What  is  that  ? Oh,  a boat ! La ! how  foggy  it’s  getting. 
{Closing  window.')  And  I’ve  to  do  all  my  marketing.  I’ll  ask 
Mrs.  Alsop  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  front  door  while  I’m  out. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Minns.  Music. 

[Ismael  opens  window  and  enters.  A second  boat  is 
seen  moored  close  to  the  other.] 

Ism.  Yes,  this  is  it.  I saw  Mary  leave  the  house  before  I 
took  the  boat.  Oh,  human  suffering  how  terrible ; but  how 
beautiful  thou  art ! The  love  I feel  is  not  the  hot  and  selfish 
passion  that  passes  in  the  sunny  East  for  love.  Ho  ’tis  the  purer 
feeling  painted  by  the  poets  of  this  cloudier  clime.  I will  it, 
and  you  shall  be  mine.  My  hand  shall  draw  you  from  the 
slough  of  poverty,  and  lift  you  to  wealth — to  power — to  me. 
Where  is  the  child  P It  was  not  with  its  mother.  ( Goes  to 
door , r.)  The  bedroom — no,  empty — void  as  my  poor  old  friend 
Mrs.  Legrant’s  heart.  She  would  adopt  a child,  and,  in  her 
simplicity,  she  advertised  for  it.  ( Takes  out  a newspaper  slip 
and  reads.)  “ Wanted  to  adopt,  a child — a boy  preferred — by 
a lady.”  Ah,  poor  old  lady  ! she  shall  have  her  wish,  and  she 
shall  also  insure  her  life  heavily  for  the  child,  whose  guardian 
I will  be.  ( During  this  speech  he  reads  letters  on  table  and 

pockets  them.) 
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Mary.  (Without.)  I can  carry  him  myself,  Keziah. 

Ism.  Her  voice ! (He  drops  newspaper  slip.)  And  with 
the  boy.  ( Conceals  himself.) 

Enter  Mary  with  child  sleeping  in  her  arms. 

Mary.  I’ll  fetch  the  toys,  and  yon  can  carry  the  basket. 
(Whispering  as  she  enters.)  Fast  asleep!  The  fresh  sea-air 
has  overcome  him.  Lie  there,  my  darling.  (Placing  the  child 
in  the  arm-chair  and  covering  him  with  shawl.  Whispering  to  him.) 
And  when  yon  wake  yon  shall  find  your  playthings  all  around 
yon,  and  your  mother  watching  your  joy. 

[Leaves  him  and  goes  off,  L.  D. 

Ism.  ( Coming  forwaA'd.)  A pretty  boy — a very  pretty  boy  ! 
And  fast  asleep.  Lest  the  cold  should  wake  him,  and  he 
should  be  distressed  at  finding  himself  among  strangers,  this 
will  prolong  his  slumber.  Luckily,  the  fog  is  getting  thicker. 

[Places  phial  under  child’s  nostrils.  Music  continued  at 
intervals , until  end  of  act.’] 

Now  for  the  boat ! 

[Ismael  wraps  child  in  a shawl  that  he  has  brought  with 
him,  leaving  the  shawl  left  by  Mary  still  on  the 
chair,  and  carries  him  to  the  boat,  then  shuts 
window.  ] 

Enter  Mary  and  Keziah,  both  carrying  toys — A waggon , a hoop, 
a gun,  tfc.  They  place  them  on  the  table. 

Mary.  Now,  my  boy,  when  he  wakes — (turns,  and  sees  chair 
empty.)  Why,  where  is  he  ? I left  him  on  the  chair,  sleeping. 

Kez.  He’s  woke  up,  and  toddled  into  the  bed-room.  (Goes 
into  bed-room,  r.h.)  Oh ! you  bad  boy.  Come  out ! come 
out ! 

Mary.  To  think  of  his  falling  asleep  just  as  we  got  to  the 
toy-shop.  Such  a silly  little  fellow ! 

Keziah  re-enters . 

Kez.  He’s  not  in  the  room. 

Mary.  Not  in  the  room  ? Impossible  ! 

[Pushes  by  her  into  bed-room . 
Kez.  He  Can’t  have  passed  us  no  how — oh,  no  ! (Opening 
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casement.)  He  couldn’t  have  opened  this  big  window.  Oh ! if 
anything  should  have  happened  to  him  ! 

[Mary  shrieks  outside , then  rushes  on,  and  throws  her- 
self into  Keziah’s  arms.] 

Mary.  He’s  gone  ! gone  ! My  boy — where — oh  ! I shall 
die.  Hold  me,  I — I — I.  My  boy,  Willie,  they  shall  not  keep 
us  apart. 

[She  sinks  on  stage , Keziah  on  her  knees  with  her.'] 

Kez.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  bear  up  ! He’s  only  missing  for 
a moment.  Perhaps  he’s  with  the  old  woman.  (Lying  on  the 
floor  beside  her. ) Mary  ! Mary,  my  love  ! speak  to  me  ! Let 
us  go  together  and  find  him.  My  dear ! my  love  ! ( Feeling 
her  hands.)  She’s  quite  cold  ! I — I — The  child  cannot  be  lost ! 
Lost ! No.  And  if  he  were  I’d  find  him,  if  I sought  out  every 
hole  and  corner  upon  earth.  (Sees  slip  of  newspaper  dropped  by 
Ismael.)  What’s  this  ? (Beads.)  Eh ! Who’s  been  here  ? 
Who’s  dropped  this  P This  means  something  ! Mary,  my 
love ! 

[She  lifts  Mary  so  that  her  face  is  seen  by  the  audience. 
She  is  mad.] 

(With  sudden  conviction.)  Great  heavens!  She  is  mad!  I 
must  find  help.  Stay  here,  dearest ! Don’t  you  know  me  ? 
No — no  ! Dare  I trust  her  by  herself  ? I must  for  a moment. 

[Exit  Keziah,  l.  d. 

Mary.  (Her  features  vacant  and  her  eye  dilated.)  Give  me 
your  hand,  Willie.  Let  us  walk  together.  Your  father  is  in 
heaven,  and  we  remain  on  earth  to  think  of  him  and  love  his 
memory.  He  is  dead,  Willie — dead,  my  child — perhaps  poi- 
soned ! And  I yet  live  to  tell  you  of  it.  When  you  are  young 
and  strong  it  is  so  difficult  to  die!  Where  are  you,  my 
little  son  ? My  pretty  playmate  ? Where  ? Where  ? 

[Turns  and  sees  open  window.  The  fog  is  now  thick  on 
the  water.  The  gauzes  down.] 

Why,  there  you  are  ! I see  you  stretching  forth  your  hands 
to  me  as  if  inviting  me  to  heaven  ! I’ll  come  to  you  ! Your 
mother  will  join  you  there — on  earth — by  sea — or  in  the  sky  ! 

She  steps  into  the  boat.  Takes  up  the  chain.  The  chain 
falls  into  the  boat , and  the  boat  floats  away. 

Mechanical  change  and  effect. 
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The  flats , 8fc.,  run  forward.  Music  forte.  When  the 
flats  are  drawn  off. the  river  is  discovered — at 
night , during  a fog.  Nothing  seen  hut  the  water 
and  gauzes.  Mart  standing  in  the  boat , the 
stem  to  the  audience , lighted  up  by  the  green  moon - 
light.  The  boat  and  her  figure  reflected  in  the 
moonlight.  ( This  must  be  done  by  means  of  look- 
ing-glass let  into  the  sea-cloth  near  the  boat.)  All 
round  Mart  is  dark  — her  figure  is  light  and 
bright.  Mart’s  eyes  fixed  in  madness.  She  sings 
the  song  of  the  first  act.  A shadowy  boat , supposed 
to  contain  Ismael  and  the  child , glides  by  at  the 
back,  as  the  drop  descends. 


Gauzes. 


Lime-Light. 

/ 
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Boat,  Maby  in  it ; 
\ her  figure  reflected 
in  water. 


Gauzes 


- 
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ACT  IV. 


Scene. — A Square  in  London.  Snow  on  the  ground.  Bailings , 
lamp-posts,  trees , 8fc.  Night.  House  brilliantly  lighted  L.  u.  E. 
An  awning  over  the  door  for  the  arrival  of  guests.  The  awning 
continued  off  stage.  Noise  of  carriages , 8fc.,  heard  near 
awning. 


HOUSE. 


A 


// 


PILES 

OP  PAVEMENT. 


j Enter  Keziah  and  Mary,  both  very  poorly  dressed , l.  h.  2 e. 

Kez.  No,  no,  my  dear  ! yon  mustn’t  think  of  it. 

Mary.  But  what  can  we  do  ? The  rent  is  due  to-night — we 
are  strangers  in  the  house — and  it  must  be  paid. 

Kez.  The  woman  must  wait.  I shall  get  the  money  for  the 
things  to-morrow,  and  we  can  pay  her  then. 
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Mary.  Oh,  my  good  Keziah  ! To  think  that  I should  have 
to  live  upon  your  earnings. 

Kez.  Why  not  ? I lived  long  enough  on  yours,  and  the  idea 
of  you — a lady — singing  in  the  street  for  coppers  from  the 
passers-by — you,  who  have  been  a primer  toner  at  the  grand 
opera,  to  spoil  your  beautiful  voice  by  straining  it  in  the  open 
air — not  while  a pennorth  o’  yellow  soap  will  float  in  a tub,  or 
there’s  my  fingers  left  to  scrub  with  ! 

Mary.  But,  my  good  Keziah 

Kez.  But,  my  beautiful  Mary 

Mary.  (Mournfully.)  Not  now — not  now. 

Kez.  Well,  then,  my  beautiful  Mary  that  used  to  be.  Think 
of  how  grateful  we  ought  to  be.  Think  on  that  dreadful 
night  when  Willie  was  lost — or  stolen — how  you  went  mad, 
and  got  into  that  boat  somehow  by  yourself,  and  floated 
about  in  the  dark,  heaven  knows  where,  and  Providence  preser- 
ved you  ! Who  could  have  guessed  that  two  boatmen  should 
have  found  you,  and  rowed  you  to  the  house  near  the  beach, 
where  the  good  people  recognised  you  from  having  seen  you 
on  the  stage,  and  who  tended  you  through  that  long  awful 
time  when  you  did  not  know  me  nor  any  one  ? 

Mary.  And  kept  shrieking  out  that  my  boy,  Willie,  was 
dead ! 

Kez.  He’s  not  dead  ! And  we  should  have  found  him  long 
ago  if  you  hadn’t  been  ill  so  long,  and  we  hadn’t  been  so  poor. 
That  bit  of  newspaper  I picked  up  on  the  floor  of  the  lodgings 
in  Portsmouth  was  a clue.  Even  the  detective  said  it  was  a 
clue  ; but  “ You  see  missus,”  he  said — (With  imitation) — “ we 
cannot  purceed  in  the  business  unless  we  has  money.”  But  we 
shall  find  him,  dear,  we  shall  find  him  again,  as  sure  as  soda 
makes  the  hands  hard.  But  I must  go  ; becos  I might  get  the 
money  to-night  by  asking  for  it.  I shan’t  be  more  than  an 
hour  and  a half — so — go  home,  dear,  won’t  you  ? You  will — 
promise  me  ! (Mary  assents.)  That’s  right ; so,  good-bye  for 
a short  time,  and,  if  I get  the  money,  I’ll  bring  in  a bundle  of 
fire-wood  under  my  arm,  and  a quarter  of  a hundred  of  coal 
in  my  reticule.  (Shows  bag.)  \JExit  Keziah  r.  h.  1 e. 

Mary.  I cannot  face  that  woman,  with  her  demand  for 
money,  nor  will  I live  entirely  on  the  kindness  of  this  generous 
girl.  No ; it  must  come,  and  better  to-night  than  to-morrow. 
She  little  thinks  how  ill  I am — how  near — death  ! The  snow 
makes  it  so  light  that  the  passers-by  can  see  my  face,  and  I 
shall  be  ashamed.  Well,  the  nightingale  sings  by  night.  The 
cold  stones  are  now  my  stage,  and  the  gas-lamps  my  footlights. 
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(She  gets  near  'pillar  letter-box  and  leans  against  it .)  Oh  ! I am 
faint.  The  hunger  has  passed,  and  left  only  sickness  ; bnt  I 
must  sing — sing  for  bread  to  give  me  strength.  I must  be 
strong — I will  be  strong — that  I may  find  him — my  boy — my 
darling.  (Goughs.')  It  is  very  cold ; and  I fear  I am  still  hoarse. 
Oh ! for  one  hour  of  the  voice  I had  when  thousands  hung 
on  my  notes,  and  I had  but  to  smile  to  charm.  (Staggering.) 
Great  heavens  ! what  is  this  feeling  ? Surely  I am  not  dying  ? 
Ho — no  ! Let  me  sing — I must  sing  ! (Seeing  house  illumi- 
nated.) There  is  a party  there,  and  the  good  people  inside  the 
bright,  warm  house  are  merry,  and  perhaps  they  will  send  out 
a shilling  to  the  poor  outcast.  (Snow  begins  to  fall.) 

She  sings  the  song  of  the  1st  Act. 

[. During  song  carriages  are  heard  to  arrive , and  guests 
pass  under  portico  of  house,  l.  h.  2 b.,  among  others 
Harold,  Chepstowe,  and  Pomeroy.  Near  the 
end  of  song , Mary  breaks  down , and  falls  fainting 
among  the  paving -stones,  piled  up,  r.  h.  2 e.  Burst 
of  joyous  music  in  house.  Carriage  heard,  r.  hi.  e. 
The  snow  ceases. ] 

Ism.  (Outside,  angrily.)  The  house  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  square.  You  didn’t  know  ? You  should  have  known  ! 
Drive  me  round  ? Ho  ! Among  these  repairs  you’ll  upset 
me ; I prefer  to  walk  across  the  square.  Sorry,  you  idiot ! 
What’s  that  to  me  P (Carriage  is  heard  to  drive  off.) 

Enter  Ismael,  r.  h.  i.  e.,  gorgeously  dressed  in  the 
Eastern  fashion,  several  decorations  on  his  breast. 

Ism.  Oh  ! the  cold  of  this  accursed  country ! Ah  ! There 
is  the  house  where  I shall  be  received  as  an  honoured  guest. 
(Dance-music  heard  in  house.)  How  strange  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  ! How  strange  the  circumstances  ! Circumstances — 
psha  ! Destiny — that  I should  be  placed  in  a high  place  by 
these  Peringhes.  Fortune  has  smiled  upon  me  lately.  Honoured 
by  England — the  land  to  which  I have  done  such — service — 
(smiling)  in  the  distant  East ; — rich,  powerful,  courted,  flat- 
tered, caressed  (after  a pause) — and — Mary  is  dead.  Strange 
that  I,  who  never  cared  for  women,  should  be  so  infatuated. 
Her  child  thrives,  and  is  happy.  Pho-o-o,  how  cold!  and 
what  a fool  am  I to  shiver  here  when  warmth  and  welcome 
await  me  within.  (Turns  and  sees  Mary,  but  does  not  recognise 
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her.)  Here  is  a poor  woman ! Is  she  sleeping,  or  is  she  dead  ? 
Ah,  destiny,  behold  thy  contrasts  ! the  gay,  brilliant  young 
beauties  there — (Looking  at  house) — and  this  outcast  dying  in 
the  road.  (Snow  begins  to  fall  again.)  I should  like  to  place 
a few  pounds  in  that  almost  pulseless  palm.  Eh  ! the  snow  ! 
The  divine  instinct  of  self-preservation  bids  me  take  shelter. 
Poor  creature  ! It  was  her  fate. 


[Exit  Ismael  into  house , l,  h.  u.  e.  A pause.  Music. 
Guests  leave  the  house.  Carriages  are  heard  to  drive 
away. 

Enter  Harold,  Pomeroy  and  Cherstowe  from  house. 

Chep.  Cab  ! Cab ! (Pause.)  I say,  there’s  no  cab  ! 

Pom.  Ho  cab  ? 

Chep.  Isn’t  it  a nuisance  ? 

Har.  We  must  walk  home. 

Chep.  Spoils  one’s  patent  leathers.  By  Jove,  how  cold  ! 
Ho  cab  ? Where  are  we  ? (To  Pomeroy.)  You’re  in  the 
Engineers.  You  ought  to  know. 

Pom.  I ought — but  I don’t. 

Chep.  It’s  a strange  thing,  but  I never  came  across  a scien- 
tific man  who  ever  did  know  anything — at  least,  when  it  was 
wanted. 

Har.  Let’s  walk — we’re  sure  to  meet  a cab.  That’s  West. 

Chep.  Is  it  ? Then  make  it  so — as  that  old  master  used  to 
say.  Pomeroy,  I’ll  run  you  a mile  for  a skiv. 

Har.  (Impatiently .)  Come — come  ! 


[Pomeroy  and  Harold  cross  to  r.] 

Chep.  Wait  till  I light  a cigar.  (Goes  to  pillar-box.  Sees 
Mary.)  Eh  ! Why  here’s  a woman — evidently  been  enjoying 
herself  too  much.  Oh!  (With  mock  solemnity.)  Mrs.  What’ s- 
your-name,  how  could  you  be  so  naughty  ? Don’t  you  know 
that  to  be  out  and  intoxicated  at  this  late  hour  of — morning 
is  conduct  highly  unbecoming  a lady  ? Think  of  your  poor 
family — and  move  on. 

Har.  (Who  has  examined  Mary.)  Why,  the  woman’s  in- 
sensible— dying ! 

c“p.}  ™ 

Har.  Call  assistance  ! She’s  frozen  to  death  ! 

Chep.  (Taking  off  his  overcoat.)  Wrap  this  round  her. 

Har.  She  must  have  warmth  immediately.  Where  can  we 


( Looking  round.)  Let  ns  take  her  into  the  house.  (He 

raises  Mart,  and,  under  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp,  recognises  her.) 
Great  heavens  ! 

Chep.  Eh! 

Har.  Mary  ! 

Chep.  Do  yon  know  her  ! 

[Ismael  appears  at  door  of  house , l.  h.  u.  e.  Stops 
and  listens.  ] 

Har.  Mary  Waye  ! 

Chep.  What  ? 

Har.  Qnick ! find  a cab  ! (Chepstowe  runs  off,  R.  H.  1 e.) 
To  find  her  thns  ! Homeless  ! friendless  ! 

Ism.  (Advancing .)  Hot  friendless.  She  is  my  ward  ! Yon 
know  me,  do  yon  not  ? Ismael-al-Moolah! 

Har.  Yon  here ! 

Ism.  Yes.  Heaven  has  restored  my  dear  ward  to  me  ! 

Har.  Yonr  ward  ! 

Ism.  By  her  dead  husband’s  will,  praised  be  Allah ! I would 
say,  Glory  to  the  Highest,  I have  found  her,  and  can  again 
fulfil  my  duty  to  her. 

[Chepstowe  runs  on  r.  h.  1 e.  Noise  of  cab,  R.  h.] 

Chep.  Here’s  the  cab  ! [ Noise  of  carriage,  l.  h.  2 E. 

Ism.  I can  take  her  to  my  house  in  my  carriage. 

Chep.  (Seeing  Ismael,  who  does  not  see  him.)  Bahander 
Khan! 

Ism.  Give  her  to  me.  (Talcing  Mary.)  Poor  child ! Poor 
child  ! Yonr  troubles  now  are  over.  I am,  as  yon  know,  a 
skilled  physician.  Help  me  to  place  her  in  the  carriage. 

Chep.  I’d  swear  to  him.  (To  Pomeroy.) 

Harold  reluctantly  passes  Mary,  who  is  still  insensible , to 
Ismael. 

Ism.  At  last ! (With  triumph.) 


Picture — Drop,  quickly. 


ACT  y. 


Scene. — A country  Churchyard.  Church  porch  and  church , L.  h. 
3 E.  Path  from  porch  running  off , e.  h.  2 E.  Grass , tomb- 
stones. A child's  grave  newly  dug , and  new  tombstone.  The 
bach  of  the  tombstone  towards  audience — about  c.  Wall  seven 
feet  high , running  from  R.  to  l.  No  entrance  to  churchyard 
seen.  Landscape  cloth. 


WALL. 


[Harold  discovered  sitting  near  church  porch. 

Enter  Chepstowe,  r.  2 e.  He  taps  Harold  on  the  bach. 

Har.  Yon  are  behind  your  time. 

Chep.  I have  been  detained. 

Har.  Is  all  ready  ? 

Chep.  Everything  ! And  Cassidy  and  Andrews  are  here  to 
identify  him.  There  are  ten  other  men  in  the  company  who 
were  prisoners  at  the  same  time.  He  struck  Cassidy  oyer  the 
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face  with  the  hilt  of  a sword.  He  will  bear  the  mark  to  his 
dying  day. 

Har.  I have  received  every  aid  from  the  authorities.  When 
I told  them  the  infamous  rebel,  Bahauder  Khan,  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  mutiny,  was  in  England,  they  would  not 
believe  me,  until  I produced  my  proofs. 

Chep.  I left  the  men  a mile  off,  and  now  my  friend,  B.  K., 
I think  we’ve  got  you.  Only  to  think  that  the  rascal  who 
fired  on  the  rafts,  who  gave  the  orders  for  the  massacre  of 
prisoners,  women,  and  children,  should  be  so  close  to  us  ! But 
there  are  several  things  I don’t  understand. 

Har.  What  are  they  P 

Chep.  Why  he  returned  to  England. 

Har.  Perhaps  he  thought  himself  safer  here  than  in  India. 

Chep.  But  so  many  things  against  him.  The  forgeries — 
Waye’s  murder. 

Har.  Nothing  can  be  proved — he  was  too  cunning. 

Chep.  He  stole  Mary’s  child.  What  was  that  for  P 

Har.  To  give  him  power  over  the  mother. 

Chep.  Then  why  erect  this  tombstone  when 

Har.  He  had  insured  the  boy’s  life  heavily  in  three  different 
offices,  which  are  now  assisting  us. 

Chep.  He  is  a singular  scoundrel.  The  most  complicated 
piece  of  rascality  I ever  heard  of.  He  had  Mary  most  care- 
fully tended — brought  her  down  here. 

Har.  To  renew  his  odious  suit  to  her — so  Keziah  guesses. 

Chep.  Keziah  ! What  a clever  woman  that  is  ! To  think 
of  her  finding  out  the  child,  and  telling  the  old  lady  in  charge 
of  her 

Har.  ( Looking  off  r.)  Hush  ! — the  enemy  ! Is  all  ready  ? 

Chep.  Yes.  Keziah  and  the 

Har.  Not  a word.  They  are  here. 

[Exeunt  Chepstowe  and  Harold  l.  3 e. 

Enter  Mart,  followed  by  Ismael,  who  carries  a small  basJcet 
of  flowers. 

Mart.  Why  give  me  the  pain  of  refusing  you  again,  again, 
and  again  ? I recognise  your  kindness,  your  attention  to  me 
in  my  illness,  your  hope  that  the  air  of  the  pleasant  village 
would  revive  me.  I am  grateful  to  you  : I can  be  no  more. 

Ism.  Always  cold — always  proud  ! Is  it  prejudice  or  is  it 
race  ? Is  it  because  my  skin  is  dark  that  my  affection  can- 
not touch  you  ? 
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Mart.  I have  told  you  candidly — I tell  you  again — that  I 
have  an  undefinable  feeling  that  an  union  between  us  could 
not  be  a happy  one. 

Ism.  Why  not  ? 

Mart.  The  past  forbids  it — and  the  future. 

Ism.  Why  the  past  ? 

Mary.  My  dead  husband. 

Ism.  And  can  that  pale  phantom  still  shut  me  from  your 
heart  ? — and  the  future  ? 

Mart.  My  boy. 

Ism.  Your  boy  ? 

Mart.  I wish  to  see  him. 

Ism.  And  does  that  child  stand  between  us  ? If  he  did  not 
exist,  could  you  then  think  of  me  ? 

Mart.  Of  what  use  the  question?  You  have  had  my 
answer.  For  Willie,  you  have  told  me  that  during  my  illness 
you  discovered  his  whereabouts,  that  he  is  now  in  your  hands, 
and  in  safe  keeping.  Again  I ask  you,  when  shall  I see  him  ? 
Give  him  to  me  ! Let  me  feast  my  eyes  on  him ! Where 
is  he  ? 

Ism.  (His  voice  altering.')  Your  child  is  near  you  now. 

Mart.  Now? 

Ism.  Yes. 

Mart.  ( Wild  with  delight.)  Near  me — Willie,  my  boy  ! 
When  shall  I see  him  ? 

Ism.  You  will  never  see  him  more. 

Mary.  Never  ? 

Ism.  He  is  dead ! 

Mart.  Dead? 

Ism.  As  you  will  wring  the  sad  truth  from  me,  I tell  it  you. 
I found  your  child.  He  was  in  weak  health.  I procured  for 
him  the  best  advice ; but  the  physicians  gave  me  no  hope. 
He  died  in  my  arms. 

Mart.  As  his  father  died  ? 

Ism.  In  your  weak  state  of  body,  with  your  mind  tottering 
between  reason  and  madness,  I dare  not  tell  you  of  it.  You 
are  now  stronger,  and  I venture  to  inform  you  of  a calamity 
you  must  know  some  day.  I had  hoped  that  my  care  and 
watchfulness  for  him  might  have  induced  you  to  think  less 
harshly  of  me.  I am  disappointed.  Your  boy  was  laid  reve- 
rently in  the  earth  in  this  churchyard.  Find  where  he  lies, 
Mary,  and  let  your  hand  strew  these  flowers — which  I gathered 
for  you — over  his  grave. 

[He  gives  her  basJcet  of  flowers  and  goes  off  R.  H.  2 E. 


- 
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Mart.  His  grave ! — my  Willie’s  grave  ! (Looking  among 
the  tombstones,  and  threading  them  as  she  speaks.)  Not  this 
— nor  this.  Where  is  his  death  inscribed  on  these  stone 
registers  of  departed  life  ? — of  beings  who  have  lived,  and 
loved,  and  died  ? My  child,  where  do  yon  lie  ? I think  that 
I can  see  yonr  little  arms  held  out  to  me — can  hear  yonr  little 
prattling  voice  bid  me  come  to  yon.  I will  not  stay  from  yonr 
side  long.  (Sees  the  newly-dug  grave  and  new  tombstone.  She 
reads  the  inscription  inaudibly .)  ’Tis  there  ! Yes,  he  lies  there, 
and  my  heart  is  so  hard  that  I can  read  his  death  and  live — 
bnt  not  for  long,  my  child — no,  not  for  long. 

[ Organ  heard  inside  church.  She  kneels  on  grave , and 
places  flowers  on  it,  and  round  the  stoned] 

My  boy,  my  boy,  who  fed  at  my  breast  and  slept  npon  my 
pillow,  we  shall  soon  meet  again  ! 

[Keziah  and  little  Willie  appear  at  the  charch - 
porch.] 

I have  borne  mnch,  I have  struggled,  I have  waited,  I have 
prayed.  I can  offer  np  bnt  one  prayer  now,  to  join  yon,  my 
love,  and  quickly  as  may  be. 

Wil.  (Running  to  her.)  Mother  ! mother  ! 

Mart.  (Starts,  sees  Willie.  Her  face  expresses  the  idea  that 
he  is  a spirit.)  My  boy  ! Willie  ! as  he  was  on  earth,  though 
he  has  passed  away  to  heaven ! Oh,  come  to  me,  for  I think  I 
see  you,  and  I am  not  mad  ! 

Kez.  You’re  not  mad  ! It  is  Willie  ! It  is  yon  ! This  is 
me,  Keziah ! It’s  all  real ! It’s  the  tombstone  that’s  the 
ghost,  and  not  the  darling  child.  Don’t  yon  know  me,  Ke- 
ziah ? Willie,  speak  to  dear  mamma. 

[Mart,  whose  face  has  expressed  alternately  fear,  doubt, 
and  wonder,  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  child  as  if  her 
senses  were  leaving  her. 

Wil.  Mother  ! dear  mother ! 

[ With  a wild  cry,  Mart  takes  the  child  to  her  arms. 
Keziah  cries,  and  dances  among  the  tombstones, 
then  cries , then  dances  again.  Embraces  Mart,  Sfc. 


. 
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Enter  Harold,  r.  2 e. 

Kez.  See,  missus,  here’s  Mr.  Harold ! Don’t  you  know 
him  ? 

Mart.  Harold,  you  here  ? But  can  this  all  be  real  P 

Har.  All  true,  Mary;  and  your  sufferings  are  now,  I 
trust,  about  to  end. 

Mart.  They  are  ended.  Willie  is  not  dead.  But  why  this 
false  report — this  lying  tombstone  ? 

Har.  There  is  no  time  for  explanation  now.  Let  it  suffice 
that  all  this  is  the  machination  of— — 

Mart.  Of  Ismael-al-Moolah. 

Kez.  Yes,  of  that  toad  of  a Turkey.  Mr.  Harold  found  it 
all  out,  and  he’s  going  to  punish  him.  Mr.  Harold  did  it  all, 
except  find  the  child.  I did  that,  with  the  help  of  heaven,  and 
that  old  bit  of  newspaper. 

[A  whistle  heard  without . 

Har.  That’s  Ghepstowe.  Then  all  is  ready.  ( Looking  off. ) 
That  scoundrel  is  returning.  Keziah,  take  the  child  again. 
Only  for  a moment,  Mary.  You  shall  see  him  again. 

Kez.  Of  course  she  shall.  You  can  trust  him  with  Keziah. 
I never  trust  him  out  of  my  sight.  I’m  as  careful  of  him  as 
a cat  is  of  a kitten,  or  a kitten  of  a cotton-ball.  ( Taking 

child.)  Once  in  my  arms,  Courts  of  Chancery  shan’t  tear 
him  from  me.  [Exit  Keziah  and  Child  into  church  porch. 

Ismael  re-enters  r.  2 e. 

Ismael,  e.  Mary,  c.  Harold,  l. 

Ish.  Mary.  (She  recoils  from  him,  and  leans  on  a tombstone, 
l.  C.)  Ah  ! as  I feared,  your  ne  w grief  has  overcome  you.  I 
brought  you  to  this  village  because  I thought  that  it  would 
solace  you  to  see  his  grave.  The  poor  child  ! He  is  in  a 
better  place  than  this. 

Mart.  Yes,  he  is  free  from  your  persecution,  as  I soon  shall 
be ! 

Ism.  Your  grief  misleads  you.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  inn. 

Mart.  No. 

Ism.  No  ! 

Mart.  Your  power  over  me  is  past. 

Ism.  Past ! 

Har.  (Advancing.)  Yes — past ! 


Ism.  Mr.  Harold 

Har.  Ismael-al-Moolah ! Your  time  lias  come  ! False- 
witness — robber — forger — murderer, — you  quit  not  this  church- 
yard a free  man  ! 

Ism.  Who  shall  prevent  me  ? 

Har.  I will  ! 

Ism.  For  what  reason  ? 

Har.  For  your  crimes  ! For  the  murder  of  her  husband  ! 

Ism.  Insolence  ! Touch  me  if  you  dare  ! Arrest  me  ? Lay 
a finger  on  me  at  your  peril.  Where  is  your  warrant  ? 

Har.  For  the  crimes  of  theft,  forgery,  and  murder,  I cannot 
touch  you.  (Ismael  smiles .)  Hot  so  fast.  I am  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  Her  Majesty — I have  fought  in  India,  and 
wherever  I meet  him,  I have  a right  to  arrest  the  attainted 
traitor  and  rebel — Bahauder  Khan  ! 


[Ismael  starts  and  retires , so  that  his  bach  is  next  the 
Church  wall , c. 

Your  time  lias  come.  Surrender  ! 

Ism.  { [Drawing  revolver .)  One  step  nearer  and  you  die  ! 
(Chepstowe  appearing  on  wall,  snatches  revolver  from  his  hand , 
and  fires  one  chamber .)  Hot  so.  Jackson  ! Cassidy  ! 

[Jackson  and  Cassidy,  two  soldiers , appear  r.  and 
l.  They  seize  Ismael  ; at  the  same  moment  Keziah 
and  Willie  appear  at  church  porch.  Mary  takes 
child. 

Cassidy.  Chepstowe.  ^ 

Ismael.  Harold.  ^ 

Jacksoy.  Mary. 

Child.  0/>0 

Keziah.  ^ 

Har.  You  see,  ruffian,  your  power  is  past.  Traitor  and 
rebel,  you  are  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Queen  and  country  you  would  have  overthrown.  Infidel  and 
renegade — your  own  machinations  led  you  to  the  place  of 
your  capture — the  shrine  of  the  faith  you  would  have  anni- 
hilated. 


Music. 

Picture. — Drop  quickly. 
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(Founded  on  “ Les  Ganaches,”  by  Victorien  Sardou). 
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Scene. — Mompesson  Abbey. 

A lapse  of  two  months  between  the  First  and  Second  Acts.  A 
lapse  of  one  night  betiveen  the  Second  and  Third. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Drawing-room  m Mompesson  Abbey.  Door  c.  Small 
door  e.  Old-fashioned  large  fire-place  e.  Scene  enclosed . 
Window  l.  (See  diagram.)  Outside  window , garden  and 
park  seen.  The  trees  covered  with  snow.  Large  fire  burning. 
Pictures  on  walls,  $fc.  Sofas,  chairs,  couches,  tables,  all  old- 
fashioned.  An  air  of  great  antiquity,  and  tumble-down  com- 
fort about  everything.  Vestiges  of  feudalism  ranged  here  and 
there. 


Enter  Danby  and  Feene,  conducted  by  Wykeham,  c.  d. 

Feene  carries  a portfolio. 

Wyk.  {An  old  servant,  of  about  66.)  If  you’ll  be  good  enough 
to  sit  down,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Arthur  will  see  you  directly. 

[Exit  Wykeham,  c.  d. 

Fee.  A fire — a lovely  fire.  My  fingers  are  almost  frozen. 

Dan.  So  odd  that  I should  find  you  sketching  and  planning 
as  I drove  past.  It’s  more  than  two  years  since  we  met. 

Fee.  I was  going  to  call  here  when  I’d  finished  my  plan. 
I have  business  with  Lord  Mompesson. 

Dan.  With  old  Lord  Mompesson  ? You’ll  find  it  difficult 
to  transact  business  with  him. 

Fee.  Why? 


Dan.  Ho  never  attends  to  business.  He’s  too  old. 

Fer.  Too  old  ! A man  of  fifty  P 

Dan.  Fifty  ! Why,  he’s  over  eighty  ! 

Fer.  What ! is  not  the  old  lord  dead  yet  ? 

Dan.  Ho.  I suppose  you’re  thinking  of  his  only  son,  the 
Honourable  Arthur.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Fer.  I did  some  years  ago. 

Dan.  How  was  that  ? 

Fer.  My  grandfather  was  a tenant. 

Dan.  Oh,  yes;  I remember.  Before  ’32  P 

Fer.  Yes.  They  quarrelled  with  my  father  about  his  vote 
on  that  occasion.  My  father  left  the  farm. 

Dan.  And  took  to  scientific  drainage ; lucky  for  you,  for 
thanks  to  that,  here  you  are,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  a rising 
engineer,  making  a fortune  and  a name. 

Fer.  Never  mind  that.  Tell  me  about  the  Mompesson 
family.  But,  first,  how  is  it  I find  you  here  ? 

Dan.  Don’t  you  know?  Since  my  father-in-law  retired 
from  practice  I’m  the  family  lawyer. 

Fer.  And  the  old  lord  i§  still  living  ? 

Dan.  Yes, — that  is,  he  lives  a little,  preparatory  to  dying 
a great  deal. 

Fer.  He  was  a very  old  man  when  I was  quite  a boy. 

Dan.  Of  course  ! You  know  the  story,  don’t  you  ? The  old 
lord — always  a poor  man — had  hopes  for  his  son  in  Parlia- 
ment, so  in  ’29  he  bought  a rotten  borough — Wapshot-cum- 
Chuddock. 

Fer.  Which  in  ’32  was  disfranchised. 

Dan.  Just  so — and  the  family  was  ruined.  However,  there 
was  but  one  son — this  Arthur — who  at  that  time  was  in  the 
Guards,  a fine,  handsome,  young  officer.  Well,  father  and 
son  took  this  misfortune  so  to  heart  that  young  Arthur  left 
the  army,  and,  with  his  father,  settled  down  here  in  the  old 
Abbey,  on  their  own  estate,  near  Stickton-le-Clay,  and 
have  given  no  attention  to  politics  or  public  life  ever  since. 
This,  they  say,  is  a degenerate,  peddling  age,  and  they  will 
have  none  of  it ; they  have  cut  the  world — a slight  of  which 
the  world  is  quite  unconscious. 

Fer.  And  what  sort  of  a man  has  the  Honourable  Arthur 
crusted  into  ? 

Dan.  A country  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Urbane,  re- 
fined, polished,  and  prejudiced.  A great  man  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions— and  at  the  County  Ball.  A crystallized  Quixote,  doing 
battle  with  everything  new. 


Fer.  Is  lie  clever  ? 

Dan.  He  has  a gentlemanly  intellect,  somewhat  narrow- 
minded— and  large-hearted.  He  is  a noble  fellow  despite  his 
prejudices.  High-minded,  chivalric,  brave,  and  courteous. 
He  would  have  made  a splendid  crusader,  if  he’d  had  the 
ill-luck  to  have  been  born  six  hundred  years  ago.  Chop  him 
into  mincemeat,  and  every  atom  would  be  gentleman. 

Fer.  And  such  a man  can  shut  himself  up  in  this  hole  of  a 
village  ! 

Dan.  With  his  father— to  whom  he  is  devoted.  He  has 
also  another  attached  friend,  who  almost  lives  in  the  house. 
One  Dr.  Brown — a most  amusing  inconsistency — moral,  poli- 
tical, and  medical.  A radical — a chartist — a republican  of 
the  reddest  dye ; a materialist  of  the  old  French  revolu- 
tionary type ; an  adorer  of  Cromwell,  Voltaire,  Robespierre, 
and  William  Cobbett ; a man  who  wants  to  root  up  thrones 
and  pull  down  churches — behead  kings  and  burn  clergymen — 
in  the  cause  of  order,  law,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  But 
with  all  this  old-world  folly  the  Doctor  is  an  excellent  man  ; 
high-minded  and  straightforward  ; a most  skilful  physician ; 
indeed,  it  is  he  who  keeps  the  old  lord  alive. 

Fer.  But  how  does  the  Doctor — this  acid  of  radicalism,  agree 
in  the  same  house  with  the  alkali  of  aristocracy  ? 

Dan.  Meaning  the  Honourable  Arthur  p Admirably.  They 
used  to  hate  each  other,  but  when  Arthur  Mompesson  fell 
from  his  horse  in  the  hunting- field  and  broke  his  leg,  the  Doc- 
tor attended  him,  and,  ever  since,  their  personal  attachment 
has  been  equal  to  their  political  antagonism.  They  discuss 
and  quarrel  over  their  wine.  Let  me  tell  you  the  Doctor  is  a 
teetotaller.  Oh ! how  they  discuss.  Then  there  are  two  other 
people  here,  quite  characters. 

Fer.  Who  are  they  ? 

Dan.  Old  Bunnythorne,  a retired  contractor : — supplied 
provisions  for  the  Navy ; his  father  made  a fortune  at 
Portsmouth  during  the  war. 

Fer.  And  what  is  he  like  ? 

Dan.  Oh  ! he  too  grumbles  at  everything  new,  and  growls 
a perpetual  chorus  of  compliments  to  the  good  old  times. 
Not  that  he  has  much  cause  to  grumble.  Oh,  yes!  I forgot. 
He  has  one. 

Fer.  What’s  that  ? 

Dan.  His  son, — his  only  son, — Bob,  a conceited  young  lout 
who,  because  his  father  won’t  give  him  money  to  go  up  to 
London  to  waste  his  time  and  health  there,  gets  drunk  at  the 
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“Mompesson  Arms”  here  every  night  in  the  society  of  Miss 
Brill  the  barmaid  and  one  Jack  Topham,  a man  much  looked 
np  to  in  these  parts  by  ostlers  and  stable-boys.  Bob,  too, 
considers  himself  quite  a literary  character. 

Fer.  Why  ? 

Dan.  I don’t  know.  I suppose  because  he  can’t  spell 
properly,  or  because  he’s  thoroughly  impracticable,  and  never 
understands  the  poetry  he  reads. 

Fer.  A very  singular  family  group.  And  are  there  no 
women  in  the  house  ? 

Dan.  Yes,  two.  One  a Miss  Myrnie,  a detestable  old  maid, 
— scandal-loving,  mischief-making,  snuff-taking,  poodle- 
doggy,  and  generally  disagreeable.  She  is  some  sixteenth 
cousin,  and  remains  here  out  of 

Fer.  Charity  ? 

Dan.  No  ; — kinsmanship.  She  has,  perhaps,  five  drops  of 
the  Mompesson  blood  in  her,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  my 
lord  and  for  his  son. 

Fer.  And  the  other  lady  ? 

Dan.  Oh  ! a girl  of  18, — also  some  distant  cousin.  I don’t 
know  much  about  her,  except  that  her  mother  made  some 
mesalliance , and  married  a man  in  business.  The  father  and 
mother  dying,  the  girl  was  received  here.  I have  been  told 
that  at  first  neither  my  lord  nor  his  son  cared  much  about 
her  presence,  they  were  so  indignant  at  her  mother’s  con- 
duct, but  now  they  are  both  very  much  attached  to  her. 
Poor  girl ! she  has  been  very  ill,  and  is  only  just  recovering. 

Fer.  (Looking  at  his  watch.)  Time  that  I should  go,  and 
so  I must  leave  my  card  ( leaves  card  in  basket),  and  call  again 
when  I am  here  in  two  months’  time. 

Dan.  Won’t  you  drive  back  with  me  and  dine  ? 

Fer.  Impossible.  I must  finish  my  plan,  and  sleep  in 
London  to-morrow  night,  to  meet  the  Board  the  next 
morning.  (Going.) 

Dan.  Well,  good  bye.  Stop  ! You’re  doing  well,  and 
making  your  fortune.  Why  don’t  you  get  married  ? 

Fer.  (Smiling.)  Married ! I never  have  the  time.  You 
must  meet  a girl  at  least  three  or  four  times  before  you 
propose  to  her,  and  what  with  one  thing  and  the  other 

Dan.  Have  you  never  met  anyone  who 

Fer.  Well — yes, — (reflecting) — I did  think  : but  no,  it  was 
nothing.  (Looking  at  watch.)  Matrimony  doesn’t  go  well 
with  engineering,  so  I must  die  a bachelor.  (Looks  at  watch.) 
Good  bye ! 
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Dan.  ( Shaking  hands.)  Goodbye.  (Exit  Ferne,  c,  d.)  How 
that  young  fellow  has  got  on  since  I first  knew  him ; but  no 
wonder — clever,  sober,  industrious 

Enter  Bob,  followed  by  Wykeham,  c.  d. 

Dan.  (Seeing  him.)  Ah!  this  is  quite  another  sort  of 
thing. 

Wyke.  Really,  sir,  you  must  not  smoke  anywhere  but  in 
the  smoking-room  : my  lord  don’t  like  it. 

Bob.  Old  fool ! 

Wyke.  Mr.  Arthur  don’t  like  it. 

Bob.  Old  fool ! 

Wyke.  And  your  father  don’t  like  it,  sir. 

Bob.  Another  old  fool ! There  ! ('putting  up  his  pipe  in  case) 
that’s  gone  out,  and  now  you  can  go  out ! (Exit  Wykeham.) 
Another  old  fool ! Everybody  here  ’s  an  old  fool — except 
me.  Eh ! Danby,  is  that  you  ? I thought  it  was  my 
guv’nor. 

Dan  I have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  your  guv’nor. 

Bob.  You’re  lucky  P 

Dan.  I think  so. 

[Bob  to  be  got  up  like  the  conventional  poet;  but  dirty 
and  slovenly , velvet  coat , long  black  hair , pale 
face , spectacles , a sort  of  pot-house  Manfred .] 

Bob.  My  father’s  as  much  behind  the  age  as  I am  above 
these  wretched,  stupid  surroundings.  I rust  here— -rust — 
regularly  rust.  I’m  like  a bright  sword  steeped  in  ditch- 
water. 

Dan.  (Aside).  More  like  a soft  spoon  steeped  in  beer. 

Bob.  ( Spouting ) — 

“ My  thoughts  from  ’mid  the  vulgar  herd  gyrate  from  pole  to  pole ; 

Patience,  my  heart,  oh  rest,  my  brain,  oh  wait,  my  weary  soul!” 

Did  you  ever  read  my  poems  ? My  “ Thoughts  in  a Crater  ?” 
Dan.  Ho. 

Bob.  I’ll  lend  ’em  to  you.  They’re  in  manuscript. 

Dan.  (Quickly).  Thanks.  I have  no  time. 

Bob.  The  guv’nor  won’t  let  me  publish.  He  won’t  give 
me  the  money.  Could  you  lend  me  a sovereign  ? 

Dan.  I’d  rather  not,  if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you. 
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Bob.  Like  the  rest  of  ’em!  O world!  world!  (Spouts.) 

“ Patience,  my  heart,  oh  rest,  my  brain,  oh  wait,  my  weary  soul !” 

Dan.  Why  not  thirsty  soul  ? 

Bob.  Danby.  To  the  calm  and  dispassionate  observer  it  is 
curious  to  think  what  an  infernal  old  fool  my  father  is  ! If 
my  poems  were  published  in  London,  I should  realize  a for- 
tune ; then,  with  his  capital,  I could  start  a new  magazine  or 
a daily  newspaper  ! 

Dan.  And  does  he  refuse  to  indulge  you  to  that  trifling 
extent  P 

Bob.  He  does  ! Oh,  these  fathers  ! what  misfortunes  they 
are  to  men  of  genius. 

B un.  ( Without. ) The  horse  is  r i ght  enough — never  mind  the 
horse  ! Look  after  me  ! I think  I’ve  broken  something  some- 
where ! 

Bob.  There  he  is ! 

Enter  Bunnythorne,  c.d.,  his  hat  smashed ; hat  and  coat 
covered  with  snow. 

Bun.  (As  he  enters.)  Send  for  the  doctor  ! 

Dan.  ) What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bob.  j What’s  happened,  guv’nor  ? 

Bun.  I was  driving  back — everything  was  white  with  snow 
— and,  I suppose,  I got  off  the  road  into  the  ditch.  Down  we 
went — and  then  on  one  side — b-r-r-r-r-r.  Wbat  weather  ! 

There  never  used  to  be  any  snow  in  the  winter  when  I was  a 
young  man ! 

Bob.  No  snow  ? 

Bun.  At  least,  if  there  was,  the  snow  wasn’t  cold,  and  it  never 
filled  up  the  ditches.  Everything  has  degenerated,  even  the 
snow ! 

Bob.  Guv’nor,  the  fact  is,  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  drive, 
you  should  get  somebody  to  drive  you. 

Bun.  Hold  your  tongue  ! It  was  that  beast  of  a horse  ; but 
there  are  no  horses  now-a-days  ! No  beasts  worth  their  straw  ! 

Bob.  No  beasts  ? 

Bun.  Except  you  ! Why  didn’t  you  come  home  last  night  F 

Bob.  I slept  at  Jack  Topham’s. 

Bun.  Jack  Topham’s  ! A nice  acquaintance  for  a young 
man  of  fortune ! 

Bob.  Pretty  fortune  ! Ten  bob  a week  for  pocket-money  ! 
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Bun.  With  your  prospects  ! 

Bob.  Pretty  prospects ! Stickton-le-Clay  and  its  neigh* 
bonrhood  ! 

Bun.  Hold  your  tongue  ! 

Bob.  Can’t  I speak  ? 

Bun.  Ho  ! Hot  when  your  father’s  been  thrown  out  of  a gig  I 
Bob.  I wish  to  console  you. 

Bun.  Console — humbug  ! Hold  your  tongue  ! 

Bob.  I shan’t  f 

Enter  Dr.  Brown.  Blue  coat,  brass  buttons,  dark  drab 
breeches  and  gaiters , all  loose  and  easy , spotlessly 
clean;  very  loose  large  white  neckerchief;  red 
healthy  face ; a homely  grandeur  about  the  man ; 
long  white  hair  flowing  over  the  coat  collar. 

Doc.  How,  what’s  all  this  fuss  about  ? 

Bob.  The  guv’nor’s  spilt  himself. 

Bun.  I didn’t — it  was  the  gig.  The  gigs  never  used  to 
spill  in  my  time. 

Doc.  ( Feeling  his  arms>  Sfci)  Stand  up.  Move  your  arms 
— — so. 

Bob.  (To  Danby.)  The  gig  spilt  him, — reasonable,  isn’t  it? 
Hice  lot  of  old  fools  I’m  condemned  to  waste  my  burning 
youth  among. 

Doc.  You’re  all  right.  (To  Bunnythorne.)  Perhaps  a 
bruise  or  two.  Pll  make  you  up  an  embrocation. 

Bob.  You’re  not  hurt.  (Spouts.) 

“ For  the  linnet  loves  its  egglets  ere  a feather  deck  their  wings ; 

And  the  love-birds  peck  their  mother,  as  their  lullaby  she  sings.” 

Doc.  What,  ain’t  you  dead  yet  ? (To  Bob.) 

Bob.  Doctor  ! 

Doc.  At  the  rate  you’re  going  it,  I give  you  eighteen  months 
longer.  You’re  as  white  as  a sheet.  Look  at  your  liver,  sir  ! 
— look  at  it ! I should  like  you  to  see  your  own  liver. 

Bun.  I shouldn’t. 

Bob.  Really,  if  I’m  treated  in  this  way,  I’ll  go 

Bun.  Do — do — and  don’t  come  back. 

Bob.  Such  language  to  your  own  son 

Doc.  Pooh ! Parentage  is  a mere  accident. 

Bun.  Accident  ! In  this  case  it’s  an  offence. 

Bob.  Of  all  the  ignorance' 
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Enter  the  Hon.  Arthur  Mompesson,  c.  d.  ( Morning 
dress  of  the  late  Euke  of  Wellington , blue  frock 
coat , buff  ivaistcoat , black  stock , grey  trousers , 
grey  hair.) 

Art.  Good  morning,  my  dear  Mr.  Danby.  I fear  I’ve  kept 
yon  waiting. 

Dan.  I have  some  leases  that  want  renewing,  and  a few 
other  papers  to  submit  to  Lord  Mompesson. 

Art.  He  will  be  here  directly.  Bunnythorne,  I hear 
you’ve  had  a bad  fall. 

Bun.  All  falls  are  bad  now-a-days.  Augh  ! I’ve  no  patience. 
When  I used  to  fall,  thirty  years  ago,  I didn’t  feel  it  half  so 
much. 

Bob.  You  were  younger  then. 

Bun.  I was  not.  (In  a passion.)  Don’t  talk  to  me. 

Doc.  Don’t  excite  yourself.  You’ll  bruise  your — intellect. 
Bob.  He  won’t  feel  it  in  that. quarter,  (Aside.) 

Enter  Miss  Myrnie,  c.  d.  (an  old  maid  of  58,  rusty  black 
silk , and  mortified  manner  of  a pew-opener.)  She 
carries  in  her  arms  a little  lap-dog. 

Miss  Myr.  (Carneying.)  Good  morning,  dear  Mr.  Arthur. 
I was  not  down  soon  enough  to  meet  you  at  breakfast.  (To 
dog.)  Wish  Mr  Arthur  good  morning,  Pamela.  Dear  Mr. 
Bunnythorne,  how  do  you  do  P 
Bun.  Black  and  blue  all  over. 

Miss  Myr.  And  dear  Robert,  too.  (Bob  nods  sulkily.)  And 
the  Doctor.  (Aside.)  An  irreligious  wretch.  {To  dog.) 
Never  mind  him,  Pamela ; he  shall  not  harm  us. 

Arthur  and  Danby  talking  near  fire-place  r.  Bob 
seated  r.  Bunnythorne  and  Doctor  l. 

Oh,  Mr.  Bunnythorne,  here’s  your  newspaper.  (Giving  it.) 

Bun.  (Unfolding  paper.)  And  a pretty  thing  a newspaper 
is  now-a-days.  Why,  they  sell  some  of  ’em  for  a penny.  Nice 
news  they  must  contain  for  a penny ! 

Doc.  Ay,  indeed ; Cobbett’s  Weekly  Register 

Bun.  Bother  Cobbett  ! 

Doc.  Don’t  abuse  Cobbett. 

Art.  Why  not  ? He  abused  everybody. 
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Doc.  You  must  not  touch  giants.  Respect  the  ashes  of  the 
great  Cobbett,  and  of  Cromwell,  and 

Art.  Cromwell — el  butcher  ! 

Bun.  No  ; a brewer. 

Dan.  (Aside).  Now  they’ve  begun. 

Bun.  I always  liked  Cromwell. 

Doc.  Why? 

Bun.  Because  he  was  a brewer. 

Art.  And  rose  from  his  malt-tubs  to  usurp  a throne.  A 
regicide  ! 

Doc.  That  was  his  great  merit.  He  taught  indignant  peo- 
ples to  kill  kings. 

Miss  M.  Listen  to  him,  Pamela,  and  bite  him  when  he’s  not 
looking.  (To  dog.) 

Doc.  The  three  great  epochs  of  modern  times  were  ’89,  ’82, 
and  ’48  ; since  then  the  world  has  ceased  to  move.  Cromwell 
showed  the  French  the  way  to  deal  with  despots. 

Bob.  I don’t  think  much  of  Cromwell. 

Doc.  You  don’t  think  much  of  Cromwell  ? You ! I won- 
der what  Cromwell  would  have  thought  of  you. 

Bob.  His  killing  of  Charles 

Art.  Assassination ! 

Doc.)  Righteous  execution  ! 

Art.]  Infamous  assassination  ! ) °^e  er‘ 

Bob.  His  suppression  of  his  breathing  apparatus.  There  ! 
Cromwell  was  only  an  imitator  ; Brutus  killed  Caesar  in  the 
capitol  long  ago. 

Bun.  In  the  good  old  times  ! 

Doc.  What  the  devil 

Art.  (Pointing  to  Miss  Myrine).  Hush  ! hush  ! 

Bun.  (Who  has  been  reading  paper)  Another  railway  acci- 
dent. Gro  it ! go  it ! nineteenth  century  ! 

Art.  Not  a fatal  accident,  I hope. 

Bun.  One  woman  killed  ! 

Doc.  Only  a woman  ! 

Miss  M.  Only  a woman  ! 

Doc.  I meant  only  one  woman. 

Art.  Are  you  disappointed  that  a dozen  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  this  modern  scientific  apparatus  for  swift  slaughter  ? 

Doc.  Woman,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  reason, 
is  an  inferior  animal  to  man. 

Miss  M.  The  villain ! (To  Dog).  You  hear  what  he  says 
of  us,  my  dear  ? 
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Doc.  Anatomy  proves  it. 

Art.  Anatomy  ! What  has  the  mutilation  and  desecration 
of  the  dead  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  a life  ? What  has  the 
grace,  charm,  goodness,  heroism,  patience,  the  mind , the  soul, 
to  do  with  anatomy  ? 

Doc.  Nothing  whatever.  I speak  as  a materialist.  Wo- 
man— 

Miss  M.  (Basing).  Doctor,  if  yon  are  going  to  use  bad 
language  we  will  retire. 

Doc.  Miss  Myrnie,  when  I said  woman  I meant  nothing  per- 
sonal to  you.  (Miss  Myrnie,  appeased,  sits  down  again;  the 
c.  door  is  opened  by  Wykeham,  Lord  Mompesson  led  by  Eva 
enters. 

[Lord  Mompesson,  an  old  man  of  80,  in  a dressing- 
gown  and  shull-cap. 

Lord  M.  Good  morning,  good  folks,  good  morning.  Mr. 
Danby,  how  do  you  do  ? Excuse  me  for  having  kept  you  wait- 
ing. Arthur  have  you  made  my  excuses  to  Mr.  Danby  P My 
good  Doctor,  you  don’t  know  how  much  I am  indebted  to  my 
good  nurse.  She’s  been  reading  to  me  this  morning.  She  is 
quite  my  gouvernante. 

Miss  M.  Good  morning,  my  lord!  (To  Eva).  Good 
morning,  dear  ! (Aside).  He  never  asks  me  to  read  to  him. 
Ah,  (To  dog)  Pamela,  we  have  none  of  the  beauty  of  the 
serpent  when  the  serpent’s  an  egg ! 

Dr.  Miss  Eva  is  the  best  nurse  in  the  world. 

Lord  M.  Why — why — why  did  you  not  come  here  sooner, 
Eva  ? You’ve  not  been  here — no,  not  twelve  months ; and 
we’re  all  in  love  with  you,  ar’nt  we,  eh  P 

Miss  M.  (Aside).  I’m  not  in  love  with  her.  Ah,  these 
men  ! They  never  will  understand  women  ! 

Eva.  Oh ! Don’t  talk  in  that  way.  You’ll  make  me  so  vain ! 
You’ll  spoil  me ! 

Bun.  (To  Bob).  Go  and  talk  to  her.  If  you  are  a poet, 
behave  as  such.  [Bob  gets  neon-  to  Eva.  r.h. 

Art.  Mr.  Danby  has  some  business — if  you  could  see  him. 
(To  Lord  Mompesson). 

Bob.  (Aside).  She  is  not  a patch  upon  Miss  Brill  at  the 
“ Arms.”  (To  Eva).  Eva,  you’ve  never  read  my  poems  ? 

Eva.  No  ; I’ve  been  so  well  lately,  and  the  weather ’s  been 
so  fine. 
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Bob.  Then  you  don’t  know  my  lines ( Spouting ) 

“ When  the  white-winged  wind  woos  winter,  and  the  robin  flees  the  wold, 
And  the  lover  leaves  his  lyre  lest  his  fire  turn  to  cold.” 


Pretty  lines,  ar’nt  they  ? 

Eya.  Very.  What  do  they  mean  ? 

Lord  M.  Mr.  Danby,  come  with  me.  Come  into  my  room. 
Art.  Shall  I 

Lord  M.  No,  no.  When  we  want  you  we’ll  send  for  you. 
(Arthur  opens  door.  Danby  offers  his  arm  to  Lord  Mompesson. 
They  both  go  out.  c.D.) 

Bob.  ( Pursuing  Eya) — 


“ For  the  Mayflies  live  in  summer,  though  their  life  last  but  a day  : 
And  the  summer  of  a lover  is  as  one  eternal  May.” 

Eya.  ( Turning  over  card-basket).  This  young  man  always 
smells  so  dreadfully  of  tobacco.  ( Sees  Ferne’s  card , starts)  Oh  ! 
Art.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Eya.  Nothing.  (Aside).  Has  he  been  here  ? 

Bun.  Pretty  couple,  ar’nt  they  ? 

Miss  M.  I don’t  know.  I never  recognize  couples.  I con- 
sider them  improper. 

Doc.  Why  so  ? There’s  you  and  Pamela. 

Art.  I don’t  consider  Bob  pretty. 

Bun.  But  he  will  be — he  will  be.  I was  just  the  same  at 
his  age. 

Art.  That  hardly  reassures  me.  But  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Bun.  I mean, — why  not  marry  them  ? 

Art. 

Miss.  M.  - (Astounded.)  What  ? 

Doc. 

Bun.  Make  ’em  man  and  wife.  Bob  would  turn  steady, 
and 

Miss  M.  I don’t  like  marriages,  unless  they  are  contracted 
in  a Christian  spirit. 

Art.  (His  pride  wounded.)  A member  of  my  family. 

Bun.  Exactly  ! Family  on  your  side,  money  on  mine. 

Art.  Money. 

Eva.  Can  he  have  been  here  ? (Aside.) 

Doc.  Pooh  ! Pooh  ! Eva  can’t  marry. 

MiSTsM.}Certainlynot! 
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Bun.  Why  not  P 

Doc.  Why  not?  She  is  hardly  convalescent.  She  has 
not  entirely  got  over  her  last  illness.  Look  at  her  now ; — 
her  eyes  dilated ; the  nostrils  distended ; the  short,  catchy 
breathing, — all  signs  of  poor,  thin,  weak,  bad  blood. 

Art.  Bad  blood  ! My  cousin ! 

Bun.  We  Bunnythornes  have  always  had  good,  rich  blood  ! 
Look  at  the  spots  on  Bob’s  face. 

Act.  | The  blood  of  the  Mompessons  ! j (T  ther  ) 

Bun.  j The  blood  or  the  Bunnythornes!  j 7 

Doc.  Blood  ! What  is  blood  ? (Contemptuously .) 


Bun.  \ Oh  ! don’t  begin — 

Art.  [ For  goodness’  sake 

Miss  M.  'Never  mind  them,  Pamela  ! 

Bob.  j (Spouting.)  “ When  the  watch- , 
dog  barks  his  welcome.”  j 


(Together.) 


Enter  Wykeham,  c.  d. 

Wyk.  Lunch  is  on  the  table,  sir. 

Art.  I have  lunched. 

Bun.  I have  not ; — but  I will.  (Rising.) 

Miss  M.  So  will  I.  (Rismg.) 

Doc.  And  I.  (Rising.) 

Bob.  Eva  ! — may  I 

Eva.  (Thinking  of  card.)  No,  thanks,  I never  lunch. 

Bob.  Nor  1.  I’ve  no  appetite. 

Doc.  I should  think  not,  the  life  you  lead.  Go  back  to 
the  public-house. 

Bun.  Leave  the  boy  alone ; you’re  always  at  him. 

Doc.  So  are  you. 

Bun.  But  I’m  his  father. 

Bob.  And  I wish  you  weren’t.  (Spouts.) 


“ Patience,  my  heart,  oh  rest,  my  brain,  oh  wait,  my  weary  soul !” 

Miss  M.  A set  of  brutes  ! 

[ Exeunt  all  hut  Eva  and  Arthur,  c.  d. 

Eva  r,  Arthur  l. 

Eva.  How  could  that  card  find  its  way  here  P 

Art.  (Looking  at  her.)  19, — 19  from  50 ; 9 from  10,  1 ; 2 

from  53, 31 ; 31  years.  It’s  a long  time  to  look  forward 

to,  but  a short  time  to  look  back  on.  I feel  as  young  as  ever, 
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— younger ; for  I can  appreciate  the  love  of  a good  woman, 
as  no  lad  of  20  knows  how.  ( Mournfully .)  Perhaps  because 
I can  no  longer  inspire ' it.  A wasted  life.  A wasted  life  ! 
And  Arthur  Mompesson,  the  dandy  Guardsman,  has  sunk  into 
an  old  bachelor  with  a talent  for  whist.  Augh  ! (Sighs')  That 

cub  Bob  ! Old  Bunnythorne  to  dare  to Why  not  ? 

Bob  is  her  own  age.  Oh,  youth!  youth!  To  think  that 
Bob  should  be  so  young  and  I should  be  so  old.  ( Grossing  to 
r.)  Eva  ! (Eva  starts .)  What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Eya.  ( Placing  card  in  basket .)  Thinking  of — nothing. 

Art.  Why,  your  eyes  are  quite  animated ; and  there  is  a 
flush  on  your  cheek  that  gives  you  an  expression  as  of  a rose 
surprised. 

Eva.  Oh,  cousin,  you’re  very  complimentary  ! 

Art.  Has  anything  happened  ? 

Eva.  Ho ! 

* Art.  You  are  looking  much  better  these  last  few  weeks. 

Eva.  Yes;  I think  my  illness  has  passed.  Everybody 
was  very  kind  to  me— you  especially. 

Art.  And  are  you  really  happy  with  us  ? 

Eva.  Yery  happy  ! 

Art.  And  have  no  regrets — no  thoughts  of  those  you  have 
left  ? 

Eva.  Oh,  yes  ! I sometimes  think  of  them.  They  were 
very  good  people. 

Art.  Yery  good  sort  of  people,  no  doubt,  for  tradespeople. 

Eva.  But  tradespeople  are  as  good  as  anybody  else? 

Art.  Humph  ! (Doubtfully .) 

Eva.  You  know  papa  died  so  suddenly  that  he  left  mamma 
very  poor ; and  as  mamma  was  not  noticed  by  her  family,  she 
was  forced  to  work. 

Art.  (Aside.)  A Mompesson  work ! 

Eva.  And  the  Dobbses  took  a great  deal  of  notice  of  her. 

Art.  The  Magasin  des  Modes  people  ? 

Eva.  Yes  ; and  were  very  kind  to  her  and  to  me,  and  paid 
my  doctor’s  bill,  and  waited  on  me.  Oh  ! so  tenderly  ! 

Art.  Ho  doubt  the  Dobbses  are  very  good  people,  and  must 
have  expended  a considerable  sum  of  money  on  your  account. 
I’ll  write  to  them  to  thank  them,  and  enclose  them  a cheque 
for  a hundred  pounds.  I suppose  that  will  be  enough  ? 

Eva.  Oh,  you  mustn’t  do  that ! 

Art.  Why  not  ? 

Eva.  You’d  offend  them  ! The  Dobbses  are  very  proud. 
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Art.  Oh,  the  Hobbses  are  proud,  are  they  ? To  think  that 
pride  could  find  a residence  among  the  Hobbses. 

Eva.  Hot  Hobbses — Dobbses. 

Art.  Dobbses  ? 

Eya.  They  are  truly  noble  people  ! 

Art.  Noble  ? 

Eya.  Hot  by  descent,  but  feeling. 

Art.  Feeling  ? 

Eya.  Heart ! 

Art.  Heart  ? Then  you  think  that  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  level  all  distinctions  ? 

Eya.  I do. 

Art.  All  distinctions? 

Eya.  Yes  ! 

Art.  Rank — birth? 

Eya.  Yes ! 

Art.  Genius — talent — wealth  ? 

Eya.  Yes ! 

Art.  Age  ? — youth  ? (Changing  his  voice.') 

Eya.  Yes  ! (A  pause.)  Youth  and  age  are  only  accidents. 
If  one  is  good  and  kind  and  tender,  what  does  it  matter  in 
what  year  one  was  born  ? 

Art.  (Quickly.)  Hot  a bit ! — not  a bit ! I like  the  liberality 
of  your  sentiments,  and — and — if — if — a — a man — or  a woman 
I should  say  girl — were  to  fall  in  love — with — with — each 
other — the  question  of  age  need  not 

Enter  Wykeham,  c.  d. 

Wyk.  My  lord  wishes  to  see  you  for  a few  minutes. 

Art.  Yes.  I’ll  come — I . Excuse  me,  cousin  (Taking 

her  hand.)  I was  just  going  to  say  something  which . 

I’ll  be  back  directly.  [. Exeunt  Arthur  and  Wykeham,  c.  d. 

Eya.  I cannot  help  wondering  how  that  card  came  here. 

He  must  have  called  ; and  if  he  called  he  must (Looking 

into  card-basket.)  (Miss  Myrnie  opens  the  little  door  r.  and 
watches  Eya.)  The  card  looks  quite  new.  (Going  to  window.) 
It’s  more  than  a year  now  since  I saw  him.  (At  window  starts.) 
Why,  there  he  is,  sketching ! Ho  ! I’m  right ! it  is  he  ! (Trying 
to  open  window.)  Oh,  these  nasty  old  windows.  _ (Opens  window 
and  beckons.)  He  doesn’t  see  me.  I’ll  send  to  him.  How 
he  sees  me  ! Here — here  ! Go  round  there  to  the  left — to  the 
door.  How  d’ye  do  ? how  d’ye  do  ? I am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
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{Coughs  and  places  her  hand  on  her  chest , then  shuts  Window.) 

Oh,  the  cold  air.  I’ve  not  recovered  yet. 

Enter  Ferne,  c.  d.  Miss  Myrnie  closes  door > r. 

Fer.  Somebody  certainly  beckoned  me  in,  ( Seeing  Eva.) 
Eh,  Eva  ! yon  here  ? 

Eva.  Yes,  me.  Didn’t  yon  see  me  at  the  window  ? 

Fer.  Was  that  yon  ? 

Eva.  Bnt  why  did  yon  not  come  in  without  waiting  to  be 
asked.  My  uncle,  Lord  Mompesson,  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  yon. 

Fer.  Your  uncle,  Lord 

Eva.  My  grand-uncle. 

Fer.  Lord  Mompesson  ? 

Eva.  Yes.  My  mother’s  uncle.  Since  I saw  you  in  London 
I’ve  come  to  live  with  them. 

Fer.  You  surprise  me  ! I knew  that  your  mamma  was  of 
good  family,  but  not 

Eva.  I’ve  been  here  eight  months,  and  they’re  all  so  kind 
to  me.  How  are  the  Dobbses  ? 

Fer.  The  Dobbses  P I haven’t  seen  them  since  I last  saw 
you  there.  I’ve  been  abroad. 

Eva.  Where  ? 

Fer.  In  Russia  principally, 

Eva.  Engineering  ? 

Fer.  Engineering. 

Eva.  I had  a letter  from  Mrs.  Dobbs  last  week.  I saw  your 
card  there  just  now.  So  kind  of  you  to  call  and  see  me. 

Fer.  To  call  and  see  you.  ( Aside ,)  She  will  have  it  I 
came  to  see  her  ; though  I did  not  know  she  lived  here, 

Eva.  How  came  you  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

Fer.  Eh  ? oh,  business ! (Aside.)  I came  to  knock  the 
house  down. 

Eva.  However,  I must  present  you  to  my  uncle ; then  you 
can  call  when  you  please.  Oh ! I forgot ! just  now  he’s  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  Danby. 

Fer.  Mr.  Danby  ? 

Eva.  Yes.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Fer.  I called  here  with  him  this  morning. 

Eva.  Oh  ! you  called  with  him  ? 

Fer.  Yes.  How  well  you’re  looking.  Do  you  remember 
at  the  Dobbses  when  I used  to  call  and  see  you,  and  you 
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sat  in  that  big  old  armchair,  by  the  fireside,  propped  up  by 
pillows  ? 

Eva.  Oh,  yes  ! — yes  ! That  was  a nice  time  ! 

Fee.  But  now  the  colour  has  returned  to  your  cheeks. 

Eva.  Come  with  me,  and  I’ll  show  you  over  the  Abbey, 
and  by  that  time  my  uncle  will  be  disengaged.  ( Grossing  to  l. 

Fee.  But 

Eva.  It’s  a wonderful  place,  the  Abbey,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  kingdom.  There  are  secret  staircases  and  walls,  and 
places  I shudder  as  I pass,  and  down  below — I’ve  never  been 
there,  I’m  too  frightened — there  are  dungeons  and  cells, 
where,  they  say,  poor  people  were  shut  up  and  tortured.  Oh, 
horrible  ! is  it  not  P ( Lowering  her  voice.')  Skeletons  of  the 
victims  have  been  found  within  the  last  three  years,  and  be- 
neath where  we  are  now  standing  is  a crypt,  in  which  are  niches 
where  living  women  were  walled  up  alive,  and  left  to  die  in 
the  dark  of  thirst  and  hunger.  ( Frightening  herself  with  the 
recital.)  I cannot  understand.  The  rulers  of  those  days  were 
good  men,  holy  abbots,  and  pious  pastors.  Why  were  they 
so  cruel  ? Thumbscrews,  racks,  dungeons,  and  burning 
stakes.  Why — why — why  did  they  brick  up  breathing,  living 
women  ? 

Hin.  Because — because  they  lived  in  the  good  old  times. 

\_Exeunt  Ferne  and  Eva,  c.  d. 

Miss  Mjrnie  opens  little  door , r. 

Miss  M.  Oh,  dear  me ! — oh,  dear  me ! This  is  very 
bad ! — this  is  very  bad ! I never  see  a young  man  and  a 

young  woman  together  but  I suspect  they  care  for  each 
other.  The  wretches  ! And  that  Arthur  ! Oh,  that  Arthur ! 
I know  he’s  fond  of  the  girl.  Old  fool ! Why  can’t  he 
seek  a wife  among  his  own  connections — a woman  of  his 
own  time  of  life — of  ripe  experience — mature  charms,  and 
pious  feeling.  A blessing  on  the  heavenly  side  of  40  ; but,  no  ! 
Mr.  Arthur  likes  youth,  and  a slim  waist,  and  a child’s  com- 
plexion, and  baby  tattle  about  ribbons  and  rubbish.  But  men 
are  like  that.  The  idiots  ! It  is  so  ridiculous,  the  fuss  they 
make  in  praise  of  youth.  Why,  everybody’s  had  it  once, 
and  nobody  can  keep  it  long.  Then  it  is  so  perishable.  Youth 
soon  fades  away,  but  age  lasts  us  to  the  latest  hour. 


Enter  Arthur,  €.  d.,  quickly. 
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Art.  Now,  Eva,  as  I was ( Sees  Miss  Myrnie— dis- 

appointed.) Oh  ! it  is  yon,  is  it  ? 

Miss  M.  Yes ; I take  that  liberty.  Did  yon  expect  to 
find  Eva  P 

Art.  (l.)  Yes. 

Miss  M.  (r.)  She’s  not  here. 

Art.  Where  is  she  ? 

Miss  M.  She  is  showing  the  Abbey  to  a yonng  gentleman. 

Art.  A yonng  gentleman ! Bob  ? 

Miss  M.  No,  not  Bob.  Ah  ! (Sighing).  Wonld  it  were  Bob  ! 

Art.  Eh,  why  ? 

Miss  M.  The  yonng  man  is  a stranger. 

Art.  A stranger  ! 

Miss  M.  A perfect  stranger.  She  saw  him  at  that  window. 
He  made  signs  to  her,  and  she  made  signs  to  him.  Then  she 
opened  the  window  and  beckoned  him  to  come  in,  and  he  came 

in. 

Art.  (Astonished).  Impossible  ! How  came  yon  to  know 
all  this  ? 

Miss  M.  I saw  them  from  behind  that  door. 

Art.  Then  yon  were  watching — listening. 

Miss  M.  Heaven  forbid ! I hope  I know  my  dnty  better. 
Bnt — sometimes — one  happens  to  open  a door — by  accident — 
when  something  is  happening  by  accident,  which  we  see  by 
accident ; or,  one  is  behind  a door  by  accident,  and  one  hears 
something — entirely  by  accident  and  accidentally.  It’s  hap- 
pened to  me  often. 

Art.  Bnt  to  speak  to  a stranger  from  a window  ! 

Miss  M.  (Grossing  and  closing  window).  Why  the  sash  is  still 
open  ! I thought  there  was  a draught. 

Art.  I can’t  believe  it ! Eva,  so  good — so  truthful ! 

Miss  M.  So  she  is  ; that’s  what  I always  say. 

Art.  To  accuse  her 

Miss  M.  Accuse  her ! heaven  forbid ; Christian  charity 
forbids  that  I should  accuse  anyone.  I’m  defending  her. 

Art.  Defending  her  ? 

Miss  M.  Yes  ; she  can’t  help  it. 

Art.  Can’t  help 

Miss  M.  Running  after  a young  man — after  a young  man 
— no — it’s  in  her  blood. 

Art.  In  her  blood  P 

Miss  M.  Yes ; do  you  not  remember  twenty-four  years 
ago,  when  her  mother  ran  away  with  that  low  plebeian  fellow 
Summers  ? It  was  at  this  very  window  that  they  used  to 
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meet  (Arthur  sinks  in  chair)  Romeo  and  Juliet  over  again ; 
and  it  was  like  that  villain  Shakspeare  to  put  it  in  a play. 

Art.  (Rising).  Do  me  the  favour  to  ask  the  Doctor  and  Mr. 
Bunny thorne  to  come  here. 

Miss  M.  With  pleasure.  As  to  dear  Eva,  I’m  sure  she’s 
innocence  itself.  So  youthful,  so  truthful — there’s  the  pity. 
Innocence  and  youth  are  so  apt  to  betray  us,  ain’t  they  ? 
But  as  I often  tell  tell  my  Pamela,  she’s  a darling  girl.  Bless 
her  ! Bless  her  ! Bless  her  ! 

Exit  Miss  Myrnie,  c.  d. 

Art.  Eva  beckon  to  a strange  young  man  P Impossible ! She 
must  have  known  him.  Some  intrusive  shop-boy  from  those 
people  she  was  with — the — the  ISTobbses.  A ’prentice  ! I — I — 

I At  this  very  window,  too,  where  her  mother it 

would  seem  as  if  there  were  a fate  in  it. 

Enter  Doctor  and  Bunnythorne.  Bunnythorne  in  night- 
cajp  and  dressing-gown , c.  D. 

Doc.  Arthur,  you  sent  for  us. 

Bun.  The  Doctor  was  sending  me  to  bed,  so  I came  as 
I am. 

Art.  I wanted  your  advice.  I find  that  there  is  a young 
man  here — a stranger — come  after  Eva. 

B™:  } (.Together).  jETa! 

Art.  Now  should  his  intentions  be  matrimonial 

Bun.  Matrimonial ! Then  what’s  to  become  of  my  boy 
Bob  ? 

Art.  (Out  of  patience.)  Bob!  You  can’t  think  of  Eva  and 
Bob. 

Bun.  Why  not  ? They’re  both  young. 

Art.  Eva  is  too  young. 

Doc.  And  too  delicate. 

Bun  Well,  Bob’s  delicate,  too. 

Art.  But  a stranger  coming  here  without  introduction,  and 

sans  ceremonie 

Doc.  Insolent ! 

Bun.  Kick  him  out ! 

Eva  and  Ferne  appear  at  c.  door , Arthur,  Bunny- 
thorne and  Doctor  with  their  backs  to  the 
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audience,  Miss  Myrnie  at  C.  door.  A pause, 
during  which  Miss  Myrnie  crosses  at  back  to  door 
r.,  cmd  goes  off. 

Eva.  ( Somewhat  surprised  at  their  aggressive  attitude.)  Cousin, 
let  me  present 

Art.  Not  now.  Your  uncle  wishes  to  see  you  upstairs. 

Eva.  But  before 

Art.  Don’t  keep  him  waiting.  Go  at  once,  dear. 

[Exit  Eva  c.  d.  Pause. 

Fer.  I presume  that  I must  introduce  myself,  as  Miss 
Eva 

Art.  ( Stiffly ).  That  ceremony  will  not  be  unnecessary. 
Whom  have  I the  honour  of  receiving  at  Mompesson  Abbey  P 

Fer.  My  name  is  John  Feme,  civil  engineer. 

Art.  Feme  ! a relation  of  the  Snobbses,  no  doubt.  [Aside.) 

Fer.  May  I now  inquire  whom  I have  the  honour  of 
addressing  ? 

Art.  Certainly  ! Dr.  Brown. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Brown. — No  final  E. 

Art.  Mr.  Bunnythorne. 

Bun.  Late  of  Bunnythorne  and  Bingham,  contractors, 
Gosport. 

Art.  I am  Mr.  Arthur  Mompesson. 

Bun.  The  Honourable  Arthur  Mompesson. 

Doc.  What  the  devil’s  the  Honourable  to  do  with  it  ? A 
man’s  a man,  isn’t  he  P 

Bun.  Not  invariably.  Sometimes  he’s  a gentleman. 

Art.  Not  often.  (Aside.) 

Bun.  He  gave  you  your  title  of  Doctor,  didn’t  he  ; — why 
not  give  him  his  title  of  Honourable  ? 

Doc.  My  son  wouldn’t  be  a doctor,  would  he  ? 

Bun.  What  nonsense  you  talk — you  haven’t  got  a son. 

Doc.  There  I have  the  advantage  of  you — you  have. 

Art.  Chut ! chut ! Mr.  Feme,  pray  take  a chair. 

[They  all  sit. 

tj  Ferne.  Arthur.  t 

Dr.  B.  Bunnythorne. 

Y our  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  me  ! 

Fer.  My  grandfather  was  a tenant  on  this  estate,  and  I 
remember  you,  Mr.  Arthur,  as  we  called  him,  perfectly. 

Art.  (Aside.)  A tenant ! (Aloud.)  If  I remember  rightly, 
your  grandfather  had  an  old-fashioned  name.  Let  me  see — 
Jabez — Jabez,  was  it  not  ? (Ferne  assents.) 
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Doc.  Jabez  Feme  ! Any  relation  to  the  Jabez  Feme  who 
patented  the  invention  for  drainage  by  means  of 

Fer.  His  son  ! My  father  ! 

Doc.  ( Rising  and  shaking  hands  with  Ferne.)  He  was  an 
honour  to  science  and  his  country. 

Bun.  ( Grossing , and  shaking  hands  too.)  So  he  was,  for  we 
bought  the  patent,  and  sold  it  in  the  colonies  to  an  enormous 
profit. 

Doc.  Profit ! Think  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
in  place  of  one.  Think  of  benefiting  your  fellow-man  ! 

Bun.  Think  of  benefiting  yourself. 

Art.  May  I inquire  if  you  follow  the  same  career  of  sewer- 
age your  father  did  P Do  drains  run  in  your  family  ? 

Doc.  Drains  don’t ! Brains  do  ! 

Fer.  But  then  brains  are  not  always  hereditary.  I have 
already  told  you  I am  an  engineer. 

Art.  Pardon  me  ! I had  forgotten. 

Fer.  (Aside.)  They’re  very  disagreeable. 

Art.  An  engineer  ! Well,  engineers  are  the  heroes  of  the 
hour — I should  say  of  the  minute — for  the  present  age  goes  so 
fast  that  we  have  to  count  by  minutes. 

Fer.  The  present  age  is,  certainly,  the  age  of  progress. 

Art.  Progress ! Yes ! That  is  the  word.  That  is  the 
modern  slang  for  the  destruction  of  everything  high  and  noble, 
and  the  substitution  of  everything  base  and  degrading.  Pro- 
gress ! progress  which  pushes  painting  aside  to  make  room 
for  photography.  But  painting  is  old-fashioned  ; and  photo- 
graphy— which  makes  men  uglier  than  they  are  by  nature — 
that’s  progress  ! Citric  acid — and  heaven  knows  what  other 
abominations — have  superseded  grapes  ; — you  literally  make 
wine  — that  is  science  ! Horses,  which  in  my  youth  were 
considered  noble  animals,  are  abolished  for  engines  that  smash, 
for  trains  that  smash,  for  velocipedes  that  smash ; and  the 
debris  of  broken  wheels,  boilers,  bones,  and  shattered  human 
beings,  you  call  progress  ! 

Bravo ! bravo  ! beautiful.  (Enthusiastically.) 

Art.  As  to  manners,  progress  has  indeed  altered  them. 
Every  one  is  too  much  occupied  to  think,  to  feel,  to  love,  or 
to  improve.  Progress  does  not  permit  sleep,  or  sentiment,  or 
accomplishment,  or  leisure.  To  misquote  Shakspeare — another 
illusion  of  my  youth,  and,  doubtless,  an  impostor — “ What- 
ever is  done  must  be  done  quickly.”  How- a- days  yon 
eat  rapidly,  you  drink  rapidly,  you  make  love  rapidly,  you 
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marry  rapidly,  yon  go  through  the  Divorce  Court  still  more 
rapidly.  Luxury  everywhere ; comfort  nowhere.  Look  at 
your  young  men  ! cynical,  sarcastic — without  faith  in  anything  ; 
without  warmth  of  heart,  without  generous  enthusiasm — 
blase  and  brutal — they  puff  the  smoke  of  their  foul  cigars  in  the 
faces  of  their  mothers,  or  swear  before  their  sisters.  Their  talk 
is  slang ; their  morals  those  of  betting-men.  Their  aim  to 
dazzle  for  a moment — their  end  bankruptcy  of  person,  for- 
tune, mind,  heart,  brain,  body,  and  soul. 

Bun.  | (. Rising  and  shaking  hands  with  Ar-  ) ^ ether  ^ Too 

Doc.)  thur,  then  seating  themselves  again.')  j ” ' S 

true  ! too  true  ! (Shaking  their  heads.) 

Doc.  The  world  is  going  to  the  devil. 

Bun.  At  express  speed  (limited).  And  it  used  to  be  so 
good.  We  used  to  be  so  good  ! Didn’t  we,  Doctor  ? 

5UN'1  We  did! — we  did!  We  used  to  be  so  good.  Ah! 

DoC->  _ [They  sigh. 

Doc.  These  modern  fellows,  with  their  modern  fashions, 
their  beards  and  moustaches  ! 

Bun.  Too  lazy  to  shave  themselves.  Hairy  beasts  ! 

Art.  So  un-English — pah  ! 

Bun.  And  their  floppy  clothes,  and  their  eyeglasses  stuck 
so.  ( Imitating .)  Ah  ! — ah  ! — ah  ! 

Doc.  And  their  cigars. 

Bun.  ( Imitating .)  Ah  ! — ah ! — ah  ! 

Doc.  Ah  ! The  good  old  times  ! 

Doc  } ( Together.)  Ah!  The  good  old  times. 

Doc.  The  men  of  old  ! 

Art.  Alfred  ! the  Black  Prince  ! the  Fifth  Henry  ! 

Doc.  Pooh  ! — Jack  Cade — Cromwell ! 

Art.  Pooh  ! Claverhouse — Marlborough  ! 

Bun.  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ! 

Fer.  Why  not  his  cat? 

Doc.  Bacon  ! 

Bun.  Milton ! Guy  Fawkes  ! Mrs.  Fry  ! 

Doc.  Thistlewood ! 

Art.  Pitt ! 

Doc.  Fox — Cobbett — Horne  Tooke  ! 

Art.  Junius  ! 

Bun.  Cock-eyed  Wilkes  ! 

Doc.  Walter  Scott ! 

Art.  Byron  ! 
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Bun.  Old  Parr ! Where  do  you  find  such  pills  now  P I 
mean,  where  do  you  find  such  men  now  ? 

Art.  Where  indeed  ? 

Arj:.  i ! ( They  shake  their  heads  mournfully  over  the 

Bun'  Pas^  anc^  degenerate  present.} 

Fer.  Do  I understand  the  meaning  of  this  combined  attack 
to  be  because  I,  as  an  engineer,  represent  modern  progress  ? 
If  so,  I accept  the  challenge.  All  that  you  have  said 
is  but  to  contrast  the  vices  of  the  present  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  past.  I cannot  think  that  we  are  so  bad  as  you 
would  make  us  out.  Vice  is  vice,  no  matter  in  what  epoch  it 
exists,  and  I readily  admit  that  we  are  not  as  good  as  we 
should  be.  But,  to  combat  your  examples.  We  are  guilty 
of  moustaches ; that,  you  say,  is  un-English.  How  about 
Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ? They  wore 
beard  and  moustache,  and  they  were  somewhat  of  English- 
men. We  smoke  cigars.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  smoked 
pipes.  What  difference  ? If  we  smoke  more,  we  snuff  less 
than  our  grandfathers.  You  have  recalled  the  names  of  men 
dead  for  centuries,  to  ask  me  if  I could  show  a parallel  to  them 
in  this  year  of  grace  ? Alfred,  the  Black  Prince,  Marlborough, 
and  Pitt.  Why  not  Pericles,  Lycurgus,  Alcibiades,  or  Solo- 
mon, or  David,  or  Noah  ? For  our  manners,  our  cynicism, 
and  lassitude,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  no  longer  beat 
watchmen,  or  steal  knockers  and  bell-pulls  for  the  sake  of 
showing  our  wit.  If  we  use  slang,  at  least  we  are  not  guilty 
of  the  brutal  oaths  that,  in  the  last  century,  made  the  name 
of  Englishman  a by- word  over  Europe.  On  one  point,  too, 
I must  claim  superiority  even  for  our  poor,  weak,  little 
modern  selves — we  keep  sober.  Men  do  not  now  reel  into 
a drawing-room  and  bend  over  our  mothers,  wives,  sis- 
ters, and  daughters,  to  pump  out  compliments  with  a breath 
reeking  of  fiery  port,  with  a faltering  articulation,  and  un- 
steady step,  and  a tongue  so  loose  and  unguarded  that  it  can 
scarce  refrain  from  insult.  From  the  usual  degradation  of 
daily  drunkenness  we  are  freer  than  our  fathers,  and 

Bun.  (Rising  in  indignant  fury.)  Who  the  devil  are  you  to 
turn  up  your  nose  at  a man  who  gets  drunk  P Let  me  tell 
you,  young  sir,  that  I got  drunk  before  you  were  born. 
Everybody  got  drunk  before  you  were  born.  A parcel  of 
stuck-up  sober  puppies  ! To  get  drunk  properly  and  like  a 
gentleman  is  a very  good  thing ; it’s — it’s— it’s  English — 
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thoroughly  English,  and  old-fashioned — and— and — all  right ! 
(Sits  down , blowing  the  steam  off.) 

Fee.  You  have  sneered  at  this  age  because  it  is  an  age  of 
progress  ; I prefer  to  call  it  a period  of  transition.  We  have 
changed  from  the  worst  to  the  better — we  are  changing  still, 
from  bad  to  best ; and  during  this  transition — I am  proud  to 
know  that  it  is  I— the  engineer,  the  motive-power — who  leads 
the  way.  ’Tis  I who  bring  industry,  invention,  and  capital  to- 
gether ; ’tis  I who  introduce  demand  to  supply.  ’Tis  I who 
give  the  word — ’tis  I who  direct  the  train  that  flies  over  valleys, 
through  mountains,  across  river s- — that  dominates  the  mighty 
Alps  themselves.  ’Tis  I- — the  engineer— who  exchanges  the 
wealth  of  one  country  against  the  poverty  of  another.  I am 
broad,  breathing  humanity,  that  whirls  through  the  air  on  wings 
of  smoke  to  a brighter  future.  I spread  civilization  where- 
ever  I sit  a- straddle  of  my  steed  of  vapour,  whom  I guide 
with  reins  of  iron  and  feed  with  flames.  As  for  the  tumble- 
down  old  ruins  I knock  down  in  passing,  what  matter  ? Where 
I halt  towns  rise,  and  cities  spring  up  into  being.  ’Tis  the 
train  that  is  the  master  of  the  hour.  As  it  moves  it  shrieks  out 
to  the  dull  ear  of  prejudice  “ Make  room  for  me  ! I must  pass 
and  I will ! and  those  who  dare  oppose  my  progress  shall  be 
crushed  ! ” Its  tail  of  smoke  is  like  the  plume  of  a field-mar- 
shal ; and  the  rattle  and  motion  of  its  wheels  are  as  the  throb 
and  pulsations  of  the  progress  of  the  whole  world. 

Art.  Possibly  you  are  right,  sir.  (j Rising.)  Coal  smoke  is 
better  than  pure  air ; — the  shriek  of  an  engine  is  the  sweetest 
harmony,  and  rapid  motion  is  the  sole  secret  of  truth  and 
happiness ; but  in  my  time  it  was  not  considered  the  act,  I 
will  not  say  of  a gentleman,  but  of  an  honest  man,  to  make 
signs  to  a young  lady  at  a window,  or  to  enter  the  house 
where  she  lived  to  speak  to  her  clandestinely. 

Fee.  What ! (Rising.) 

Doc.  You  have  been  observed,  sir.  (Rising.) 

Bun.  (Rising.)  The  whole  morning — drawing,  writing,  and 
making  signs  at  this  window. 

Fee.  To  Eva  ? 

Art.  Eva  ! (Aside.)  (To  Ferne.)  To  Miss  Mompesson, 
my  cousin  ! 

Fer.  I am  compelled  to  contradict  you  most  emphatically. 
Eva — Miss  Mompesson — whom  I met  in  London,  called  me 
in  from  that  window.  Until  she  did  so,  I was  not  aware  that 
she  lived  here. 

Art.  Then  why  write  P 
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Fer.  Write  ! I was  not  writing;  I was  sketching. 

Doc.  Sketching  ? 

Art.  In  this  weather  ? 

Fer.  Yes,  a bird’s-eye  view  of  this  place  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  order  of  the  company  of  which  I am  chief 
engineer. 

Art.  Eh  P 

Fer.  Ses  ! ( Showing  portfolio .)  We  are  going  to  make  a 
branch  line  from  Stapleton,  through  Broxborough  and  Wain- 
thrope  to  Stickon-le-Clay. 

Doc. 'i 

Art.  LA  railway  here  ! 

Bun.) 

Fer.  Yes.  ( Showing  drawing.')  Yes,  here  is  the  line  ; yon 

see  it  cuts  this  park  and  the  house  in  two 

Doc. ) 

Art.  L The  Abbey  ? 

Bun.) 

Fer.  Yes  ! The  station  will  be  built  on  this  site.  We 
must  pull  the  Abbey  down. 

Art.  Pull  down  the  Abbey!  Do  I hear  rightly?  Pull  down 
the  Abbey ! where  my  family  for  centuries  have  been  born,  lived, 
and  died.  Where  I first  saw  the  light ; where,  when  my 
time  shall  come,  I hope  my  eyes  shall  darken  to  this  world, 
to  open  in  a brighter  and  a purer.  Pull  down  the  Abbey ! 
The  royal  gift  of  a king  to  my  ancestor  for  faithful  services  in 
council  and  in  field.  A home  where  generations  of  knightly 
gentlemen  and  high-bred  ladies  have  gone  forth  to  rule  the 
world  and  five  in  honour  ! A church,  beneath  whose  aisles 
saints  have  spoken  and  martyrs  have  been  buried.  A holy 
shrine,  reverenced  by  every  passing  peasant,  where  hospi- 
tality and  every  earthly  charity,  as  every  spiritual  good  were 
sanctified  in  stone.  Pull  down  the  Abbey  ! Sooner  than  see 
it  trampled  to  dust  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  its  stones 
shall  fall  and  crush  its  master,  giving  way,  sinking  into  chair.) 

Doc.  ( Going  to  him).  Arthur  ! 

Fer.  I am  very  sorry 

Art.  We  fly  their  cursed  civilization — their  genius  of  smoke 
— their  factory  palaces — their  spinning-jennies — printing- 
presses,  and  inventions  of  the  devil.  My  father  and  I are  not 
left  even  this  retreat. 

Bun.  Here,  here,  here.  This  can  soon  be  settled.  ( Talcing 
portfolio).  Look  here;  by  letting  the  line  diverge  here,  at 
the  Park  Gates,  it  comes  round  herp,  knocks  down  old 
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Brewster’s  new  house,  and  there  you  are  for  your  station  ; and 
any  compliment  that  you  may  consider  your  due,  for  altering 
your  plans,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  pay  money  down. 

Fer.  ( Taking  portfolio ).  It  only  needed  such  a suggestion 
to  recall  me  to  a sense  of  my  duty.  I shall  recommend  this 
route.  (To  Arthur).  At  the  same  time  I shall  be  glad,  for 
your  sake,  Mr.  Mompesson,  if  the  Company,  in  considering 
the  matter,  should  modify  my  instructions,  and  the  Park  and 
Abbey  should  remain  intact. 

Art.  (Rising).  You  are  right,  sir;  and  I beg  your  pardon 
for  having  for  a moment  doubted  you.  I recognize  you  as  a 
perfect  man  of  honour,  in  your  way — your  rail-way ; but  I 
shall  go  to  London — I will  appeal  against  this  invasion  of  my 
rights.  (During  this  last  speech  Eva  enters  c.t>.,  overhearing 
the  last  words;  Bob  appears  at  c.d.;  Miss  Myrnie  at  door  r.) 
I have  friends,  and  powerful  ones ; I will  see  whether  a Rail- 
way Company  can  uproot  the  home  of  a country  gentleman. 
(Music  Piano  till  end  of  Act). 

Eva.  You  are  going  away,  cousin  ? 

Art.  Yes ; to  London. 

Doc.  j 

Miss  Mte.  f (.Together).  To  London ! 

Bob.  J 

[Picture.  Ferne  bowing  to  take  his  leave.  Arthur  in- 
dignant. Bunnythorne  and  Doctor  sympathetic. 
Eva  looking  at  Ferne.  Bob  contemptuous.  Miss 
Myrnie  watching. 


Miss  M. 

Febnb. 


Bob. 

Eva.  Abthub.  Db.  B.  Buwnythobne. 


END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

‘Scene  I. — The  Tajpestry  Chamber  in  the  Abbey.  Large  Window, 
C.  Balcony  and  staircase  seen  behind  it — covered  with  snow. 
Boors  R.  and  L,  2 E.  Scene  enclosed.  Large  old-fashioned 
fire-place  R,  1 E.  ( See  Biagram.)  Large  fire  burning.  The 
stage  furnished  somewhat  sparely.  Old-fashioned  tapestry  on 
walls.  Table  and  invalid  chair  near  fire-place.  Sofa  l. 


BALCONY  OUTSIDE. 


window — Pract. 


Enter  Doctor  from  door  r.  (Eva’s  room),  meeting 
Wykeham,  on  whose  arm  Lord  Mompesson,  in  dress- 
ing gown , is  leaning,  who  enters  L.  d. 

Lord  M.  Grood  morning,  Doctor : good  morning.  How  is 
onr  invalid  ? 

Doc.  Much  tlie  same. 

Lord  M.  Poor  child ! poor  child  ! I miss  her  very  much. 
She  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful  for  me — so  kind  and  thought- 
ful— so — so — Wykeham  takes  care  of  me  now — don’t  you, 
Wykeham  ? 

Wye.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  But  you’re  too  old ; ain’t  you,  Wykeham — too 
old  ? 

Wyk.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  So  am  I.  In  fact,  we’re  both  too  old — ain’t  we, 
Wykeham  ? 

Wyk.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Do  you  think  we  shall  have  Arthur  back  to-day  ? 
(To  Doctor.) 

Doc.  I think  so. 

Lord  M.  Dear  ! dear ! dear  ! And  he  thought  to  be  only 
away  a week,  and  he  has  been  more  than  two  months — 
such  a long  time — when  one  is  old.  Take  me  back  to  my 
room,  Wykeham.  Let  me  know  if  Arthur  comes  back. 

Doc.  Of  course. 

Lord  M.  My  love  to  Eva.  Is  she  asleep  ? 

Doc.  Asleep  ? yes. 

Lord  M.  Ay,  ay  ! A good  thing  sleep.  Good  morning. 
How,  Wykeham. 

[Lord  M.  and  Wykeham  totter  off  l.  d. 

Doc.  Asleep  ! ah  ! (Sighing.)  If  she  only  could  sleep. 

Enter  Eva  r.  d.  She  looks  very  ill,  and  half  deliriovs. 
Turing  the  scene  she  excites  herself  so  as  to  exhibit 
all  the  symptoms  of  delirious  fever;  she  coughs  at 
intervals. 

Doc.  Have  you  got  up,  dear  ? 

Eva.  Yes ; don’t  scold  me  ; I was  so  tired  of  the  sick  room. 

Doc.  (With  great  sympathy,  all  his  rough  manner  gone,  and 
the  fine  delicate  nature  rising  to  the  surface.)  Feel  better  ? 

Eva.  (Languidly.)  Just  the  same. 

Doc.  And  your  head  ? 
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Eya.  Heavy.  And  my  bones  all  ache. 

Doc.  Sit  down  by  the  fire.  (. Arranging  pillows  and  arm- 
chair for  her.) 

Eya.  I’m  always  cold.  My  long  illness  began  just  in  this 
way — but  this  time  it  will  not  last  long. 

Doc.  Chut,  chnt ! my  dear.  Come,  yon’re  more  comfort- 
able there. 

Eva.  I should  like  to  be  near  the  window. 

Doc.  The  window  is  too  far  from  the  fire. 

Eya.  But  I like  to  see 

Doc.  There’s  nothing  to  see,  my  pet,  but  the  snow  that  has 
fallen  during  the  night. 

Eya.  I like  to  see  the  snow — the  fantastic  forms  it  seems  to 
carve  upon  the  trees — as  if  the  whole  world  were  made  of 
white  coral;  or  as  if  some  good  person  were  dead,  and  a 
shroud  of  ice  had  fallen  upon  the  earth.  Let  me  go  to  the 
window  P (Rising.') 

Doc.  Ho,  no  ; there  is  too  much  draught.  It’s  a crazy  old 
casement,  and  yon  mustn’t  catch  cold.  The  slightest  chill — 
an  open  door — or  a current  of  air  upon  you  in  your  state  — — 

Eya.  And  I should  die  ? 

Doc.  (Bothered.')  Die ! Ho,  my  love : nobody  dies ! it’s 
out  of  date. 

Eya.  But  it  might  kill  me  ! 

Doc.  Well,  it  might,  if  it  were  fatal.  If  you  must  move, 
walk  about  with  me — so — within  range  of  the  fire.  (She 
rises , takes  his  arm,  and  they  walk  to  and  fro.) 

Eya.  Tell  me,  is  it  true  that  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  believe,  that  when  we  die,  all  is  finished — all  is  over — 
and  that  we  do  not  meet  those  we  love  again  in  a better, 
higher  sphere  ? 

Doc.  I — I believe  that  there  are  such  people.  The  world  is 
full  of  varieties. 

Eya.  (Growing  delirious.)  But  how  is  it  possible  they  can  be- 
lieve it  ? How  can  they  believe  it — at  night — when  the  sky 
is  full  of  stars  ? What  are  the  stars  but  beacon-fires  of 
immortality  ? lamps,  lighting  us  on  the  heavenly  road  to  future 
and  Eternal  Life  ? Doctor,  did  you  ever,  on  a bright  night, 
see  a star — fall  ? 

Doc.  Yes,  often.  I’ve  seen  many  things  fall  at  night. 

Eva.  And  did  you  not  think  as  you  watched  it  out  on 
its  bright  path,  through  its  host  of  shining  sisters,  did  you  not 
think  that  you  were  that  star- — falling,  falling,  falling  through 
tremendous,  space — and  have  you  not  felt  here,  at  your 
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heart,  a sense  of  sublime  emotion — a sort  of  wonder  and  awe, 
bnt  yet  not  fear  ? 

Doc.  No  ; I never  felt  anything  of  the  sort.  We  doctors, 
yon  know,  have  to  deal  with  material  ailments — broken  collar- 
bones, and  not  erratic  nebulae. 

Eva.  I saw  my  mother  die ! When  I die  I shall  meet 
her  again ! I shall  cleave  throngh  the  air  and  see  the  white 
frosty  earth  below  me  as  I aspire  to  a bright  heaven  and  her 
warm  heart.  She,  above,  cannot  forget  her  poor  child  who, 
even  in  her  earthly  clay,  remembers  her.  (Coughs.) 

Doc.  My  child,  yon’re  feverish,  go  back  to  your  room 
(, seating  her  in  arm-chair).  Your  head  is  hot,  and 

Eva.  Yes,  I feel  I am  very  ill,  but  I think  that  when  the 
poor  body  is  weak,  the  mind  is  clearer.  (Suddenly.)  Doctor,  1 
why  do  you  never  go  to  church  ? 

Doc.  ( Staggered .)  Eh  ? 

Eva.  Why  do  you  never  go  to  church  ? 

Doc.  Me — a — a man — at  my  time  of  life. 

Eva.  (Slowly.)  If  I were  to  die 

Doc.  Eva! 

Eva.  If  it  were  Heaven’s  will,  and  I should  die,  you  would 
pray  for  me,  would  you  not  ? 

Doc.  I — I — I — you  really  must  go  to  bed,  my  child. 

Eva.  God  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me. 

Doc.  (Awfully  affected.)  My  love  ! [ Music , piano. 

Eva.  (After  a pause,  taking  Doctor’s  hand.)  They  sent  him 
away  on  my  account ; did  they  not  ? 

Doc.  Him?  Who? 

Eva.  John — Eerne.  You  remember,  I told  you.  They 
sent  him  away ; Miss  Myrnie  told  me  so ; because  he  was  in 
love  with  me,  and  they  did  not  think  him  good  enough  to  be 
my  husband. 

Doc.  Miss  Myrnie  told  you  so,  did  she  ? 

Eva.  Yes. 

Doc.  (Aside.)  The  damned  old , I’ll  give  her  some  physic 

that  will  make  her  so  ill.  [To  her , soothingly.)  My  dear,  Miss 
Myrnie  told  you  a lie.  So  far  from  sending  him  away,  your 
cousin  Arthur  likes  him  very  much,  and  wishes  him  to  marry 
you. 

Eva.  (Overjoyed.)  What? 

Doc.  Miss  Myrnie  is  a mischief-making  old . With 

your  permission,  I will  think  the  rest  in  Latin.  Your  cousin 
Arthur  has  gone  to  London 

Eva.  (Eagerly.)  To  inquire  about  him  ? 
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Doc.  Yes ; yes.  (Aside.)  What  an  infernal  liar  I am ; 
but  it’s  a pious  fraud.  (To  her.)  And  when  he  comes  back 

Eva.  He  will  be  my  husband  ? 

Doc.  Yes.  (She  sinks  into  chair.  A pause.) 

Eva.  (After  a deep  sigh  of  relief.)  Doctor,  I think  I’ll  go 
back  to  my  room.  I can  sleep  now. 

Doc.  Do,  dear,  do.  (She  takes  his  arm.) 

Eva.  Will  he  come  soon  to  see  me  P 

Doc.  I — I think  so ; but  how  do  I know  ? I’m  not  in  his 
secrets. 

Eva.  (As  they  are  nearing  door  r.  h.)  It’s  two  months  since 
I,  saw  him  ; two  months  and  three  days. 

Doc.  Yes,  dear,  so  it  is.  I make  it  out  two  be  just  two 
months  and  three  days. 

Eva.  (At  door.)  Good  night. 

Doc.  You  mean  good  morning. 

Eva.  I shall  sleep  well,  I’m  sure  I shall.  (Going,  returns.) 
If  he  comes  while  I’m  asleep,  you’ll  rouse  me,  will  you  not  ? 

Doc.  I’ll  come  and  rouse  you  up  that  instant. 

Eva.  Do.  Oh ! Doctor,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  good 
news  before.  I am  so  happy.  [Exit  Eva.  Boor  r. 

Doc.  (His  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.)  Poor  child 1 poor 
child! 

Enter  Bunnythorne,  all  over  snow , l.  d.  Skates  in  his  hand. 

Doc.  (Angrily  and  brusquely.)  What  the  devil  do  you  come 
in  like  that  for  ? Don’t  you  know  that  I’ve  got  an  invalid 
there  ? (Bunnythorne  is  writhing  in  pain.)  What  are  vou 
doing  ? 

Bun.  I’m  trying  to  get  my  back-bone  straight  again.  I’ve 
been  skating  on  the  lake. 

Doc.  More  fool  you — at  your  time  of  life. 

Bun.  And  I tumbled  down. 

Doc.  Of  course — and  hurt  yourself? 

Bun.  Yes. 

Doc.  Where  ? 

Bun.  Where  I fell — on  my  back. 

Doc.  Fall  on  your  head  next  time,  it  won’t  hurt  you 
there. 

Bun.  Arthur  Mompesson’s  come  back  from  London. 

Doc.  Ho  ! When  ? 

Bun.  This  moment.  Here  he  is. 
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Enter  Arthur,  l.  d.,  followed  hy  Miss  Myrnie.  Arthur 
is  dressed  in  a modern  morning  suit , turn-down 
collar , modern  cravat , 8fc.,  his  ivhole  manner 
changed , he  seems  younger  and  brighter , and  ra- 
diant with  high  spirits. 


Art,  Ah,  Doctor,  how  d’ye  do  ? Where  is  my  father  ? 
Where  is  Eva  P 
Doc.  Not  yet  up. 

Art.  Still  asleep.  ( Looking  at  ivatch)  and  past  ten.  The 
lazy  creatures. 

Doc.  (With  his  watch.  Bun.  and  Miss  M.  take  out  their 
watches , big  ones.)  Past  ten  ! Why  it’s  not  half-past  nine. 

Art.  You’re  all  slow  here — behind  time.  Its  past  ten  by 
the  Horse  Guards. 

Bun.  The  Horse  Guards  at  Stickton-le-Clay  ? 

Art.  No  ; the  Horse  Guards  in  London. 

Miss  M.  y 

Doc.  [■  (With  contempt.)  Oh,  London  ! 

Bun.  ) 

Bun.  ( Dogmatically .)  Our  time  is  Stickton-le-Clay  time  ; 
that’s  good  enough  for  us. 

Art.  Well,  Doctor,  congratulate  me,  I’ve  won. 

Doc.  Won  ! 

Art.  Yes ; I went  to  the  Commons- — the  Lords — I saw 
many  old  friends — I argued — I fought — and  conquered — the 
line  is  to  branch  off  at  Broxborough.  Wainthorpe  is  to  be  left 
to  the  right,  and  the  railway  line  does  not  come  here. 

Miss  M.  ( Rising  and  shaking  hands  with  him.)  Bless  you  ! 

Bun!  }Hurray ! 

Art.  (Looking  rournd  with  rapture.)  These  dear  old  walls  ; 
I have  preserved  them ! They  will  still  stand — a glorious 
relic  of  past  ages — an  architectural  beacon  to  the  future. 
Progress,  with  its  hot  oil  and  steam  vulgarity,  shall  not  reach 
us  here. 

Bra'.  }Bravo! 

Arthur  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  r.  h.,  the  others  seated. 

Miss  M. 

« Db.  B. 

S Bun. 
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Art.  But  let  us  be  just  even  to  our  enemies ; the  railway  is 
very  comfortable. 

Doc.  The  railway  P (Astonished.') 

Bun.  Did  you  travel  by  railway  ? (Disgusted.') 

Miss  M.  Good  gracious  ! (Horrified.) 

Art.  As  far  as  Stapleton.  (All  aghast.)  Why  not  ? It  was 
the  nearest  and  the  quickest. 

Miss  M.  You  travelled 

Bun.  By  rail?  (A  pause.) 

Art.  Yes,  by  rail ; nice  carriage — padded — tins  full  of  hot 
water  for  your  feet — very  comfortable.  When  you  stop  at  a sta- 
tion, man  shouts  out,  Staple — ton.  Staple — ton,  bell,  whistle,  off 
you  go — very  nice  indeed.  (They  all  sigh.)  I didn’t  care 
much  for  the  coach — the  old  “ Perseverance  ” — afterwards. 
Not  pleasant  inside.  Commercial  man  asleep  on  my  shoulder, 
a good  snorer  ; woman  opposite  with  baby  with  whom  travel- 
ling disagreed.  Damp,  bad-smelling  straw,  the  roads  awful. 
Had  to  get  out  and  walk  up  the  hills.  Cold,  wet  feet — after 
the  comfortable  first-class  carriage.  Horrible ! {A  pause. 
Doctor,  Bunntthorne,  and  Miss  Myrnie  exchange  glances.) 

Bun.  Where  did  you  get  those  clothes  ? 

Art.  Oh ! a tailor  in  Bond  Street.  I was  so  shabby.  I 
ordered  them  and  he  sent  them  to  Long’s. 

Bun.  I never  saw  such  an  object  in  all  my  life.  Why  not 
wear  moustaches  ? 

Doc.  And  an  eye-glass  ? 

Miss  M.  Or  smoke  a cigar  ? 

Art.  Ah  ! You’re  prejudiced  ! I’ve  brought  presents  for  all 
of  you — and  as  for  Eva.  I’ve  ordered  fresh  furniture  for  this 
room. 

Miss  M.  Fresh  furniture  ? 

Art,  Yes  ; I mean  to  make  it  into  a boudoir.  Poor  child  ! 
after  the  luxury  of  London,  to  be  condemned  to  pass  her  days 
among  these  mouldy  old  chairs  and  tables.  They’re  only  fit 
for  an  outhouse. 

Bun.  And  what  are  we  fit  for  ? An  outhouse  too  ? 

Art.  My  dear  friends,  my  trip  to  London  has  made  me  twenty 
years  younger.  We’ll  make  the  old  Abbey  as  gay  as  any  place 
in  the  country.  I mean  to  give  a ball  in  honour  of  my  victory 
over  the  railway. 

Miss.  M.  ) 

Doc.  A ball! 

Bun.  ) 

Bun.  Do  you  expect  me  to  dance  ? 
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Miss  M.  Or  me  ? 

Art.  Why  not  ? 

Miss  M.  Is  the  ball  too  to  be  in  honour  of  Eva  ? 

Art.  Yes. 

Miss  M.  Why  not  marry  her  ? 

Art.  Why  not  ? 

Miss  M.  (Rising.)  Balls,  cousin  Arthur,  are  wicked  things 
— all  sin  and  shoulders.  If  a ball  is  given  in  the  Abbey  I 
shall  quit  the  place  for  ever. 

| (Together.)  Hurray!  (Congratulating  each  other.) 

Miss  M.  (Hearing  them , and  more  exasperated.)  I dare  say 
you’ll  be  very  glad. 

Bun.  We  shall,  indeed. 

Miss  M.  I will  not  countenance  such  scandals  with  my 
presence.  (Drops  her  spectacles.)  Cousin  Arthur,  the  place 
of  future  punishment  is  paved  with-' 

Doc.  With  good  intentions. 

Miss  M.  Ho,  sir ! with  bare  necks  and  shoulders,  with  false 
hair  and  paint,  and  other  Babylonian  abominations.  Arthur, 
you  went  out  from  the  country  pure  and  unsullied.  You  have 
returned  reeking  with  smoke,  railways,  impiety,  and  London. 
In  time  you  will  have  ceased  to  be  a single  country  gentleman, 
and  sink  into  a married  cockney  ! [ She  goes  off  l.  d. 

Bun.  (After  a pause  of  astonishment , seeing  her  spectacles  on 
the  carpet.)  She’s  left  her  green  spectacles.  (Crushes  them 
with  his  foot,  then  picking  up  the  pieces.)  Here,  Miss  Myrnie, 
you’ve  dropped  your  spectacles.  [Exit  Bun.  l.  d. 

Art.  Upon  my  word,  if  Miss  Myrnie  were  not 

Doc.  Never  mind  the  old  woman — she’s  jealous. 

Art.  Jealous ! 

Doc.  You  said  you’d  ordered  fresh  furniture  for  Eva,  and — 

Art.  Eva — yes — (Looking  at  watch.)  Hot  up  yet — lazy — 
I’ll  knock  at  her  door.  ( Goinq  to  door  R.  Doctor  stows  him.) 

Doc.  Ho. 

Art.  Eh  ? Why  not  ? (Seeing  the  serious  expression  of 
Doctor’s  face,)  Is  she  ill?  (Doctor  nods.)  Very  ill?  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  ? Why  did  you  not  write  ? 

Doc.  What  use  ? She  fell  ill  two  days  after  you  left,  and 
she  has  got  worse  and  worse. 

Art.  Is  it  a return  of — a relapse.  (Doctor  nods.  Arthur 
sinks  into  chair.)  But  what  cause  ? 

Doc.  What  cause  ? (Putting  both  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
looking  Arthur  full  in  the  face.)  Love  ! 
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Art.  Love  ! ( Rising , astonished .) 

Doc.  Yes  ; for  that  young  man — Feme — the  engineer. 

Akt.  Impossible  ! He  is  not  in  love  with  her. 

Doc.  Ho  ; he  is  not  in  love  with  her,  but  she  is  in  love  with 
him. 

Art.  How  do  yon  know  ? 

Doc.  I heard  her  name  him  when  she  was  delirions.  (Arthur 
resumes  his  seat.)  I questioned  her,  and  she  confessed  it.  She 
fell  in  love  with  him  more  than  a year  ago — when  they  were 
both  in  London.  See  here — ( Producing  letter ),  from  the  physi- 
cian who  attended  her.  (Bead.) 

Art.  (Beading.)  “ If  the  fever  returns  in  its  full  force,  noth- 
ing can  save  her.”  (Bising.)  But  it  shall  not  return.  You 
are  here.  You  can  battle  with  the  disease.  You  can  save 
her ! 

Doc.  Save  her ! How  ? Give  me  a body  in  pain,  and  I 
can  try.  Show  me  a diseased  organ,  and  I know  what  I’m 
about.  I can  treat.  I can  reduce.  I have  something  material 
to  fight  with.  But  a mind  in  trouble — a spirit  diseased — 
a soul  in  agony — how  can  I treat  that  ? I can’t  give  her  a 
dose  of  resignation  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hope.  I can’t  cure 
a love-sick  girl,  dying  of  love. 

Art.  But  no  girl  ever  died  of  love.  You’ve  told  me  so  a 
thousand  times. 

Doc.  And  I was  right.  They  don’t  die  of  love,  but  love 
brings  on  fever,  and  they  die  of  that. 

Enter  Bunnythorne  hastily , L.  D. 

Doc.  (Angrily.)  How  often  am  I to  tell  you  to  come  in 
quietly. 

Bun.  (Angrily.)  I shall  come  in  as  I like. 

Doc.  (Pointing  to  door  R.)  What,  when 

Bun.  (Softly.)  Oh,  I forgot.  But  I’m  annoyed ! That 
young  fellow — that  Stokineer — Engineer — what  is  it  ? 

Art.  Eerne  ? 

Bun.  Yes,  Eerne — is  downstairs  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
wants  to  see  you.  I told  Wykeham  to  send  him  away. 

Doc.  You  did  ? 

Bun.  Yes. 

Doc.  You  fool  ! 

Bun.  (Inctignant.)  Doctor  Brown  ! 

Doc.  Go  down  again — ask  him  to  take  a glass  of  sherry ; 
be  attentive,  polite,  and  bring  him  upstairs  here  in  ten 
minutes. 
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. Both  astonished. 


Bun.  Upstairs  ?' 

Art.  Here  ? 

Bun.  But  I don’t  understand 

Doc.  Of  course  you  don’t.  I don’t  expect  that  of  you. 
( Forcing  him  off.)  Now  go. 

Bun.  {As  he  goes.)  Ask  that  stokineer  fellow 

Doc.  Yes. 


Bunnythorne  is  forced  off,  l.  d. 

Art.  I don’t  understand 

Doc.  Eva  must  see  him.  Miss  Myrnie  told  her  that  Ferae 
was  ordered  from  the  house  on  her  account,  because  you  and 
your  father  would  not  consent  to  the  match.  His  presence 
will  contradict  the  old  serpent. 

Art.  But  she  must  not  believe 

Doc.  Let  her  believe  what  she  likes,  so  long  as  I can  but 
save  her. 

Art.  But  it  will  be  a lie  to 

Doc.  Yes,  it  will  be  a lie.  Consider  the  lie  physic,  and 
swallow  it  with  or  without  a wry  face — as  you  please ; but 
swallow  it. 

Art.  But  to-morrow  we  shall  be  forced  to  undeceive  her. 

Doc.  Let  us  save  her  for  to-day.  We  can  think  of  some- 
thing else  to-morrow. 

Art.  But  I will  not  consent 

Doc.  You  must  ! — you  shall!  Damn  it,  sir  ! Who  com- 
mands by  the  sick-bed  side — you  or  me  ? Give  me  the  chance 
of  saving  her.  Don’t  tie  my  hands.  I’ll  snatch  her  from 
death  if  I can. 

Art.  Death ! {Terrified.) 

Doc.  Yes.  Send  this  young  man  away,  and  I’ll  not  answer 
for  her  life  eight- and-forty  hours. 

Art.  {Despairingly .)  Let  him  come  ! Let  him  come  ! Only 
save  her,  and.  I’ll  turn  radical ! {Shaking  hands  with  Doctor.) 

Doc.  Hush!  {Going  to  door  r.)  I hear  her  moving — place 
the  sofa  here.  (Arthur  moves  sofa  near  fire.  Eva  opens  door  r. 
Arthur  offers  her  his  cvrm.) 

Art.  My  poor  girl.  I’m  so  sorry  to  see  you  ill  again. 

Eva.  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  back.  {Coughs.  They  place  her 
on  sofa.) 

Doc.  Keep  yourself  well  wrapped  up — the  slightest  cold — 
the  smallest  draught — and  the  consequences  might  be  serious. 

Eva.  What  a long  time  you’ve  been  away. 
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Doc.  Arthur  has  been  busy.  (Motioni/ng  to  Arthur.)  He  has 
just  been  bothering  me  about  a matter,  which  I fear  you 
have  hardly  strength  enough  to  talk  of. 

Eva.  ( Trembling .)  About 

Doc.  Yes — about  that — about  Mr.  Feme.  ( During  the  Act , 
Eva  coughs  at  frequent  intervals.') 


Eva.  ( Trembling .)  Did  you  see  him  in  London  P 

Doc.  Yes ; (Looking  at  Arthur.)  You  saw  him  in  London  ? 

Art.  ( Embarrassed .)  Oh,  yes. 

Eva.  Then  you’re  not — your’re  not — angry — with  him  ? 

Doctor  and  Arthur  are  at  back  of  sofa,  so  that  Eva  cannot 
see  their  by -play.  The  red  light  of  fire  on  Eva’s  face. 

Doc.  Angry  with  him — ha,  ha ! What  for  ? {Aside  to 
Arthur.)  Say  what  for  ? 

Art.  (Mechanically.')  What  for  ? 

Eva.  For — for — Then  Miss  Myrnie  was  mistaken — and  you 
did  not 

Doc.  No,  you  didn’t,  did  you  ? ( Aside  to  Arthur.)  Say  you 
didn’t ! I’m  not  going  to  tell  all  the  lies — you  tell  your 
share ! 

Art.  Did  not  what  ? (To  Eva.) 

Eva.  You  did  not — decline  his  offer. 

Doc.  I should  think  not ! (To  Arthur.)  Say  no  ! 

Art.  (Embarrassed.)  No  ! 

Eva.  Then  you  consent  ? (She  is  almost  faintmg.  Doctor 
applies  eau-de-Cologne  to  her  forehead.) 

Art.  (Takmg  Doctor  up  stage.)  What  are  you  about  ? 
She  believes  that  I consent  to  her  marrying  this  fellow ! 

Doc.  All  the  better. 

Art.  How  can  I undeceive  her  ? 

Doc.  Don't  undeceive  her  f 

Art.  You’ve  done  it,  Doctor  ! You’ve  done  it ! 

Eva.  ( Recovering ).  What  are  you  saying  ? 

Doc.  I was  saying  that  Feme  is  such  a fine  young  fellow — 
make  such  a capital  husband.  He’ll  be  here  directly  ! 
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Eva.  (Excited.)  Directly  ! — When  ? — To-morrow  ? 

Doc.  When,  Arthur  ? To-morrow  ; or,  perhaps,  sooner. 

Eva.  (Sitting  up  on  sofa.)  Hush!  I hear  his  step  ! There 
are  two  people  ascending  the  stairs ; he  is  one  of  them.  He 
is  here  ! (Sinks  on  sofa.)  ' 

Enter  Bunnythorne  and  Ferne  l.  d. 

Bun.  (Aloud.)  Here’s  Mr.  Eerne.  (To  Doctor.)  How 
you’ve  got  him — what  do  you  want  with  him  ? 

Art.  (Going  to  Ferne  and  shaking  hands  with  him  with 
feigned  cordiality.)  My  dear  Mr.  Eerne — delighted  to  see  you 
— delighted. 

Doc.  Delighted  ! (Shaking  hands.)  Delighted  ! 

Bun.  (To  Ferne.)  Eh ! delighted  ? Why  this  is  that 
fellow  who  was  going  to 

Art.  "1  (To  Bun.)  Do  hold  your  tongue  ! 

Doc.  j Keep  quiet,  can’t  you  P [Bun.  bothered. 

Eer.  (Surprised  at  the  warmth  of  his  reception  ) I called 
partly  to  congratulate  you  on  your  success  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Doc.  ( Interrupting  him.)  And  to  inquire  after  Eva. 

Fer.  Eva! 

All  this  takes  place  near  l.  h.  Door  up  stage.  Eva,  who  is  on 
sofa , not  hearing  it. 

Bun.  Eva  ! (To  Doctor  and  Arthur.)  But  I thought  you 
didn’t  like  the  notion  of 

Art.  \ \ fDo  hold  your  tongue. 

Doc.  J ' °yG  ier’i  ^Silence,  you  dreadful  old  magpie,  silence. 

Bun.  (Aside.)  They’ve  both  gone  off  their  heads.  London 
has  sent  one  mad ; and  living  among  physic  has  driven  the 
other  lunatic. 

Art.  (Aside  to  Ferne.)  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  contradict 
a word  we  say. 

Doc.  (Aside  to  Ferne.)  We’ll  explain  to  you  by-and-by. 
(Ferne  astonished.) 

Art.  (Leading  Ferne  to  sofa.)  She  is  very  ill — very  ill  in- 
deed. 

Fer.  I am  very  sorry,  Miss  Summers,  to  find  you  so  suffer- 
ing. So  ill. 
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Eva.  I have  been  ill,  but  I am  better  now. 

Bun.  ( Following  Doctor  and  Arthur.  To  them , aside ) Now 
perhaps  you’ll  tell  me. 


Eva.  And  did  yon  come  down  all  the  way  here  to  see 
me? 

Eerne.  No.  I came  to  see 

Doc.  Yes  ; to  see  yon,  dear,  of  course — and  Arthur — and  all 
of  ns.  ( Aside  to  Bunnythorne).  Say  as  I do — make  much  of 
him. 

Bun.  ( Mechanically  crossing  to  Eerne,  and  shaking  hands 
with  him , quite  bothered).  Yes,  all  of  ns — me  particularly — 
always  glad  to  see  my  dear  friend,  what’s  your  name  ? Come 
often,  and  bring  your  steam-engine — I mean 

Eva.  ( To  Ferne.)  When  yon  saw  my  cousin  in  London,  he 
didn’t  know  I was  ill  ? 

Fer.  ( Mystified .)  When  I saw 

Art.  ( Interrupting .)  Yes,  when  we  met  in  London.  They 
never  wrote  and  told  me.  ( Aside  to  Eerne.)  For  heaven’s 
sake  don’t  betray  ns. 

Doc.  (Aside  to  Eerne.)  It  is  life  or  death. 

Art.  We’ll  explain  some  other  time. 

Eer.  (To  Bunnythorne).  Eh? 

Bun.  (With  importance).  Yes,  I’ll  explain  some  other 
time,  (aside)  when  I know  what  I’ve  got  to  explain.  (Aloud). 
By  the  way,  lunch  is  ready — so  if  yon,  my  dear  friend,  will 
lunch  with  ns,  I’m  sure  Mr.  Mompesson  will  be 

Art.  Delighted — yes,  delighted. 

Eva.  No,  yon  can  lunch  without  him.  He  will  stay  with 
me.  You’re  not  hungry,  are  you  ? No  ; he  is  not  hungry. 
Besides,  I want  to  talk  to  him  alone. 


Doc.  Yes.  We’ll  go  to  lunch,  and 

Art.  (Aside  to  him.)  Leave  them  together  ? 

Doc.  What  is  there  to  fear  ? He  doesn’t  love  her  ! 

Art.  No — but 

Doc.  Do  you  want  to  murder  her  ? 

Art.  No,  no.  There — there  (to  them) — I shan’t  be  long. 
Eva.  Don’t  hurry  on  our  account. 

Art.  (To  Doctor.)  We’re  done,  doctor,  we’re  decidedly 


Together. 


done. 


[Exit  Arthur,  l.  d 
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Bon.  (To  Doctor.)  Now  tell  me  why — — 

Doc.  Don’t  bother  now — only  make  much  of  him. 

[Exit  Doctor,  l.  t>. 

Bun.  (Bothered.)  All  right.  (Going  to  Ferne  and  shaking 
hands  mechanically.  Sorry  you  don’t  lunch  with  us,  dear 

Mr. what’s  your  name — hut  you  must  drop  in  some 

other  time — drop  in  often — in  a friendly  way — -devilish  glad — - 
(goes  of  talking  to  himself \ l.d.)  [Ferne  astonished. 

Fer.  What  can  they  mean. 

Eva.  (Smiling.)  Well,  won’t  you  come  and  sit  beside 

me. 

Fer.  With  pleasure.  (Sits  on  sofa.  Eva  near  fire.  Ferne 
l.  of  her.) 

Eva.  Oh  ! I am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! 

Fer.  (Embarrassed.)  I,  too,  am  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity.  (Formally.) 

Eva.  And  they  never  told  you  how  ill  I was — and  I might 
have  died 

Fer.  Died  ! Oh,  Eva.  How  can  you  talk  in  that  way. 

Eva.  You  would  have  mourned  me — would  you  not  ? 
(Ferne  embarrassed.)  But  tell  me — after  you  had  seen  cousin 
Arthur  in  London — why  did  you  not  write  to  me  ? 

Fer.  Write  to  you  ? 

Eva.  Yes ; you  knew  the  address  ! 

Fer.  (Still  more  puzzled.)  Oh,  yes  ; I knew  the  address. 

Eva.  Well,  then.  Why  not  send  me  word  of  the  good  news 
immediately  P 

Fer.  I — I hardly  felt — justified. 

Eva.  Why  not  ? There  was  no  need  of  any  persuasion  after 
cousin  Arthur  had  given  his  consent. 

Fer.  Given  his  consent  ? 

Eva.  Yes. 

Fer.  To — to — what  ? 

Eva.  (Blushing.)  To — you  know  very  well — why  do  you 
want  to  make  me  say  it  ? 

Fer.  Of  course  I know  very  well — -but  I should  like  to  hear 
you  say  it,  because  then  I might  have  an  idea  of  what  it 
was. 

Eva.  What  a tyrant  you  are  ! 

Fer.  Do  say  it,  Eva.  (Repeating.)  Arthur  Mompesson  has 
given  his  consent- 

Eva.  To  our — correspondence  ? 

Fer.  Correspondence  ! 
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Eva.  Had  given  his  consent — to  our  loving  each  other. 
There  ! now  are  you  satisfied  ? 

Eer.  {Aside.)  Good  heavens  ! Does  she  love  me  ? 

Eva.  So  you  could  have  written.  Surely  a man  has  the 
privilege  of  writing  to  his  future  wife. 

Eer.  Wife  ? Then  have  they  told  you 

Eva.  The  Doctor  told  me  everything ; so  it  is  no  use  your 
trying  to  conceal  it.  {Joyously — then  sadly.)  I know  why  you 
and  the  others  have  tried  to  keep  it  from  me. 

Eer.  Why  ? 

Eva.  Because  I was  so  ill,  they  feared  the  emotion — the  ex- 
citement of  the  news  might  kill  me. 

Fer.  {Aside.)  I understand. 

Eva.  But  instead  of  increasing  my  malady  it  has  improved 
my  health.  I feel  stronger ; I can  breathe  more  easily.  I 
can  weep  more  freely.  {She  weejos.)  Don’t  be  frightened, 
these  tears  do  me  good.  They  are  cool,  refreshing  tears — 
not  like  the  hot  scalding  drops  that  burnt  me  yesterday. 

During  this  scene  the  sky  seen  through  the  window  be- 
comes darker  as  if  before  a storm.  At  the  same 
time  the  glow  of  the  fire  increases  in  colour  on  the 
faces  of  Eva  and  Ferne. 

Eer.  But,  Eva,  if — if  events  should  not  have  turned  out  so 
happily ; that  is,  if  I had  not  loved  you,  or  if  I had  only  loved 
you  with  the  affection  of  a brother 

Eva.  Oh  ! I shouldn’t  have  liked  that ; that  Avould  not  have 
been  enough. 

Fer.  Or,  if — mind  I say  if — if  I had  loved  another. 

Eva.  {Shaking  her  head  confidently.)  Impossible  ! 

Eer.  Impossible  ! Why  ? 

Eva.  I loved  you  so  much,  you  could  not  help  loving  me  in 
return.  These  things  are  fostered  by  fate — or,  no  ! I should 
not  say  fate,  for  mutual  love  is  the  work  of  Heaven. 

Eer.  Heaven  ! {He  rises  and  ivalksfrom  sofa  to  L.  h.  Aside.) 
I can  hardly  believe  my  senses.  (Returning  to  sofa  and  bending 
over  her.)  And  my  love  makes  you  happy,  Eva  P 

Eva.  Happy  ? Oh,  infinitely  ! 

Fer.  {With  fervour,  taking  her  hand.)  And  I,  too,  dearest 
Eva,  am  happy. 

Eva.  Now  sit  down  here,  and  tell  me  one  thing.  (Ferne 
sits  by  her  side  ag am.)  Candidly,  now — quite  candidly. 

Eer.  Tell  you  what  P {This  scene  to  be  played  slowly.) 
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Eva.  When  did  you  first  discover — that  is,  when  did  your 
heart  first  tell  you  that  you  loved  me  ? 

Fer.  When  ? 

Eva.  Yes.  When  ? (A  pause.)  Ah ! you  can’t  remember. 
That’s  like  men.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  when  I loved  you  for  the 
first  time.  (With  child-like  confidence.)  It  was  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September  — on  a Sunday.  You  called  at  the 
Dobbs’s,  and  after  dinner  you  walked  out  with  me  in  the 
garden.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  left  the  house  since  my 
illness.  I was  still  in  mourning,  and  you  talked  to  me,  and 
I fell  in  love  with  you  from  that  moment. 

Fer.  (With  fervour.)  Yes — yes,  I remember. 

Eva.  You  remember  what  you  said. 

Fer.  No,  not  exactly.  (Trying  to  remember.) 

Eva.  I remember  every  word,  because,  you  know,  I was 
obliged  to  guess  that  you  were  in  love  with  me. 

Fer.  Why  ? 

Eva.  Because  you  never  told  me. 

Fer.  Because  I was  a fool — absorbed  in  my  idiotic  busi- 
ness, and  disregardful  of  the  good,  kind,  warm,  gentle  heart 
that  beat  for  me.  I remember  now  your  sweet  looks,  your 
pious  resignation,  your  soft  voice,  and  thousand  charms.  I 
observed  them  then,  though  not  with  the  rapture  I recall 
them  now. 

Eva.  (Entranced.)  Glo  on — go  on.  I love  to  hear  you  talk 
in  this  way.  It  is  the  first  time  your  heart  has  declared  its 
feeling  to  me. 

Fer.  (His  emotion  mastering  him.)  I remember  all.  I am 
again  walking  by  your  side  in  that  glorious  sunshine.  Again 
I see  your  pale  face  looking  into  mine — I see  your  black  dress 
— I feel  your  thin  white  hand  upon  my  arm — I hear  your  voice 
— that  voice  that  death  had  so  nearly  silenced  for  ever,  but 
which  returned  to  earth  laden  with  music  as  of  another  sphere. 
I recall  all — and  the  sunstroke  that  vivified  my  heart  as  your 
dear  head  rested  there  a moment — and  the  tears  dimmed  your 
eyes  in  memory  of  your  mother.  Eva,  I loved  you  then, 
though  I did  not  know  it.  I love  you  now,  that  you  can  be 
mine — my  own,  my  partner  through  life — my  wife  for  ever. 

During  this  speech  Eva  has  risen  and  stood  by  the  side 
of  Ferne  as  his  speech  reaches  its  climax , over- 
powered with  emotion  she  falls  unconscious  on  the 
sofa , at  the  same  moment  Arthur  enters  l.  d. 
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Art.  (Angrily.)  And  I thought  yon  were  a man  of  honour. 

Fer.  ( Not  seeing  that  Eva  has  fainted.)  In  what  have  I 
forfeited  that  title  ? 

Art.  In  what?  (Seeing  Eva  unconscious.)  She  has  fainted. 
(To  Ferne)  Leave  this  house  this  instant. 

Ferne.  Leave  this  house  ! Who  brought  me  into  it,  and 
welcomed  me,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  hear 
her  confession  of  love  (his  tone  rising  with  his  words),  and  to 
make  my  avowal  of  love  to  her  ? 

Art.  (Violently.)  I order  you  to  quit  this  house  ! 

Fer.  (Placing  liis  finger  on  his  lip  to  indicate  that  Eva  might 
hear  them)  (scornfully) — I obey  your  order ; but  I will  return 
— return,  despite  of  you,  or  all  the  world — to  take  away  the 
bride  I love — the  wife  who  loves  me — the  woman  to  whom 
you  have  betrothed  me  ! [Exit  Ferne,  l.  d. 

Art.  Curses  on  the  time  I first  saw  you  ! — and  oh ! my 
punishment  for  taking  the  advice  that  brought  him  to  her  side  ! 
Eva  ! — still  unconscious  ! 

[Going  to  hell-rope,  sees  Miss  Myrnie,  who  enters  l.d. 

Miss  M.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Art.  Wait  here  with  Eva,  while  I fetch  the  doctor.  (Gross- 
ing to  L.  D.) 

Miss  M.  (Grossing  to  sofa.)  He’s  not  in  the  dining-room  ! 

Art.  (As  he  goes  off  l.  d.)  I’ll  find  him. 

Miss  M.  (Seating  herself  hy  Eva’s  side.)  Poor  child ! What 
a state  they’ve  put  her  into  ! 

Eva.  (Recovering .)  Ah ! How  bright  my  future  ! How 
happy  I feel ! (Seeing  Miss  Myrnie.)  Miss  Myrnie,  where  is  he  ? 
He  was  here  just  now  ! 

Miss  M.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Ferne  ? 

Eva.  Yes.  (The  sky  becomes  darker  outside  window.) 

Miss  M.  He’s  gone  ! 

Eva.  Gone  ! 

Miss  M.  Yes ; just  this  moment  left  the  Abbey. 

Eva.  You  are  deceiving  me,  madam — deceiving  me  as  you 
did  before,  when  you  told  me  that  cousin  Arthur  would  not 
permit  our  union. 

Miss  M.  (Enraged.)  I deceive  you,  my  child ! It  is 
they  who  are  deceiving  you ; I heard  them  during  lunch. 
Mr.  Feme’s  love  for  you  is  all  a pretence. 

Eva.  What? 

Miss  M.  A plan — a scheme  got  up  between  them  to  comfort 
you  because  you  are  ill,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  better  they 


will  undeceive  you.  My  poor  child,  I speak  the  truth  ; I never 
speak  anything  but  truth. 

Eva.  Mis  love  a pretence — a plan  ! 

Miss  M.  Yes,  my  poor  child ; they’re  treating  you  as  if  you 
were  a baby,  and  I can’t  bear  to  see  it,  my  sense  of  truth  re- 
volts at  it ; so  I was  resolved  to  tell  you  of  it,  that  you  might 
assert  your  sex’s  dignity. 

Eva.  ( Half  convinced .)  And  yet  but  now.  he  told  me  that — 
he — loved  me. 

Miss  M.  He  said  that,  my  dear — out  of  pity  for  you. 

Eva.  {Stricken. ) Pity  ! 

Miss  M.  Yes,  dear ; the  wretches  to  deceive  you ! — but  I’ve 
unmasked  them,  and  now  you  know  the  truth — the  beautiful, 
the  sublime,  the  glorious,  the  eternal  truth ! 

Eva.  {After  a pause.)  Please  leave  me,  I wish  to  be  alone. 

Miss.  M.  {Rising.)  Yes,  dear ; thank  goodness  I have  done 
my  duty.  {As  she  goes.)  To  dare  to  insinuate  that  I could 

tell  a lie.  No  ! It’s  the  men  ! Men  are  all  liars  ! All ! They 

lie  to  deceive  us,  but  they  have  never  deceived  me,  and  they 
never  shall ! never  ! never  ! never  ! never  ! 

[Exit  Miss  M.  l.  d. 

The  snow  begins  to  fall  outside  window , at  first  slightly , 
then  more  thickly  towards  end  of  act. 

Eva.  {After  a pause.)  Pity!  His  pity  ! and  all  that  he  said 
as  he  sat  here  by  my  side.  I remember.  “ If  I had  not 

loved  you  ! ” and,  “ If  I had  only  loved  you  with  the  affection 

of  a brother  ! ” and  “ If  I had  loved  another  ! ” {Rising  from 
sofa.)  I see  it  all.  He  does  not  love  me,  and  his  bright  words 
were  lies.  Oh ! I am  accursed ! cursed  like  my  poor  dead 
mother  ! Why  did  I come  here  to  this  house  from  which  she 
was  banished — where  I have  been  deceived  ? {Goughs.)  Oh  ! 
air ! air  ! {Approaches  window.)  I cannot  breathe  ! No  ! {Re- 
turning.) I must  not.  The  cold  will  kill  me  ! {Raising  her 
head.)  Well,  why  not  ? Life  is  tasteless  ! Let  me  die  ! 

Music — piano  till  end  of  act.  She  opens  window  and 
steps  out  into  balcony  amid  the  thick  falling  snow. 
Noise  of  wind  heard  as  the  casement  is  opened. 

Eva  throws  off  the  wrappings  from  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders so  that  she  stands  exposed  to  the  snow  in  her 
petticoat  body.  She  coughs  frequently  and  places 
her  hands  on  her  chest. 
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Ferne  appears  on  balcony , and  as  she  fadnts  catches 
her , and  brings  her  into  the  room  again.  At  the 
same  moment  Arthur  and  the  Doctor  enter  l.  d. 
Miss  M.  stands  in  l.  door  doorway.  The  Doctor 
rushes  to  window  and  closes  it.  Picture. 


Doctor  at  Window. 

Ferne  bending  over  ber.  Arthur. 

Eva  on  Floor. 


Drop , QuicJcly. 


END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  III, 

Scene  I. — The  same  as  Act  2.  Night.  Stage  dark.  On  table , 
near  fire,  bottle  and  tumblers , and  sugar.  Small  copper  kettle 
on  fire. 

Enter  Bunnythorne,  in  dressing-gown  and  night-cap.  He 
carries  a lighted  bed-candle  in  his  hand.  He  is 
slightly  intoxicated.  Clock  strikes  five. 

Btjn.  Five  ! and  that  boy  isn’t  home  yet.  I’ve  been  to  his 
room,  and  there’s  his  bed  as  smooth  as  a — brickbat.  Oh,  that 
boy  ! When  I was  a boy,  what  a charming  boy  I was  ! — inno- 
cent, ingenuous,  good-tempered,  brave,  handsome,  sober.  I’ve 
taken  too  much  brandy  ! The  Doctor  asked  me  to  sit  up  in 
case  he  might  want  me,  as  Arthur  is  knocked  up,  and  Miss 
Mymie  is  in  the  dumps ; and  so  I — brought  the  brandy — to 
rouse  me — just  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly — and  then  I fell 
asleep  ; and  I suppose  that  in  my  sleep  I — ( Growing  maudlin 
sentimental.)  Poor  child  ! poor  child  ! (Drinking  neat  brandy .) 
Oh,  that  boy ! (He  puts  candle  on  table  near  sofa.  The 
candlestick  falls , and  the  light  is  extinguished.  Stage  dark.) 
Confound  it ! In  my  time  these  sort  of  things  never  hap- 
pened; but  now-a-days — (With  disgust) — Augh  ! (He  feels 
for  candle ; finds  it ; contemplates  it  moodily.)  Oh,  that  boy! 
(Places  candle  in  stick,  and  then  places  the  candlestick  on  table, 
then  feeling  on  floor.)  Luckily  the  lucifers  were  in  the — ah! 
( Finds  lucifers  on  floor.  During  the  following  speech  he  strikes 
lucifers  on  box.  They  do  not  ignite.  Irritably.)  Clever ! 
(Throwing  lucifers  awa/y.)  Clever  ! clever ! That’s  modern 
science  ! Only  a penny  a-box ! But  they  don’t  light ! 

(Throwing  lucifers  away.)  Go  it ! (Fondly.)  And  when  I 
remember  in  my  time  how  pleasant  it  used  to  be  with  the 
dear  old  flint-and-steel  and  tinder-box,  and  those  nice  wooden 
matches,  with  the  brimstone  at  the  top — and  you  used  to  hit 
the  steel  on  the  flint,  like  a harmonious  blacksmith — and  after 
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the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  stroke  the  spark  would  fall  upon  the 
tinder,  and  then  the  flames  would  spread  about — “ parson  and 
clerk  ” we  called  ’em,  in  my  innocent  childhood — and  then 
the  match  used  to  light — and  ah  ! ( Sighing .)  The  good  old 

days!  the  good  old  days ! (A  lucifer  lights.')  Ah ! at  last ! 
(He  lights  candle.  Stage  light.  Grossing  stage  to  l.  door.)  I won- 
der where  the  Doctor  is  ! I’ll  go  and  see.  (As  he  reaches  L. 
door , enter  Bob.  The  draught  from  the  door  extinguishes  the 
light.  Stage  dark  again.) 

Bun.  Oh,  those  boys  ! (Angrily.)  Why  did  you  open  the 
door  when  you  came  in  ? 

Bob.  How  could  I come  in  without  opening  it  ? 

(Bob’s  boots  and  clothes  give  evidence  that  he  has  been 
walking  in  the  snow.  He  is  shivering  with  cold. 
He  is  partially  intoxicated.  To  just  the  same  extent 
as  Bunnythokne.  His  great  coat  and  general  ap- 
pearance should  resemble  Bunnythobne’s  in  his 
dressing-gown. 


Bun.  What  d’ye  mean  by  coming  in  at  this  time  of  night  ? 
— I mean  morning  ? 

Bob.  I’ve  been  sitting  up  at  the  “Arms.” 

Bun.  (With  disgust.)  The  “ Arms  ! ” — a tavern  ? When  I 
was  a young  man  there  were  no  taverns,  and  those  there  were 
closed  early. 

Bob.  We  were  talking  litera-too. 

Bun.  Talking  what  P 

Bob.  Litera4we.  (With  an  effort.) 

Bun.  (Aside.)  The  boy’s  drunk — drunk  as  a fidd-l-l-l-er  ! 
Bob.  (Aside.)  The  guv’nor’s  tight — tight  as  a drum. 


Both  assume  an  air  of  excessive  sobriety  and  dignity. 
Bun.  goes  to  sofa  near  fire.  Bob  follows  him.  As 
they  cross , their  resemblance  to  each  other  must  be 
carried  out  by  the  actors’  gestures  and  manners 
being  arranged  so  as  to  be  identical.  Whatever 
action  is  used  by  Bun.  is  also  used  inadvertently  and 
unconsciously  by  Bob. 

Bun.  Why  did  you  not  go  up  to  your  room  ? 

Bob.  I wanted  to  inquire  after  poor  cousin  Eva ! How  is 
she? 

Bun,  I don’t  know — no  better — just  the  same. 
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Bob.  (Spouting.) 

“ She  was  doomed  ere  we  were  wedded,  ar.d  I never  saw  her  more. 

Flame  the  lightnings,  bray  the  thunders,  bid  the  smoky  torrents  pour ! 

Bid  the  smoky  torrents  pour ” 

Oh  ! smoky  torrents — fine  image  isn’t  it  ? 

Bun.  (Not  heeding  him.)  Nothing  to  what  it  nsed  to  be  in 
my  time. 

Bob.  Eh? 

Bun.  What’s  fine  ? 

Bob.  My  poetry — my  “ Thoughts  in  a Crater  ! ” 

Bun.  Thoughts  in  a coal-hole  ! I hate  poetry — I consider  it 
ungentlemanlike.  There  never  used  to  be  any  poetry  in  my 
time. 

Bob.  (Spouting.)  “ Flame  the  lightnings ” 

Bun.  Flame  the  devil!  Where  are  the  lucifers?  On  the 
table  somewhere — find’em.  (He  finds  them  as  he  is  speaking , 

and  hands  them  to  Bob.)  Here’s  the  box — take  it,  can’t  you  ? 
(As  Bunnythorne  holds  box , Bob  takes  brandy  bottle , helps 
himself,  and  drinks.) 

Bun.  Got  it  ? 

Bob.  (Drinking.)  Yes,  I’ve  got  it. 

Bun.  You  haven’t — ah  ! (Lights  lucifer.  Bob.  puts  down 
glass.)  Hold  the  candle  steady. 

(As  Bob  holds  candle  unsteadily,  Bunnythorne  lights  it 
also  unsteadily . Stage  light.  They  sit  down  again.) 


Bob.  (After  looking  at  Bunnythorne.)  Tight!  He’s 
tight.  (Aside.) 

Bun.  (Aside.)  I’m  sorry  I didn’t  keep  it  dark. 

(During  the  scene,  at  intervals,  they  both  endeavour  to  take 
the  bottle  at  the  same  time,  so  that  their  hands  meet, 
they  withdraw  them  immediately,  and  endeavour  to 
talk  profoundly.) 


Table.  Bob 
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Bob.  Do  you  know,  governor,  I’m  getting  tired  of  this 
sort  of  life  ? 

Bun.  I should  think  so. 

Bob.  I feel  I’m  wasting  my  abilities,  and  the  best  years  of 
my  life  in — in 

Bun.  In  getting  drunk  at  the  “ Mompesson  Arms.” 

Bob.  No,  governor,  I am  not  drunk ; but  I know  who  is  ! 

Bun.  ( Indignant .)  Who  is  ? 

Bob.  Never  mind. 

Bun.  Who  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Bob.  Never  mind — Jack  Topham.  ( Evading  the  question.') 

Bun.  (Sneering.)  Jack  Topham — a pretty  friend. 

Bob.  Oh  ! he’s  no  friend  of  mine  now — we’ve  had  a row. 

Bun.  Bravo  ! What  about  P 

Bob.  About  Miss  Brill,  the  barmaid ; I think  Jack’s  going 
to  marry  her.  However,  he  cut  up  rough  about  her,  and  we 
had  a row.  ( Taking  bottle.  Bunnythorne  stops  him.) 

Bun.  No  ; you’ve  had  enough  already.  Talking  of  Miss 
Brill,  Bob,  I used  to  be  afraid  that  you  were  sweet  upon  her. 

Bob.  Me  ! no,  governor.  My  mind  is  fixed  upon  Cousin 
Eva.  ( Stage  gets  gradually  lighter  at  c.  window.)  And  if  it  were 
not  for  this  engineer  

Bun.  Those  beastly  railways  ! (Amiably.)  Bob,  my  boy,  I’d 
give  the  world  to  see  you  grow  steady,  and  settle  down  with 
your  cousin  Eva. 

Bob.  (Affectionately.)  Yes — guv — I should  like  to  settle 
down.  I’ve  been  stirred  up  enough  already.  (Spouting.) 

“ For  ’tis  weary,  weary,  wasting  mind  and  body  at  the  oar, 

Rest  thee ” 

Bun.  Yes — Yes — Bob.  I like  you  in  your  good  humours. 

Bob.  Married  to  Eva.  She’ll  have  money. 

Bun.  Yes — yes.  (Aside.)  He  is  a good  affectionate  boy  with 
all  his  faults. 

Bob.  And  you’d  allow  me  something  if  I was  married. 

Bun.  Of  course  I would,  Bob. 

Bob.  And  with  that  capital  I could  go  to  London,  and — start 
a new  monthly  magazine. 

Bun.  (Horrified.)  What ! 

Bob.  There  is  a great  want  of  new  monthly  magazines  in 
London,  and  I could  publish  my  own  poetry  in  it,  and 

Bun.  {In  a passion.)  You  idiot  — do  you  want  to  ruin 
me  ? (Easing.)  You’re  no  son  of  mine  ! I disown  you.  Ah  ! 
Get  out ! 
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Bob.  There  yon  go,  you  never  will  listen  to  reason. 

Enter  Doctor  Brown,  l.  d. 

Bun.  Not  a shilling  do  you  ever  get 

Doc.  ( Interrupting ).  Hallo  ! Hallo  ! Will  you  never  learn 
to  keep  quiet  near  an  invalid  ? Has  she  stirred  P 

Bun.  No. 

Doc.  ( Seeing  Bob.)  What ! Not  dead  yet  ? 

Bob.  Doctor  ! 

Doc.  As  I was  looking  from  the  window  I saw  your  friend, 
Mr.  Topham,  and  three  other  blackguards  outside,  so  I went 
down  to  ask  Topham  what  he  wanted  there,  and  he  asked  me 
to  deliver  this  to  you.  (Gives  Bob  letter .)  There  it  is.  Top- 
ham I believe  is  waiting  for  an  answer. 

[Exit  Doctor  cautiously  r.  door. 

Bob  ( Rises  and  reads  letter  by  light  of  candle.) 

“Robert  Bunnythorne,  Esq.,  Dear  sir, — Understanding 
from  a lady  (Oh  ! that’s  Miss  Brill !)  that  you  have  spoken 
of  me  disrespectfully,  I demand  the  satisfaction  due  from 
one  gentleman  to  another — some  mutual  friends  are  with 
me  who  will  see  that  all  is  conducted  fairly — I am  waiting 
outside  for  you,  to  punch  your  damned  head ; so  come 
down  quickly,  or  I’ll  fetch  you  in  two  two’s.  Dear  sir,  ever 
yours  sincerely, — John  Topham.” 

Bun.  (Rising.)  Eh  ! a fight  with  Topham  ! he ’s  too  much 
for  you. 

Bob.  (Buttoning  up  his  coat , and  taking  up  his  hat  deter- 
minedly.) The  infernal  impudence  ! I’ll  thrash  him  till  I can’t 
stand  over  him.  [Goes  off  briskly  L.  door. 

Bun.  (Agitated.)  Bob ! Bob ! my  boy,  I forbid  you  to  fight 
with  him.  He’s  two  stun  too  heavy  for  you.  Bless  the  boy ! 
Just  like  his  father.  (Proudly.)  My  boy  ! my  boy  ! Me  all 
over!  Every  inch  of  him.  Bob!  (Galling.)  I forbid  it!  I’ll 
come  and  back  you. 

[Exit  Bun.  hastily  l.  door. 

Stage  lighter  at  window . 

Enter  the  Doctor  r.  door. 

Doc.  Phew ! There’s  no  use  in  prescribing  anything — but 
the  Engineer.  He’s  got  my  note  by  this  time,  and  will  be  here 


. 
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soon.  It’s  the  only  hope.  Then  there’s  Arthur.  He’s  as  hot- 
headed as  a boy,  and  as  obstinate  as  an  old  man.  All  the 
inconveniences  of  youth  without  its  pliability,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  age  without  its  obedience  to  the  law  of  compromise. 
Here  he  is  ! 


Enter  Arthur,  l.  d. 

Art.  Well — what  news  ? 

Doc.  She  sleeps — for  the  present. 

Art.  Tell  me,  candidly — candidly — will  she  recover  ? 

Doc.  I don’t  know.  (Arthur  sinks  in  chair.')  (Aside.)  How 
for  it.  (Aloud)  I have  no  faith  in  my  treatment— -nor  in  any- 
body else’s. 

Art.  Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Doc.  Yes,  one. 

Art.  What  is  it  ? (Bising). 

Doc.  Feme. 

Art.  Feme ! 

Doc.  Don’t  fly  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

Art.  He  has  killed  her. 

Doc.  Ho  ; ’tis  you  who  will  kill  her  by  sending  him  away. 

Art.  Me  ? 

Doc.  Yes.  He,  a plebian,  has  dared  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
niece  of  a Mompesson.  Off  with  his  head — eh  ? Let  the  poor 
devil  die  of  despair  ; but  no  Mompesson  must  make  a mesalli- 
ance, particularly  with  a rival 

Art.  A rival?' 

Doc.  Yes  ; a rival.  I repeat  it — rival ! If  you  havn’t  yet 
confessed  it  to  yourself,  learn  it  from  me ; you’ve  dream’t  of 
making  this  dear  cousin  your  wife — of  refurnishing  the  abbey, 
of  the  comforts,  the  joys  of  domesticity. 

Art.  (Indignant.)  Doctor! 

Doc.  Ah  ! I’ve  found  the  wound  then.  Confess  you  are 
jealous  ! 

Art.  Ho  ! (Loudly.) 

Doc.  Ah  ! ah  ! On  your  honour — on  your  honour  ? 

Art.  Oh  ! you’re  the  devil ! 

Doc.  I wish  I was ! For  if  I were,  I’d  bribe  you  to  do 
what’s  right,  by  giving  you  the  youth  (with  intention),  the 
appearance,  and  the  attractions  you  possessed  thirty  years 
ago. 

Art.  But  let  us  seek  other  advice — the  London  doctor  who 
attended  her  during  her  last  illness. 
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Doc.  ( His  hands  in  his  pocket.)  I’d  give  the  world  to  con- 
sult with  him. 

Art.  I’ll  write  to  him. 

Doc.  Your  letter  will  not  reach  London  until  to-morrow 
evening. 

Art.  I’ll  send — I’ll  go  myself ! 

Doc.  There’s  no  railway  nearer  than  Stapleton,  and  that’s 
eight  hours  from  here. 

Art.  We’ll  telegraph  ! 

Doc.  No  telegraph  nearer  than  Stapleton. 

Art.  ( Crossing  to  r.)  No  rail ! — no  telegraph  ! — no  anything 
in  this  damned  hole  ! We’re  in  a desert,  and  miles  away  there 
are  contrivances  that  annihilate  time  and  space.  ( Stopping 
with  sudden  conviction .)  And  it  was  I who  crushed  the  pro- 
ject that  would  have  brought  communication  with  the  world 
up  to  this  very  spot.  {Bitterly.)  Congratulate  me  on  my 
victory  ! I have  saved  the  Abbey,  and  I have  killed 
Eva ! 

Doc.  (Aside.)  At  last ! (Aloud.)  You  see  then  this  young 
man’s  calling  has  its  noble,  as  well  as  its  common  tradesman 
side.  Science  commands  time  and  space.  King  Canute 
couldn’t  command  the  tide,  but  the  engineer  can  build  a 
breakwater  that  compels  the  roaring  ocean  to  keep  within 
its  proper  bounds  ! 

Art.  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  ? 

Doc.  Of  every  use.  Feme  is  not,  I will  say,  a man  of  good 
family.  Well,  he’ll  found  a family,  for  he  is  a young  and 
already  distinguished  man.  He  has  that  natural  patent  that  is 
the  commencement  of  distinction  and  nobility. 

Art.  And  what  may  that  be  ? 

Doc.  Brains^ — that  coronet  worn  inside  the  skull,  that  no 
revolution  can  deprive  him  of. 

Art.  But  do  I understand  that  you  wish  me  to 

Doc.  To  give  her  up  to  this  young  man  ? Yes,  I do. 

Art.  ( After  a pause.)  You  are  asking  me  to  make  a sacrifice 
— to  exhibit  a heroism  which 

Doc.  Of  course  I’m  asking  a heroism — a self-sacrifice.  What 
else  should  I ask  of  you  ? Now  take  it  from  your  own  point 
of  view,  not  mine.  I’m  a republican — a radical — in  modern 
slang,  a Red.  1 want  to  see  some  of  this  real  nobility  I hear 
you  talk  of.  I want  to  see  it,  out  of  a picture,  or  a genealogi- 
cal chart.  I want  to  see  it  framed  in  flesh  and  blood.  In  this 
sad  business  I don’t  ask  you  to  act  like  a common  man;  I 
don’t  ask  you  to  act  like  a gentleman — that’s  easy  to  you — you 
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can’t  help  it.  I ask  you  to  act  like  a Mompesson  ! Do  you 
remember  some  time  ago,  in  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and 
something,  how  your  ancestor  Raoul  de  Mompesson  took  ser- 
vice in  Germany,  and  when  the  Archduchess  Something-or- 
other-stein,  with  whom  Raoul  was  in  love,  was  pursued  with 
her  husband  and  children,  by  her  enemies,  your  ancestor 
put  on  the  Archduke’s  armour  and  alone  met  the  foemen,  who 
mistook  him  for  his  rival,  and  he  fell  pierced  by  their  swords, 
and  while  he  held  the  hilts  of  their  blades  to  him  the  woman 
he  loved  gained  the  castle  in  safety ; and,  don’t  you  remember, 
how  she  and  the  children  he  had  saved  offered  up  prayers  for 
the  chivalric  lover  who  had  died  so  true  a knight,  a gentleman, 
and  soldier?  Well,  then,  Raoul  de — I mean  Arthur  de  Mom- 
pesson, remember  your  race,  your  blood,  your  antecedents. 
Cast  all  small  selfishness  aside,  receive  this  young  man.  Give 
up  Eva  ! Save  her  life!  Honour  commands  ! Humanity  insists. 
Noblesse  oblige  ! 

Art.  ( After  a pause,  rising.)  You  are  right.  Send  for  Mr. 
Feme.  I’ll  do  it. 

Doc.  You  will  ? 

Art.  ( Extending  his  hand.)  Upon  my  honour. 

Doc.  (Shaking  hand.)  Mompesson,  all  over.  Raoul  re- 
divivus ! (And  chuckling  at  his  success .)  There’s  always 

some  good  in  a gentleman,  even  when  he’s  a nobleman  ! 

[ Knock  at  l.  d. 

(Aloud.)  Doubtless  that’s  him. 

Art.  Feme  ? (Doctor  nods.)  Already  ? (Mastering  him- 
self.) Come  in ! 

Ferne  opens  l.  d.,  and  appears  on  threshold.  He  does  not  advance 
into  room. 

Fer.  (After  a pause.)  Pardon  me.  I received  a note  from 
Doctor  Brown,  which 

Art.  (Offering  his  hand.)  Mr.  Ferne,  I have  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  what  I said  yesterday.  I was  wrong,  violent,  un- 
just. I trust  that  you  will  accept  my  apology. 

Fer.  (Hardly  comprehending.)  Mr.  Mompesson,  I 

Art.  We  must  talk  seriously.  Will  you  sit  down  ? 

Doc.  (Aside  to  Arthur.)  Bravo  ! 

Fer.  My  position  here  is  so  peculiar.  But  I hardly  know 
how  I should  act. 

Art.  There  is,  I admit,  a difficulty ; but  no  difficulty  that 
cannot  be  overcome. 

[. During  Arthur’s  last  lines  Eva  enters  r.  d. 
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Eva.  (At  door.)  There  need  be  no  difficulty ; or  if  there  be, 
it  is  one  in  which  I am  concerned  and  have  a right  to  speak. 

Art.  Eva  ! (Advancing  taher.) 

Doc.  Hush  ! Leave  them  alone. 

Arthur  and  Doctor  retire  to  window . Eva  advances 

to  sofa.  Ferne  approaches  her. 

Eva.  Mr.  Feme,  let  me  be  candid.  Yesterday  you  told  me 
that  you  loved  me. 

Fer.  And  I spoke  the  truth. 

Eva.  Ho.  You  saw  me  ill — as  you  thought  dying — and 
you  spoke  from  pity.  I cannot  accept  your  love  as  alms. 

Fer.  Alms  ! 

Eva.  I should  have  been  proud  of  your  affection,  I must 
decline  your  compassion. 

Art.  (Aside).  She  rejects  him.  She  is  a Mompesson.  (With 
pride). 

Doc.  (Aside,  at  back).  Wait  a bit.  All  the  Mompessons 
on  the  female  side  were  women,  and  women  are  fondest  of 
their  sweethearts  when  they  quarrel  with  them.  “ It  is  their 
nature  to.” 

Eva.  You  and  my  cousin,  and  the  Doctor,  and  the  rest  of 
my  kind  friends,  have  treated  me  as  if  I were  a child,  and 

Fer.  Eva,  will  you  hear  the  truth — the  honest  truth — the 
truth  that  a man  should  tell  to  the  woman  he  loves — the  wo- 
man he  hopes  to  share  his  life  with  ? I came  here  absorbed 
with  the  small  cares  of  the  outer  world — unthinking  of  you. 
I saw  you — and  the  love  that  I had  never  dreamt  of — leaped 
up  at  my  heart.  I remembered  the  old  days  in  London,  when 
I saw  you  as  I see  you  now,  pale — weak — beautiful — and  a 
new  feeling  came  over  me.  The  love  I feel  for  you  throngs 
my  veins,  and  I speak  as  I think  when  alone,  and  you  are  not 
near  to  dazzle  me,  and  make  me  forget  all  but  the  sweet  in- 
toxication of  your  presence.  Eva,  I have  the  consent  of  your 
cousin,  I dare  to  believe  I have  the  consent  of  your  own  heart ; 
you  love  me — your  own  sweet  lips  have  avowed  it.  I love 
you,  wholly,  solely,  and  truly.  Do  you  believe  me  ? 

Art.  (Advancing .)  Yes,  I believe  him,  and  you  may. 

Eva.  Are  you  sure  you  speak  the  truth  ? 

Fer.  Let  your  heart  answer  for  mine.  My  lips  are  silent. 

Eva.  (After  a pause , giving  him  her  hand.)  Yes,  I believe 
you  ! 
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Art.  It’s  all  over,  Doctor.  It’s  all  over.  What  shall  I 
do  ? 

Doc.  Do  ! congratulate  them  ! ( Advancing .) 

Eva.  But  Miss  Myrnie  told  me 

[Miss  Myrnie  appears  at  l.  d. 
Doc.  Miss  Myrine  is  a deceitful  old — but  uo — why  should  I 
libel  a harmless,  necessary  cat,  by  comparing  it  to  a spiteful 

unnecessary  old  woman  ? Miss  Myrnie 

Miss  M.  ( Advancing .)  Miss  Myrnie  has  heard  every  word, 
and  Miss  Myrnie  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  either 
what  she  said  to  Miss  Summers  yesterday,  or  what  she  has 
said  to  Lord  Mompesson  this  morning.  Miss  Myrnie  has 
done  her  duty  to  her  own  conscience,  to  her  religion,  and  to 
her  family.  ( Speaking  at  door.)  Your  lordship  will  find  every 
word  that  I have  told  you  to  be  true. 

Dog.  Lord  Mompesson!  \T  tUr 
Art.  My  father ! ) J 

Doc.  The  old  devil. 

Enter  Lord  Mompesson,  l.  d. 


Art.  {Speaking  to  Doc.  as  Lord  M.  enters , and  takes  a chair , 
C.)  He  will  never  consent.  I know  his  prejudices.  How  all 
is  over ! 


Lord  M.  Arthur — Eva — Miss  Myrnie  has  been  telling  me 
of  something  that  has  been  kept  a secret  from  me. 

Art.  Only  since  yesterday. 

Miss  M.  I have  told  his  lordship  everything. 

Doc.  (Aside.)  And  a little  over.  The  truth  made  piquante 
with  Miss  Myrnie’s  sauce. 

Lord  M.  Eva,  my  grand-niece,  is  it  true  that  you  have 
received  the  attentions  of  a young  gentleman  9 

Eva.  Of  Mr.  Feme, — quite  true.  (Bising.)  Mr.  Feme, 
let  me  present  you  to  my  grand-uncle,  Lord  Mompesson. 

[They  bow , Sfc. 


Doc.  ( Aside .)  Bravo  ! 

Lord  M.  And  Doctor,  is  it  true  that  in  order  iiot  to  Contradict 
Eva’s  whims  or  wishes  while  she  was  so  critically  ill,  that 
you  and  Arthur  told  her  that  Mr.  Feme  might  visit  the  Abbey 
as  her  accepted  suitor  ? 

Doc' } ^rtie-  (Together.) 

Miss  M.  As  I told  your  lordship,  they  trumped  up  a story — 

Lord  M.  ( Interrupting .)  One  moment,  dear  Miss  Myrnie. 
Mr.  Feme,  you  told  me,  was  not  exactly  a — a man  of  family. 

Miss  M.  No  family  whatever  ! No  blood,  that  is,  no  real 
blood.  His  veins  are  plebeian  as  potato  peelings.  He  is  con- 
nected with  the  railroads.  I believe  he  is  a railway  guard, 
and  his  grandfather  was  a labourer  on  your  lordship’s  estate, 

Fer.  Permit  me  to  correct  you  P I am  an  engineer.  My 
grandfather  held  the  Branxley  Farm,  close  to  Woodside. 

Miss  M.  A mere  question  of  detail. 

Lord  M.  Aye  I — aye  ! — aye  ! Feme.  I remember. 

Fer.  If  I may  be  allowed  to  offer  a remark,  I would  sug- 
gest that  I was  asked  here,  and  that  I offer  marriage  to  your 
niece,  Lord  Mompesson ; that  I do  so  from  myself,  and  with 
no  doubt  of  my  own  worthiness,  I court  inquiry  as  to  my 
character  and  circumstances. 

Miss  M.  Such  impudence  ! 

Lord  M.  Is  my  niece  attached  to  you  ? 

Eva.  Let  me  answer  that ! I am  ! 

Miss  M.  Well,  if  ever!  ( Scandalized .) 

Doc.  It’s  so  many  years  since  she  felt  anything  of  the  sort 
she  has  forgotten  all  about  it ! 

Art.  My  father  will  never  consent.  We’re  done,  Doctor, 
we’re  done  ! (To  Doctor.) 

Lord  M.  Have  you  many  relations,  Mr.  Feme  ? 

Fer.  None  ! I am  alone  in  the  world  ! 

Doc.  Oh  ! he’s  much  too  good  a fellow  to  have  relations  ! 

Lord  M.  (Bising  and  going  to  Arthur.)  Arthur,  what  is 
your  opinion? 

Art  (The  Doctor’s  eyes  fixed  upon  him.)  They  are  worthy 
of  each  other. 

Lord  M.  And  you  would  have  me  consent  ? 

Art.  Yes  ! 

Lord  M.  Mr.  Feme,  Miss  Myrnie  has  done  us  all  a great 
service  in  facilitating  our  meeting,  and  understanding  each 
other  on  this  very  serious  subject.  I must  inquire  into  many 
details.  We  need  not  enter  upon  that  now.  In  the  mean- 
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time,  and  until  we  know  more  of  yon — which  I make  a con- 
dition— visit  the  Abbey  in  the  capacity  of  my  dear  grand- 
niece’s suitor.  I am  an  old  man.  I shall  not  be  here  much 
longer.  I would  not  see  her  mother  after  her  marriage 
(mournfully),  and  I never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Let  me 
make  those  about  me  as  happy  as  I can.  (Eva  takes  Lord 
Mompesson’s  hand.')  Dear  Miss  Myrnie  here,  I am  sure,  will 
be  pleased  that  her  kind  intervention  has  had  so  happy  a re- 
sult. (Miss  Myrnie  astonished.) 

Doc.  Dear  Miss  Myrnie,  I congratulate  you. 

Fer.  How  can  I find  words  to  thank  you?  ( Grossing  to  her). 

Eva.  (To  Miss  Myrnie).  And  I was  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  you  were  not  my  friend.  Thanks  ! 

Fer.  Thanks! 

Lord  M.  Thanks  ! 

Doc.  Thanks  ! [ All  to  Miss  Myrnie. 

Miss  M.  (Speechless  with  rage , masters  herself).  Don’t  men- 
tion it — you’re  quite  welcome.  I — I will  retire  to  my  room. 

Doc.  Do — do ! and  don’t  come  out  again  ! (Doctor  opens 
door.) 


[Enter  Bunnythorne  in  coat  and  hat , followed  by  Bob, 
Bob  has  a green  shade  over  both  eyes. 

Miss  M.  G-ood  gracious ! (Seeing  Bob). 

Doc.  What’s  all  this  ? 

Bun.  (Leading  Bob  to  chair).  Bob’s  been  having  a tooth  out, 
Topham  on  the  eyes — but  he  licked  him — I saw  the  fight — 
Bob  licked  him.  (With  pride).  The  very  image  of  me  when 
I was  his  age.  When  Eva  gets  better  he’s  the  husband  for  her, 

Miss  M.  at  window. 

Febne.  Eva.  Loed  m. 
seated,  seated. 

Db,  Bun. 

Bob, 

seated. 


Bob. 

“ In  the  rapture  of  the  battle,  when  whirls  wild  the  foeman’s  glaive, 
Shall  thy  image  aye  be  present  to  the  bosom  of  the  brave.” 

Miss  M.  (Coming  down  to  Bun.)  Miss  Eva  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Feme  by  my  lord’s  consent. 

Bob.  What ! 
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Bun.  Bob ! 

Bob.  Never  mind,  gnv’nor;  tlie  brave  heart  accepts  its 
doom.  Yon  can  make  me  the  allowance  all  the  same.  ( Re- 
seating himself  moonily .) 

“ Though.  I loved  her,  yet  she  left  me — it  is  years  and  years  ago ; 

Once  my  eyes  were  dimmed  with  weeping,  now  my  locks  are  white  as 
snow.” 

Bun.  (To  Doctoe.)  I should  like  to  know  why 

Doc.  Not  now — some  other  time. 

Loed  M.  (4s  if  concluding  a conversation.')  Yes — yes- — yes. 

And  if  all  turns  out  satisfactory,  of  which  I have  no  doubt 

Aet.  I will  give  the  bride  away. 

Miss  M.  (Sneering.)  With  all  your  differences  of  opinion 
you  seem  quite  agreed  on  one  point,  that  Miss  Eva  must  be 
married. 

Doc.  Yes,  we’re  all  agreed  on  that.  (Pointing  to  Aethue.) 
Aristocrat. 

Aet.  (Smiling  and  pointing  to  Doctoe.)  Red  Republican. 
Doc.  (Pointing  to  Bunnythoene.)  Man  of  business. 

Bun.  (Leaning  over  Bob.)  And  warrior  ! 

Doc.  Lords ! 

Bun.  (Pointing  to  himself.)  Commons  ! 

Doc.  (Pointing  to  himself.)  The  people  ! 

Bun.  (Pointing  to  Bob.)  And  the  army  ! 

Doc.  Very  good  ! Let’s  try  again  ! High  ! ( To  Aethue.) 

( Pointing  to  himself.)  Low  ! (Indicating  Bunnythoene.)  Jack  ! 

Bun.  (Pointing  to  Bob’s  black  eye , and  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.)  And  Game  ! (Grosses  to  fire-place.) 

Doc.  Come,  my  patient,  no  more  excitement  to-day,  or  it 
will  be  too  much  for  you.  Let  me  take  you  to  your  room  ? 
{Grossing  to  her.)  . . . 

L Music , piano , during  Eva  s speech. 

Eva.  A few  minutes  more  to  thank  you ; so  much  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me.  I shall  get  better ; I feel  I shall  ! 
When  the  snow  melts  from  the  grass,  I shall  be  stronger ; and 
when  the  summer  covers  those  black  branches  with  green 
leaves  I shall  be  able  to  walk  down  the  avenue. 

Eee.  With  me  by  your  side  P 

Loed  M.  You,  on  one  side — me  on  the  other.  Left  to  your- 
self your  pace  would  be  too  fast,  and  mine  would  be  too  slow. 
You  have  youth,  strength,  and  speed;  I have  age,  judgment, 
and  experience.  Let  Eva  walk  between  us. 
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Eva.  {As  they  ore  going  round  door  R.)  My  path  must  lead 
to  happiness  when  love  and  hope  conduct  me,  and  affection 
and  experience  guide  me — {Smiling.) — That’s  progress  ! 

[ Movement  of  all  the  characters.  Music  ceases. 


Ferne.  Eva.  Lord  M. 

going  to  door. 

Bun. 

seated. 


Arthur. 


congratulating 
each  other  and 
seated. 


Miss  M rl 


Bob  seated. 


Bun.  Now,  in  my  time,  we  should  have  all  stood  in  a plea- 
sant half-circle  round  the  stage,  and  thanked  our  friends,  the 
public,  for  their  kind  applause ; but  nothing  is  as  it  should  be 
now-a-days,  everything  is  going  to  the 
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The  Duke  of  Loamshire. 

The  Earl,  of  Mount-Forestcourt, 
Rittmeister  Harfthal. 

Rudolf  Harfthal, 

Mr.  John  Hibbs. 

Old  Gray. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

Lina, 

Frau  Harfthal. 


Act  I. — Mayence. 

A Lapse  of  Light  Months . 

Act  II. — Castle  Oakwood,  near  Windsor. 

A Lapse  of  Ten  Weeks . 

Act  III. — The  Lodgings,  near  Windsor. 

Act  IV. — Scene  1.  The  Park  Palings, 

Scene  2.  The  Marquee. 

A Lapse  of  Two  Years. 

Act  Y. — Scene  1.  Lovers’  Lane. 

Scene  2.  A Yillage  Church,  near  Windsor, 

Time. — The  Present. 


The  Author  requests  that  this  Drama  may  he  played  after  the 
style  and  manner  of  Comedy,  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
Melodrama, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A modestly  furnished  room  at  Mayence  (enclosed 

2nd  Grooves.)  Window  in  c.,  practicable , looking  on  to  street 

and  river,  Door  l.  2nd  E.  Door  in  flat  R.  C.  Chairs , tables, 
piano,  L.  h.,  music  scattered  over  it,  L.  1st  e.  All  German  fashion. 

A clock.  Table  laid  for  lunch.  A modest  portmanteau  open, 

in  which  during  scene  Frau  Harfthal  and  Lika,  place  clothes, 

8fc.,  from  a press. 

Frau  and  Lina  discovered.  Lina  on  her  knees  over  box.  Frau 
folding  up. 

Frau.  ( Looking  at  clock) . Half-past  one  ! I do  hope  father 
will  get  from  barracks  in  time  to  see  Rudolf  off. 

Lina.  ( Sorrowfully  and  composedly).  Yes! 

Frau.  The  train  for  Cologne  starts  at  three — the  train  that 
takes  Rudolf  to  England  ! 

Lina.  I wonder  what  sort  of  a place  England  is — ( pursuing 
her  packing) . 

Frau.  Oh,  cold  and  warm,  and  poor  and  rich,  and  gene- 
rous and  inhospitable — like  other  countries. 

Lina.  But  are  they  fond  of  music — the  English  ? 

Frau.  In  their  way.  German  musicians  make  fortunes 
there — the  country  is  all  over  money;  but  it  is  not  all  over 
genius.  You  remember  Karl  Moykopf. 

Lina.  Yes. 

Frau.  Six  years  ago  he  left  Mayence  poor  and  penniless, 
and  now  he  has  a grand  house,  and  rides  in  his  carriage — he 
has  made  his  fortune. 

Lina.  Yes.  Every  young  man  must  make  his  fortune.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  living  for  but  to 
make  a fortune. 

Frau.  There  is  home. 

Lina.  Yes;  home.  (Sighing.) 

Frau.  And  glory.  ( Giving  things.) 

Lina.  And  glory. 

Frau.  Think  of  being  a great  composer  like  Weber— and  my 
son  Rudolf  is  quite  as  clever  as  Weber  ! 

Lina.  Quite  as  clever. 

Frau.  For  my  part  I like  his  music  better. 

Lina  (Softly).  So  do  I — much  better. 

Frau.  It  goes  more  to  the  heart. 

Lina.  Yes;  that’s  just  where  it  does  go,  and  once  there  it 
stops. 


Enter  Rittmeister  Harfthal,  l.  d.  He  is  in  full  Prussian  Cavalry 
uniform , decorations , 8fc. 

Frau.  Wilhelm! 

Ritt.  My  wife,  I have  bid  our  boy  good-bye,  in  case  I do 
not  get  back  to  see  him  go. 

Frau.  How  long  shall  you  be  ? 

Ritt.  Two  hours.  ’Tis  a hard  day  for  us,  my  good,  kind, 
patient  Gretchen — a hard  trial.  Henceforth  we  shall  be  alone. 

Frau.  ( Pointing  to  Lina).  Hot  alone  ! 

Ritt.  Ho  ; there’s  our  little  Lina,  and  she  I’m  sure  shares 
our  grief — don’t  you  Lina  ? {Kissing  her).  You’re  sorry  that 
Rudolf  is  leaving  us — are  you  not  P 

Lina.  Yes. 

Ritt.  And  going  to  England  to  be  a composer.  Strange, 
Gretchen,  is  it  not,  that  a son  of  mine  should  turn  out  a 
composer  ? I should  have  liked  to  have  taught  the  boy  to 
ride  and  the  use  of  arms  on  horseback,  but  he  made  his  own 
choice : instead  of  wielding  a sword,  he’ll  flourish  a baton ; 
instead  of  receiving  the  word  of  command  and  giving  it,  he’ll 
command  a troop  of  musicians — dismounted.  Ah  ! {sighing) 
I wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 

Frau.  But,  Rudolf,  every  man  can’t  be  a soldier. 

Ritt.  Every  man  should  be. 

Frau.  Music  is  a science. 

Ritt.  Music  a science  ! What  is  battle  ? 

Frau.  Music  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Ritt.  There  is  no  finer  art  than  fighting — than  the  habit  of 
obedience  and  command.  What  melody  like  a gallop  P what 
harmony  like  a charge  ? what  music  like  a trumpet  or  a drum  ? 
{Looks  at  clock.)  My  time  is  up  ; don’t  cry,  Gretchen,  because 
our  son  is  going  into  a foreign  land.  We  can  think  of  him, 
and  he  of  us,  though  he  is  far  away. 

[He  kisses  Frau  and  Lina,  and  goes  off  door  in  fiat.  Frau 
opens  window , a/nd  looks  after  Ritt,  who  passes  it. 

Frau.  {Crying.)  Lina,  my  child,  you  may  come  and  share 
my  tears.  Why  are  you  silent  ? Why  don’t  you  confide  in 
me  ? {Music.  Lina  covers  her  face  with  her  hands.  Lina  sinks.) 
Don’t  be  ashamed.  I’ve  known  it  for  a long  time.  {A  pause.) 
I’m  glad  of  it.  (Lina  embraces  Frau.  Music  pianissimo.) 

Lina.  You’re  not  angry  with  me  P (Frau  kisses  Lina.)  Do 
you  think,  if  he  knew  it,  Rudolf  would  be  angry  ? 

Frau.  How  could  he  be  ? 

Lina.  Do  you  know,  Rudolf’s  mother,  that  I,  too,  think  of 
going  to  England  ? 


Frau.  You  ! 

Lina.  Yes.  When  I was  with  the  Grrafin  von  Staufenberg, 
she  said  I dressed  her  hair  with  great  taste,  and  that  I made 
an  excellent  lady’s-maid. 

Frau.  ( Taking  Lina’s  hand. ) And  you  wish  to  be  near  him  ? 
(Lina  presses  her  hand.)  Tell  me,  why  do  you  love  him  ? 

Lina.  I don’t  know — I can’t  help  it. 

Frau.  {After  a pause)  Although  you  are  not  his  mother ! 
Yes,  that  is  love  ! 

Lina.  He  is  coming — not  a word  to  him ! I should  die  of 
shame.  [Music. 

Enter  Rudolf,*  with  music-sheets  in  his  hand , l.  d. 

Rud.  How,  mother — now,  Lina.  How  gets  on  the  packing  ? 

Lina.  {Brightly)  We’ve  nearly  finished.  There’s  a place 
for  your  opera. 

Rud.  Yes,  in  the  box.  I wonder  if  it  will  ever  find  a place 
in  the  big  world — will  it  ever  be  played  in  a big  theatre  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope. 

Lina.  Hot  so,  Rudolf.  You  have  genius. 

Rud.  Have  I,  Lina  ? Sometimes  I think  I have — sometimes 
I fear  that  I have  not. 

Lina.  If  I were  the  director  of  an  opera-house — 

Rud.  You  would  bring  out  my  opera  ? 

Lina.  Immediately ! And  if  I were  the  public — 

Rud.  You  would  applaud  P 

Lina.  Till  my  hands  smarted. 

Rud.  Dear  little  Lina  ! {Kissing  her)  You  are  the  best 
creature  in  the  world — and  I wish  you  were  my  sister. 

Frau.  {Aside)  How  blind  he  is  ! — but  men  are  like  that — ■ 
their  vanity  gets  between  them  and  their  happiness,  and  they 
prefer  the  flattery  of  a false  world  to  the  goodness  of  a true 
heart.  I’ll  leave  them  together.  {Aloud)  Rudolf,  your 
father  may  be  detained.  There  is  the  lunch  ready,  when  the 
Englishman  calls  for  you.  [Exit  Frau.  d.  in  flat. 

Rud.  {Giving  opera  to  Lina , who  puts  it  m the  box)  There, 
my  poor  opera  ! 

Lina.  Rudolf,  among  your  triumphs  and  your  grand  friends 
you  will  sometimes  think  a little — -just  a little — of  those  you 
leave  behind  you  ? 

Rud.  Think  of  you,  and  think  a little  ! Why,  I shall  always 
think  of  you. 

Lina.  Always  ? 

* The  characters  of  Rudolf  and  the  Rittmetster  are  to  be  impersonated 
by  the  same  actor. 
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Rud.  How  can  I help  it  ? Listen,  Lina,  to  the  future  I have 
hoped — that  I still  hope  : I hope  to  make  a name,  a fortune  as 
a composer — a maestro — to  come  back  to  Germany  to  live 
with  my  father  and  mother  in  my  own  native  town.  It  will  be 
many  years,  perhaps,  before  I reach  the  public  ; during  those 
years  I must  live — I cannot  live  in  Mayence — in  London.  I 
can  earn  my  bread  by  teaching.  Karl  Moykopf  has  promised 
to  get  me  teaching,  and  to  introduce  me  to  some  chef 
d’orchestre. 

Lina.  And  in  London,  when  you  are  a great  man — for  you 
will  be  a great  man — you  will  fall  in  love  with  some  great 
lady,  and  marry  her. 

Rud.  Fall  in  love — not  very  likely.  (Laughing.)  Here’s 
my  love — ( touching  'piano)  The  heart  of  a composer  is  only 
big  enough  to  contain  one  mistress.  ( Seated  at  piano) 

Lina.  (Sighing)  Music! 

Rud.  (Rising)  And  apropos  of  falling  in  love,  Lina,  ere  I 
depart  I have  a word  to  say  to  you. 

Lina.  To  me  ! 

Rud.  Tell  me,  is  not  Lina’s  heart  susceptible  to  the  soft 
and  noble  passion?  Cannot  she  love  ? (Taking  her  hand). 

Lina.  (Agitated)  Rudolf! 

Rud.  Now,  Lina,  tell  me.  We  have  known  each  other  from 
childhood — let  us  have  no  secrets.  Do  you  not  know  that  you 
have  made  a conquest  ? 

Lina.  Me  ! (More  agitated.) 

Rud.  You.  Ah,  Lina,  I know  all.  (Lina  more  agitated.) 
I have  guessed  all.  He  will  be  here  directly. 

Lina.  He  ! Who  ? 

Rud.  The  Englishman,  Herr  John  Hibbs,  the  commercial 
man,  who  is  to  travel  with  me  to  England.  He  is  in  love  with 
you — he  told  me  so  himself.  Now,  could  not  you 

[Lina  breaks  from  him  in  a passion  of  wounded  love , and 
goes  off , l.  h.  d. 

Ah,  I fear  that  Hibbs’  chance  is  small.  Hibbs  must  despair — 
poor  Hibbs. 

Hibbs  appears  at  window , c. 

Hibbs.  (Looking  in.)  What’s  that  about  poor  Hibbs  ? 

Rud.  Nothing,  but  that  his  repast  is  ready,  and  he  must 
come  in  and  eat. 

Hibbs.  I’ve  no  appetite — I can’t  eat. 

Rud.  Then  come  in  and  drink. 

Enter  Hibbs,  d.  in  f. — Rudolf  Jills  for  him. 

And  this  is  my  last  look — at  least  for  some  time — at  my  noble 


old  native  town  and  its  beautiful  river — (looking  from  window). 
Come,  Hibbs,  drink  to  the  Rhine  in  the  golden  wine  that  grows 
upon  its  banks. 

Hibbs.  (Drinking.)  Very  nice,  but  I prefer  bitter  beer. 

Rud.  That’s  prejudice. 

Hibbs — Hot  at  all.  I like  Germany  and  the  Germans. 

Rud.  Male  and  female  P 

Hibbs,  What  a fellow  you  are ! — and  I’m  glad  that  business 
brings  me  over  twice  every  year.  I think  that  our  firm, 
Triggs,  Puddock,  and  Co.,  will  establish  a very  fine  corre- 
spondence and  connection  here. 

Rud.  And  to-day  we  start  for  London  together. 

Hibbs.  Yes  (at  table , r). 

Rud.  (dreamily).  London — England — a foreign  land.  (Near 
window , looking  out.) 

Hibbs.  Ho,  no.  England’s  not  foreign — Germany’s  foreign, 
England’s  England — (with  pride).  Rare  place  London  for  an 
energetic  pushing  man  with  a small  capital ; between  ourselves, 
you  know,  they’re  half  asleep  here.  London  is  the  place  for  a 
clever  fellow.  Why,  the  senior  partner  in  our  firm,  fifty  years 
ago,  walked  into  London  with  three  halfpence ; and  now  there’s 
not  a man  in  the  city  with  more  money — or  so  much  gout. 
Look  at  me : I started  as  errand-boy,  swept  out  the  offices, 
put  up  the  shutters.  I’m  not  ashamed  of  it — I’m  proud  of  it. 
How  I’m  the  senior  commercial  representative  of  the  firm — 
may  perhaps  some  day  be  a partner ; my  old  mother  has  got 
a cottage  at  Peckham — lives  quite  comfortable — garden  at 
back — gas  all  over  the  house — little  Muggletonian  connection 
— the  only  trouble  with  me  is  that  I won’t  go  to  the  revival 
meetings  every  month.  She  says  I’m  unregenerate.  I reply, 
I don’t  care  so  long  as  I am  commercial.  I love  business. 

Rud.  (Seating  himself  at  piano).  As  I do  music. 

Hibbs.  Music  ! i music’s  not  bad ; but  think  what  it  must  be 
to  be  Lord  Mayor — eh ! — Lord  Mayor ! and  to  be  able  to  ask  a 
bishop  to  tea ! 

Rud.  And  to  be  a great  composer — a Beethoven. 

Hibbs.  A what  ? 

Rud.  Beethoven. 

Hibbs.  What  is  that  ? 

Rud.  He  was  the  greatest  of  musicians. 

Hibbs.  Hever  heard  of  him. 

Rud.  Yet  he  is  pretty  well  known  in  Europe. 

Hibbs.  Very  likely — our  firm — Triggs,  Puddock,  and  Com- 
pany— 

Rud.  I never  heard  of  them. 
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Hibbs.  Very  likely,  but  they  are  known  to  everybody  a 
mile  round  Addle  Street. 

Rud.  ( looking  at  clock , then  at  ypiano).  I’ll  touch  you  once 
again,  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  ( Plays  melody.) 

Hibbs.  What’s  that  ? 

Rud.  That’s  the  principal  morceau  in  the  opera  I have 
composed.  The  duo  in  the  second  act. 

Hibbs.  It’s  very  pretty,  but  not  quite  my  style.  This  is  my 
style.  (Sings.) 


I’ve  seen  a deal  of  gaiety  throughout  my  noisy  life ; 

With  all  my  grand  accomplishments,  I ne’er  could  get  a wife ; 
The  thing  I most  excel  in  is  the  P.  R.  F.  G.  game, 

A noise  all  night,  in  bed  all  day,  and  swimming  in  champagne. 

For  Champagne  Charlie  is  my  name, 

Champagne  Charlie  is  my  name, 

Good  for  any  game  at  night,  my  boys, 

Good  for  any  game  at  night,  my  boys, 

Who’ll  come  and  join  me  in  a spree. 


That’s  what  I like — lots  of  tune,  you  know — lots  of  sound. 

[Clock  strikes  two. 

Rud.  (Rising).  We  must  go. ' 

Enter  Lina,  l.  h.  d. 

Lina.  Rudolf,  forgive  my  unkindness.  I am  sorry  I was  so 
ill-tempered — so  forgetful. 

Rud.  Say  no  more  Lina  (kissing  her).  At  the  moment  of 
parting  it  is  not  for  us  to  quarrel. 

Hibbs.  (Taking  bouquet  from  his  vest , confused.)  Hem  ! 
Miss  Lina — may  I request  you  to  accept  this — 


[Lina  is  on  her  knees , locking  box  and  strapping  it. 

as  a small  floral  token  of  my — esteem. 

Rud.  What  did  I tell  you  ? (Aside  to  Lina.) 

Lina.  (Taking  bouquet  indifferently.)  Thank  you. 

[Hibbs  sighs — they  shoulder  thew  coats , rugs,  Sfc. 


. 


Enter  Frau  at  door  in  flat.  She  and  a Porter  with  a small 
truck  are  seen  to  pass  the  window. 

Frau.  My  boy — my  Rudolf — your  father  will  not  be  able  to 
get  back  to  see  you  off. 

Rud.  I have  already  taken  leave  of  him. 

[. During  this , Lina  and  Hibbs  superintend  the  loading  of  the 
truck  outside. 

Frau.  Ah,  my  boy,  till  the  hour  of  parting  came,  I knew 
not  how  tightly  my  heartstrings  clung  to  thee. 

Rud.  And  I,  mother,  knew  not  how  much  I should  feel  at 
leaving  you. 

Frau.  Do  not  forget  us. 

Rud.  Forget  you ! Good  bye.  (Kissing  Frau.)  Good  bye, 
Lina.  (Kissing  Lina.) 

Hibbs.  Good  bye,  Mrs.  Harfthal.  Good  bye,  Miss  Lin- 
deck.  Lina — (with  an  effort ). 

Frau.  You  will  write  to  us  often  ? 

Rud.  I will. 

[. Evening . Lights  down  gradually. 

Hibbs.  So  will  I ! 

Lina  (to  Rud.)  And  to  me?  (Rud.  assents.) 

Hibbs.  (Thinking  the  question  addressed  to  him)  As  often 
as  you  like.  Come,  Rudolf. 

Rud.  Good  bye,  mother  ! Good  bye,  Lina ! God  bless  you ! 

[Exit  Rudolf  and  Hibbs,  d.  in  f.  The  door  is  closed , the 
women  watch  thevr  departure  from  the  window.  A pause. 

Frau.  My  boy — my  pride — my  life  ! (Sobbing)  The  first 
time  we  have  been  separated — so  kind,  so  good,  so  loving 
to  me ! My  home  will  be  desolate  without  thee — what  shall  I 
do  ? I who  have  watched  thee  from  thy  childhood,  and  since 
the  time  you  first  smiled  at  my  breast  have  feared  for  thy  dear 
health.  My  noble  boy,  if  you  fall  sick — and  your  mother 
only  knows  how  weakly  you  are — who  will  tend  thee  ? who 
can  nurse  and  love  thee  ? away  in  a new  world,  among  new 
faces,  who  will  keep  thee  from  harm,  who  watch  over  thee? 

[ The  stage  gradually  darkens.  Vespers  sound  till  end  of 
scene  at  intervals. 

Lina.  Heaven ! dear  mother,  I love  him  too.  (The  women 
embrace  and  sob  together)  We  are  but  two  poor  women,  but 
we  can  pray  together  for  his  safety  and  his  happiness  (falling 
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on  her  knees  near  chair) — bear  up,  bear  up — your  Rudolf,  my 
Rudolf  is  away,  but  he  is  watched  and  guarded,  as  all  are 
here  on  earth.  [Ritt.  appears  at  window. 

Ritt.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Lina,  who  is  kneeling  at  chair , sobs  and  hides  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Frau  points  to  her.  Ritt.  at  window. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Drawing-room  at  Castle  Oakwood  {see  Drawing-roorn 
at  Chesney  Wold , “ Bleak  House”)  Door  R.  2nd  E.  Door  ini 
inner  room  R.  3rd  E.  Inner  room  magnificently  furnished — all 
old-fashioned — rich,  but  not  new.  Full-length  picture  of  Lady 
Clara,  r.  2nd  e.  Piano  l.  2nd  e. 

Rudolf  discovered  seated  at  piano  playing  the  melody  of  the 
duet.  He  ceases,  and  turns  to  Lady  Clara’s  picture. 

Rud.  She  will  soon  be  here  ! The  servant  said  I should  only 
have  to  wait  for  her  a few  minutes.  She  will  soon  be  here  ! I 
shall  see  her,  hear  her  voice,  and  drink  deep  draughts  of  the 
divine  intoxication  of  her  presence.  As  I bend  over  her  and 
watch  her  eyes,  she  seems  to  me  to  be  embodied  breathing 
light : as  I look  on  her  and  listen  to  her,  she  seems  to  me 
incarnate  living  melody.  ( Shutting  his  eyes,  and  playing  the 
melody -piano.)  This  sound  brings  her  before  me — the  empty 
air  incorporates  itself,  and  forms  her  image.  Dare  I listen  to 
my  wild  fancies  and  hope?  No,  no;  ’tis  but  my  vanity  that 
sets  me  dreaming ; besides  I am  poor.  (Rising.)  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere,  the  daughter  of  a duke,  would  despise  my 
humble  home  ( looking  round  him.)  What  would  she  think  of 
my  landlady  as  femme  de  chambre,  footman,  and  butler  ? Oh, 
the  curse  of  poverty  ! that  ties  the  tongue,  and  binds  the 
hands,  and  fetters  the  strong  will.  (Sits  at  piano,  playing 
chords  characteristic  of  the  dialogue.)  Why,  the  events  of  the 
last  few  months  would  make  a libretto — an  opera.  Let  me 
see  how  have  they  run  ? A young  man  left  his  home.  (He 
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plays  air piano.)  His  father  ( trumpet ) and  his  mother  (pathetic). 
He  arrives  in  England  ( Dibdin ) and  is  appointed  tutor  in  the 
house  of  a great  noble  (march)  there  he  meets — (Pauses  and 
covers  his  face  with  his  hands.)  Oh  ! I must  be  mad!  She,  the 
idol  of  a chosen  circle — as  I hear  the  betrothed  of  another ! 
Clara ! 

j Enter  Lady  Clara,  in  a riding-habit.  Door,  R.  2 e. 

Clara.  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Harfthal.  I’ve  come  to  ask  you 
a favour. 

Rud.  You  mean,  to  confer  an  honour  on  me.  (Rising.) 

Clara.  Since  you  put  it  so  prettily  I will  not  contradict 
you.  I want  you  to  postpone  our  lesson  till  two.  I have  to 
try  a new  horse  this  morning. 

Rud.  And  the  new  horse  must  be  tried  before  the  old  music- 
master. 

Clara.  Since  you  put  it  so  disagreeably — yes  ! 

Rud.  Then,  Lady  Clara,  I’m  to  be  back  here  at  two  P 

Clara.  Ho.  (Rud.  going).  There’s  no  occasion  for  hurry— - 
the  horse  is  not  yet  come. 

Rud.  Then  I need  not  go  ? 

Clara.  Remain  till  I return,  and  lunch  with  us. 

Rud.  I shall  be  most  happy.  (Sitting,  c.)  Indeed,  Lady 
Clara,  I am  glad  that  you  prefer  a new  horse  to  an  old  master. 

Clara.  Why  ? 

Rud.  It  shows  originality — it  is  so  un-English. 

Clara.  What  is  un-English  ? 

Rud.  To  like  the  new  better  than  the  old  ! In  England, 
yesterday  is  always  considered  so  much  better  than  to-day — 
last  week  so  superior  to  this  week — and  this  week  so  superior 
to  the  week  after  next — thirty  years  ago  so  much  more  bril- 
liant an  era  than  the  present! — the  moon  that  shone  over  the 
earth  last  century  so  much  brighter,  and  more  grand  than  the 
paltry  planet  that  lit  up  the  night  last  past. 

Clara.  I don’t  quite  understand  you  ! 

Rud.  I shall  explain  myself  better  if  I give  my  own  per- 
sonal reasons  for  making  a crusade  against  age.  In  this 
country  I find  age  so  respected — so  run  after — so  courted 
— so  worshipped,  that  it  becomes  intolerable.  I compose 
music — I wish  to  sell  it.  I go  to  a purchaser  and  tell 
him  so — he  looks  at  me,  and  says,  “You  look  very  young” 
in  the  same  tone  that  he  would  say  “You  look  like  an  im- 
poster or  a pickpocket,”  I apologize,  as  humbly  as  I can,  for 
not  having  been  born  fifty  years  earlier ; and  the  publisher, 
struck  by  my  contrition,  thinks  to  himself : “Poor  young  man, 
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after  all  he  cannot  help  being  so  young” — and  addressing  me, 
as  if  I were  a baby,  says,  “ My  dear  sir,  very  likely  your  com- 
positions may  have  merit — I don’t  dispute  it — but  you  see,  Mr. 
So-and-So,  aged  sixty — and  Mr.  Such-a-One,  aged  seventy — 
and  Mr.  T’other,  aged  eighty — and  Mr.  Somebody  else,  aged 
ninety,  write  for  us ; and  the  public  are  accustomed  to 
their  productions,  and  wo  make  it  a rule  never  to  give  the 
world  anything  written  by  a man  under  fifty-five  years  old. 
Go  away  now,  keep  to  your  work  for  the  next  thirty  years  ; 
during  that  time  exert  yourself  to  grow  older — you’ll  succeed 
if  you  try  hard — turn  grey — if  you  can’t  turn  grey,  be  bald — 
it’s  not  a bad  substitute — lose  your  teeth,  your  health,  your 
vigour,  your  fire,  your  freshness,  your  genius — in  one  short 
word,  your  terrible,  abominable  youth ; and  some  day  or  other 
• — if  you  don’t  die  in  the  interim — you  may  have  the  chance 
of  being  a great  man.” 

Clara.  Surely  age  is  entitled  to  respect  ? 

Run.  To  respect,  to  veneration. 

Clara.  I like  old  people  when  they’re  nice  ! 

Rud.  I hate  old  people  when  they’re  stumbling-blocks. 

Clara.  You  were  speaking  of  your  opera  ? Where  is  it 
now  ? 

Rud.  I almost  forget.  I have  hawked  it  about  from  place 
to  place,  till  I’m  ashamed  of  remembering  it.  It  is  so  con- 
temptible to  be  a composer  if  you  happen  to  be  young. 

Clara.  Ah ! You  don’t  mean  that — you  know  that  your 
opera  is  charming. 

Rud.  Do  you  think  so,  Lady  Clara  P 

Clara.  I feel  it  as  I hear  the  music ; and  I have  the  same 
feeling  as  I listen  to  your  conversation.  You  see  the  people 
who  surround  me  are  very  good ; but  then,  like  most  good 
people,  they  are  very  stupid.  Grandpapa’s  gout  confines  him 
to  his  room.  Mrs.  Derwent,  my  gouvernante,  is  solemn,  and 
unsympathetic — they  have  none  of  them  the  remotest  feeling 
for  art. 

Rud.  Not  even  Lord  Mount-Forestcourt  ? 

Clara.  Not  the  least,  as  I have  no  doubt  you  have  already 
discovered. 

Rud.  When  I have  the  happiness  of  calling  here  to  give 
your  ladyship  lessons,  I can  think  of  nothing  else  but  you. 

Clara.  Now,  that  must  be  flattery. 

Rud.  When  it  approaches  charms  like  yours,  flattery  dies 
ere  it  reaches  the  lips.  In  the  atmosphere  of  real  beauty 
falsehood  cannot  breathe  ! — it  expires  of  its  own  weakness, 
and  truth  exhales  from  its  ashes. 
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Clara.  You  talk  like  a poet — {Aside)  poor  young  fellow,  he 
is  in  love  with  me  ! {Grossing  and  seats  herself  on  music-stool)  ; 
bnt  of  course,  you  are  a poet — a composer. 

Rud.  A would-be  composer.  There  are  so  many  things  I 
would  be,  if  I could. 

Clara.  You  mean  you  could  be  anything  you  would. 

Rud.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  I would  be — if  I dared — 

Clara.  Take  courage.  Genius  should  be  bold.  Courage  is 
one  of  art’s  noblest  qualities — what  would  you  be  ? 

Rud.  I would  be  rich. 

Clara.  Oh,  Mr.  Harfthal ! how  commonplace  ! 

Rud.  Only  to  offer  wealth  and  luxury  to  her  I love.  Then 
I have  another  brighter,  higher,  holier  wish. 

Clara.  What  is  that  ? 

Rud.  To  be  worthy  of  her  I love. 

Clara.  Of  her  you  love  ? 

Rud.  Of  her  I love  ! [A  pause. 

Clara.  Is  this — this — her  you  love  an  imaginary  being — an 
ideal  of  the  poet’s  own  creation,  or  a real  flesh  and  blood, 
breathing  entity  ? Does  she  live  only  in  your  thoughts,  or  does 
she  inhabit  this  planet  ? 

Rud.  She  lives  to  make  this  dull  earth  bright ; she  inhabits 
this  same  planet  as  myself,  though  not  within  the  same 
sphere. 

Clara.  Quite  a romance  ! 

Rud.  It  is  more  than  romance — it  is  poetry.  It  is  more  than 
poetry — it  is  truth  ! 

Clara.  All  poetry  is  truth  ! 

Rud.  But  all  truth  is  not  poetry. 

Clara.  I’d  give  the  world  to  see  her  ! 

Rud.  It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  see  her. 

Clara.  Is  she  beautiful  ? 

Rud.  She  is  beauty  ! 

Clara.  He  must  mean  me  ( Aside) . What  sort  of  person  is 
she  ? 

Rud.  A lady — 

Clara.  Naturally,  of  good  family  ? 

Rud.  Noble  by  descent — noblest  of  herself. 

Clara.  Tall? 

Rud.  Of  the  same  height  as  your  ladyship. 

Clara.  Fond  of  music  P 

Rud.  Yes,  I give  her  lessons.  It  was  through  that  means 
I first  knew  her. 

Clara.  And  is  she  aware  of  your  attachment  ? 

Rud.  I think  she  guesses  it,  but  I am  not  sure. 
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Clara.  Have  you  ever  avowed  your  feelings  to  her  ? 

Rud.  Often — indirectly. 

Clara.  But  directly — openly  ? 

Rud.  Never — I dare  not. 

Clara.  Why? 

Rud.  She  might  think  my  motives  interested  ! 

Clara.  Impossible  ! — that-  is,  if  she  returned  your  passion  ! 
Rud.  But  does  she  return  it  ? How  can  I divine  her 
thoughts  P — she  may  be  cold  and  proud  ; what  think  you,  Lady 
Clara  ? 

Clara.  If  she  be  cold  or  proud  ? 

Rud.  Yes. 

Clara.  (After  a pause.)  I don’t  know  (Rising) — but  we  are 
forgetting  our  music-lesson. 

Rud.  You  mean  you  are  forgetting  your  new  horse  ! 

Clara.  True — yes.  I’ll  see  if  it’s  at  the  door. 

Rud.  Shall  I go  to  the  door  ? (Rising.) 

Clara.  No  ; don’t  leave  me — (Rising  guicldy) — we  can  see 
from  the  window. 

[ Melody  played — picmo.  Clara  drops  her  handwhip. 

Rud.  picks  it  up ; as  she  receives  handwhip , she  in- 
advertently takes  Rudolf’s  arm. 

Clara.  I beg  your  pardon  ! — I thought  you  were  taking  me 
down  stairs ! 

Rud.  Pray  keep  it  there. 

[ They  go  into  inner  room  and  converse. 


Enter  Earl  Mount-Eorestcourt,  who  speaks  as  he  enters , r.  d. 
2nd  e.  He  is  in  riding-dress. 

Earl.  I don’t  see  Clara.  Oh ! (Seeing  her.)  That  music- 
man  again  (with  obvious  annoyance).  Lady  Clara,  if  you  are 
at  liberty,  I came  to  announce  that  Beauty  is  at  the  door ! 

Clara.  (Laughing.)  And  valour  in  the  drawing-room. 
(After  a pause.)  You  know  Mr.  Harfthal? 

Earl.  (Coldly.)  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Harfthal  ? 

[Rud.  bows.  Clara  advances  to  front. 

WTiat  is  that  fellow  doing  here  ? 

Clara.  Wlio  ? 
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Earl.  That  fellow  ! 

Clara.  You  can’t  mean  Mr.  Harfthal ! 

Earl.  Yes,  I do. 

Clara.  He  came  to  give  me  a music-lesson. 

Earl.  Do  you  usually  play  the  piano  upon  horseback,  or  do 
you  always  put  on  a habit  to  sing  in  ? / 

Clara.  I forgot  my  appointment.  Why  are  you  late  ? 

Earl.  The  horse  was  detained  at  the  station.  What  is  that 
man  stopping  for  ? ( Seeing  Rudolf  seated  reading  in  the 

inner  room.) 

Clara.  He  is  to  give  me  a lesson  when  I return. 

Earl.  Clara,  you  know  I’m  not  clever. 

Clara.  Yes;  I know  that.  I know  you’re  not  clever — what 
then  ? 

Earl.  But  I’m  candid — I say  what  I mean. 

Clara.  But  you  never  mean  anything. 

Earl.  P’raps  not ; but  I’ll  say  it  all  the  same — I don’t  like 
that  man. 

Clara.  Why  not  ? because  he’s  a genius? 

Earl.  A genius — ah  ! I don’t  consider  that  anything  in  his 
favour ; but  I don’t  like  him,  because  he  is  a cad. 

Clara.  Leo  ! 

Earl.  And  because  I don’t  like  to  see  him  always  with  you. 
He  is  self-conscious  and  conceited.  How,  I hate  cads  of  all 
sorts,  but  the  cad  I most  detest  is  the  over-educated  cad — the 
cad  who  thinks  that  because  he  knows  something,  nobody  else 
knows  anything. 

Clara.  Why,  Leo,  you’re — 

Earl.  Ho,  I’m  not.  Don’t  suppose  I’m  jealous.  Jealousy 
implies  equality,  not  to  say  inferiority.  I can’t  be  jealous  of  a 
man  who  plays  well  upon  the  drum. 

Clara.  The  drum — the  piano  ! 

Earl.  It’s  the  same  thing — they’re  both  music. 

Clara.  You  are  very  rude  to  interfere  with  me.  I like  the 
society  of  clever  people,  you  like  the  society  of  grooms. 

Earl.  I don’t  bring  my  stud-groom,  who  is  a very  good 
fellow,  into  the  drawing-room — he  wouldn’t  come  if  he  was 
asked.  He’s  too  well-bred.  Genius  ! you’re  like  all  women. 
Every  loafer  is  a man  of  genius,  if  he  is  only  unshaved  and 
generally  dishevelled,  if  he  has  long  hair,  no  whiskers,  a 
yellow  complexion,  and  the  manners  of  a vagabond — all  poetry 
and  pot-house,  a look  of  ill-luck  and  indigestion — however,  I 
won’t  have  that  man  always  about  you.  Fiddlers  are  to  fiddle, 
not  to  associate  with  ladies. 

Clara.  You  won’t  ( Going  to  Rudolf,  very  sweetly ).  Good- 
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bye  for  the  present,  dear  Mr.  Harfthal.  I’m  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  staying — I won’t  be  long — of  course  you’ll  lunch 
with  us? — you’ll  excuse  me,  won’t  you?  Thanks  so  much. — I 
shall  be  back  soon.  (. Laughs  defiantly  at  Earl,  who  looks  de- 
fiantly hack .) 

Earl.  Clara  ! (as  they  go  off.) 

Clara.  You’re  not  my  husband. 

Earl.  We  are  engaged. 

Clara.  Our  engagement  can  be  broken — as  you  turf-men 
say,  I forfeit  my  engagement. 

Earl.  Clara! 

Clara.  There — I scratch  myself, 

[Exit  Clara  and  Earl.  d.  r.  2 e. 

Rud.  (Watching  from  wmdow.)  That  insolent  fool ! — how 

lovely  she  looks.  She  turns  her  head  to  wave  me  an  adieu ! 
Can  it  be  true  that  she  is  betrothed  to  that  groom,  with  six- 
teen quarterings — that  ignoble  earl  whom  nature  intended  for 
a stable-boy ! My  gall  rises  at  the  sight  of  him — I feel  that  I 
could  strike  him.  (Seats  himself  in  window  in  inner  room. 
Takes  hook  and  reads.) 

Hibbs.  (without.)  Thank  you,  then  I’ll  wait  for  his  lordship 
here.  (Hibbs  enters  r.  d.  2 e.  Hibbs  speaks  as  he  enters.) 
You’ll  wait  outside  for  my  lady.  What  a stunning  place ! 
(Examining  furniture.)  Real  velvet — two-two  per  y.d.  I wish 
I had  been  a lord  ! I should  have  made  a very  good  lord  if  I 
had  been  brought  up  to  it  young  ; and  with  their  capital,  what 
money  I could  have  made  ! There’s  his  lordship  reading.  I 
never  saw  a lord  read  before.  I thought  that  lords  were  above 
that  sort  of  thing,  or  that  they  had  somebody  to  do  it  for  ’em 
— a secretary,  or  some  such  upper  butler.  Hem  ! He  don’t 
seem  to  know  I’m  here.  Pride  ! Pride  ! What’s  he  to  be 
proud  of  more  than  me  ? He  is  but  a man  paying  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound.  If  he  were  to  fail,  he’d  be  a bankrupt, 
just  the  same  as  I should.  It’s  a matter  of  business — supply 
and  demand.  (Fiercely.)  Who  is  he  ? (Servilely  howing, 
going  to  inner  room.)  May  it  please  your  lordship — 

Rudolf  rises. 

Rud.  Hibbs ! 

Hibbs.  Rudolf!  la,  you  gave  me  such  a turn — I mistook  you 
for  a nobleman  ; and  it’s  only  you  after  all ! How  are  you  ? as 
per  usual  ? — that’s  right,  but  how  is  it  I find  my  esteemed  cor- 
respondent— I mean  my  old  friend  here  ? 
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Rud.  I teach,  here. 

Hibbs.  Of  course,  I forgot,  you  wrote  and  told  me  so. 

Rud.  But  how  do  I find  you  here  ? 

Hibbs.  I’m  come  about  a contract  with  our  firm,  Triggs, 
Puddock,  and  Co.  That  is,  the  contract  is  with  the  Duke  of 
Loamshire — but  the  old  Duke  always  keeps  his  room — so  I’m 
to  see  the  Earl  of  Mount  Eorestcourt  about  it. 

Rud.  The  Earl  of  Mount-Eorestcourt  (with  disdain).  And 
my  father  and  mother? 

Hibbs.  All  well — besides,  I’ve  other  business  . here.  I’ve 
brought  over  a young  lady  from  Mayence. 

Rud.  (Aside,  looking  at  portrait).  In  half  an  hour  she  will 
return. 

Hibbs.  A young  lady  ! 

Rud.  Clara  (half  aside). 

Hibbs.  Ho,  her  name  isn’t  Clara — but  I don’t  mind  telling 
you,  Rudolf.  I love  her  till  I almost  forget  my  arithmetic. 
Ah,  Rudolf!  (They  are  seated  side  hy  side  on  ottoman,  c.)  You 
don’t  know  what  love  is  ! I’ll  tell  you — love  is  a passion  and 
a feeling — unworthy  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  19th  century. 
Love,  too,  doesn’t  pay ; but  it  is  an  infirmity  to  which  the 
best  of  us,  even  bankers,  and  stockbrokers,  are  subject — we 
must  pass  through  it — it  is  as  alluring  to  the  grown  up  man, 
as  milk  and  pastry  to  the  child  ; it  is  the  hooping  cough  of  the 
heart — and  while  the  fit  is  on,  it  strains  it  terribly  ! But 
what’s  the  use  of  my  opening  the  Ledger  and  Daybook  of  my 
mind  to  you — you  can’t  understand  me — your  mind  is  so 
wrapped  up  in  crochets,  quavers,  and  double-ophicleides,  you 
have  not  a single  page  left  vacant  for  the  tender  passion. 

Rud.  You  are  quite  right  (looking  at  picture). 

Hibbs.  And  I’ve  brought  her  with  me  all  the  way  from 
Mayence. 

Rud.  The  lady  you  love  ? 

Hibbs.  The  lady’s-maid  I love.  Don’t  you  know  who  I 
mean — she’s  waiting  outside  (rising  and  fetching  her). 

Rud.  Hot — 

Hibbs.  Yes.  (Fetchina  in  Lina  in  tra/vellina  dress,  r.  d.  2 e.) 

Rud.  Lina  ! 

Lina.  Rudolf!  (Rud.  kisses  her  cheek.) 

Hibbs.  If  ever  there  was  an  angel  lent  to  this  earth,  to 
show  what  an  immense  percentage  goodness  can  yield  to  the 
consumer,  Lina’s  him — I mean  Lina’s  her — for  all  angels  are 
of  the  feminine  gender — I couldn’t  believe  in  a he-angel. 

Rud.  But  this  is  a dream  ! You,  Lina — you  here  ! How  ? 
—Why? 
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Lina.  I have  come  to  England  as  lady’s-maid. 

Rud.  Yon,  Lina — a servant ! To  whom  P 

Lina.  To  Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere. 

Rud.  (Aside) . Her  servant ! Her  servant ! 

Hibbs.  And  a capital  good  place  too — wages  good — plenty  of 
her  missus’s  cast-off  clothes  (Rud.  shocked) — good  victuals — 
all  that  Lina  ought  to  have.  (Goes  into  inner  room.) 

Lina.  I knew  that  I should  see  you  here. 

Rud.  How  could  you  know  that  ? 

Lina.  I don’t  know  how ; but  I felt  I should.  Mr.  Hibbs  and  I 
called  at  your  lodgings  ; the  woman  told  us  you  were  out,  so 
I knew  we  should  find  you  here  at  my  mistress’s. 

Rud.  (Aside.)  Mistress’s ! 

Lina.  You  are  glad  to  see  me,  are  you  not,  Rudolf  ? 

[Rud.  kisses  her  again. 

Hibbs.  Rudolf  does  that  too  often — it  may  be  German — I 
think  it  improper. 

Lina.  I found  this  letter  for  you  at  the  lodgings,  so  I 
brought  it  to  you.  (Gives  him  letter.) 

Rud.  (Beading.)  From  the  Director  of  the  Opera ! (Beads 
rapidly.)  What,  Lina  ! (kissing  her , and  shaking  hands  with 
Hibbs.)  Congratulate  me — my  fortune’s  made.  My  opera  is 
accepted ! 

Lina.  Accepted! 

Rud.  Yes.  (Beading.)  Um,  um  ! “ Hope  to  see  you  about  it 
at  once — the  band  parts  are  copying — and  we  will  put  it  in 
rehearsal  immediately” — (In  an  ecstacy.)  Glorious  news  ! 

Lina.  And  I brought  you  the  letter  that  contained  it  ! 

[Rud.  again  embraces  her.  Hibbs  annoyed. 

I am  so  happy.  How,  Rudolf.  You  will  gain  fame — glory. 

Hibbs.  How  much  will  you  get  for  it  ? These  things  are 
matters  of  business.  How  much  will  it  bring  in  ? 

Rud.  Oh,  what  matters  ? — perhaps  two  hundred  pounds,  if 
successful  two  thousand — anything  ! 

Hibbs.  Two  thousand  pounds  for  an  opera  ! — it’s  a lot  of 
money.  I’ve  a good  mind  to  write  an  opera  myself.  It 
wouldn’t  take  me  more  than  a month,  if  I’d  been  brought  up 
to  it  young. 

Rud.  The  path  to  fame — to  wealth  lies  clear — open  before 
me — and  Clara  ! (Aside.) 

Lina.  This  will  make  them  so  happy  at  home  ! 

Rud.  Home  ! in  the  fatherland.  Yes ; oh,  Lina,  you  have 
made  me  so  happy 
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Lina.  (Delighted.)  Have  I ? [Hibbs  in  inner  room. 

Rud.  Happy  ! I am  enraptured — mad  ! 

Lina.  Does  the  prospect  of  riches  so  dazzle  you  P 

Rud.  I do  not  think  of  riches,  but  of  love. 

Lina.  Love! 

[ Music — -piano. 

Rud.  Yes,  Lina — my  dear  Lina ! the  time  is  ripe  that  you 
should  know  all.  I am  in  love,  but  I feared  to  reveal  my 
passion  to  its  object.  ( They  are  seated  on  the  ottoman.)  Dor 
what  could  I offer  to  her  but  a home  of  poverty  and  a life  of 
daily  struggle  and  privation  ? How  that  has  passed — a career, 
— a future — a glorious  future  is  open  to  me  ! You  understand 
me,  Lina,  do  you  not  ? I can  hold  my  head  erect  and  ask  her 
I love  to  be  my  wife. 

Lina.  (Repeating  m a whisper.)  To  be  your  wife  ! 

Rud.  Shall  I whisper  to  you  the  name  of  her  I love  ? 

Lina.  Rudolf!  (Rising). 

Rud.  (Rising.)  You  cannot  guess  it.  ’Tis  the  daughter  of 
this  noble  house — ’tis  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Yere. 

Lina.  (Sinking  on  ottoman.)  My  mistress  ! 

Rud.  Yes.  (She  is  almost  fainting).  Lina,  what  is  the 
matter  ? (Lina  sobs — Hibbs  runs  down  quickly.) 

Hibbs.  What  have  you  been  saying  to  her  ? You’ve  been 
impudent! — I’ll  punch  your  head  ! 

Rud.  She  has  fainted! — bring  water! — ring  the  bell ! 

Enter  Lady  Clara,  r.  d.  2nd  e. 

Clara.  What  is  the  matter  ? Who  is  this  ? 

Hibbs.  Miss  Lindeck,  marm — Miss  Caroline  Lindeck. 

Clara.  My  new  lady’s-maid. 

Hibbs.  Lady  Clara  ! 

Lina.  (Who  has  recovered , rising , and  curtseying.)  My 
mistress  ! 

Clara  (to  Rud).  A friend  of  yours  ? 

Rud.  My  foster-sister ! 

Hibbs.  And  a friend  of  his  mother’s — my  Lady  Clara. 

Clara.  Who  is  this,  pray  ? 

Hibbs.  John  Hibbs,  my  lady — commercial  representative  of 
the  firm  of  Triggs,  Puddock,  and  Co. 

Lina.  I beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  but  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey — 

j Enter  Servant  to  Hibbs,  r.  d.  2 e. 

Servant  (to  Hibbs.)  The  Earl  of  Mount-Forestcourt  will  see 
you  in  the  study. 
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Hibbs.  Thank  yon  ! 

Clara.  And,  Joseph,  take  Lindeck  to  the  housekeeper’s 
room. 

[Exit  Lina,  Hibbs,  and  Servant,  r.  d.  2nd  e. — Lina  sub- 
missive— Clara  disdainful — Hibbs  impressed — and 
Rudolf  unconscious  of  all  save  the  'presence  of  Lady 
Clara. 

Clara  (Aside)  l Leo  has  so  wounded  me  with  his  unjust  sus- 
picions ! It  is  true — I do  like  the  society  of  this  young  com- 
poser : he  is  clever,  spirituel,  and  different  to  any  one  I have 
yet  seen.  But  to  dare  to  taunt  me  ! I will  see  him,  if  I like — 
I will  talk  to  him,  and,  if  I choose,  flirt  with  him — where’s  the 
harm.  What  wrong  can  there  be  in  my  doing  what  I wish  ? 

Rud.  She  is  there  ! Dare  I tell  her  ? (Aside.) 

Clara.  I know  that  he  is  smitten  with  me.  He  is  a good- 
looking-fellow.  I never  noticed  it  until  Leo  put  it  in  my  head. 
(Aloud.)  Mr.  Harfthal ! 

Rud.  Lady  Clara ! 

Clara.  I don’t  think  I’ll  take  a lesson  to-day. 

Rud.  As  you  please. 

Clara.  I am  tired  (Seating  herself)  and  lazy  ; and  I prefer 
that  you  should  talk  to  me,  and  not  teach  me,  though  your 
conversation  always  does  teach  me — sit  down.  (Rud.  sits.) 
Ah,  Mr.  Harfthal,  you  are  very  deep — but  you  are  not  so  deep 
as  I am,  for  I am  a woman.  I’ve  discovered  a secret. 

Rud.  A secret ! 

Clara.  Tes — about  you. 

Rud.  About  me  ! 

Clara.  Yes  ; you  are  in  love — am  I not  right  ? 

Rud.  I cannot  deny  it. 

Clara.  And  the  object  of  your  affection,  the  “ Gegenstand,” 
— that  I believe  is  the  correct  word — is  the  pretty  little  foster- 
sister  who  has  just  come  from  Germany. 

Rud.  Lina! 

Clara.  Lindeck — yes.  I didn’t  know  her  Christian  name. 

Rud.  You  are  mistaken,  Lady  Clara. 

Clara.  Impossible  ! I’m  never  mistaken,  and  depend  upon 
it  one  day  or  other  that  yellow-haired  little  foster-sister  will  be 
your  wife ! 

Rud.  Never ! 

Clara.  Never ! What  will  you  bet  ? 

Rud.  My  life  ! my  future  ! — for  I have  a future  now. 

Clara.  How  do  you  mean  a future  now ! 
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Rud.  I fear,  Lady  Clara,  that,  if  I tell  you,  it  will  hardly 
interest  you. 

Claea.  Anything  that  concerns  you,  Mr.  Harfthal,  must 
interest  me. 

Rud.  Indeed  ! 

Claea.  Yes — indeed  ! 

Rud.  I have  just  received  a letter  from  the  Director  of  your 
Opera-house — my  opera  is  accepted. 

Claea.  Accepted ! 

Rud.  Yes  ; and  will  soon  he  represented. 

Claea.  ( Shaking  hands  ivith  him.)  I am  delighted,  dear 
Mr.  Harfthal,  receive  my  warmest  congratulations.  I shall 
be  there  the  first  night.  (Rudolf  retains  her  hand , she  some- 
what surprised ) 

Rud.  Once  a successful,  a popular  composer,  competence, 
wealth,  honour,  all  are  mine — I can  offer  to  share  them  with 
her  I love. 

[Eael  enters , e.  d.  3 e.,  and  not  seeing  Claea  or  Rudolf, 
takes  up  a hook , reads , seated  with  his  hack  to  the 
audience. 

Claea.  (Awkwardly)  With  her  you  love — are  you  sure 
you  don’t  mean  little  Lindeck  P 

Rud.  Ho  ! She  is  good,  true,  loyal — a faithful  heart ; but  I 
would  not  share  my  life  with  her. 

Claea.  ( Trying  to  take  her  hand  away , which  he  retains)  With 
whom  then  ? 

Rud.  With  you  ! 

[Claea  embarrassed — haughty  and  humbled  by  turns. 
Eael  turns , lays  down  book , and  listens. 

Lady  Clara  De  Vere,  Clara  ! I love  you,  fondly,  devotedly,  with 
my  whole  heart  and  soul — you  know  it — you  feel  it.  I cannot, 
though  I have  tried  hard — have  concealed  it  from  you.  I know 
the  disparity  of  our  rank — but  my  love  can  no  longer  contain 
itself ! I know  the  gulf  that  separates  us — but  wide,  deep 
though  it  be,  my  love  leaps  over  it. 

Claea.  Mr.  Harfthal.  I — I — did  not  expect  this. 

Rud.  I had  dared  to  hope  that  my  passion  had  met  with 
some  encouragement' — that  a reciprocal  feeling  had — 

Claea.  (Rising)  Then  hope  it  no  longer,  sir — you  have 
deceived  yourself ! I cannot  but  express  my  astonishment  at 
your  presumption ! 

Rud.  Presumption  ! (Letting  go  her  hand) 
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Clara.  Yon  must  have  strangely  mistaken  my  manner — I 
only  intended  to  be  polite  and  kind  to  yon. 

Rud.  Surely,  yon  have  been  something  more — mnch  more 
than  that ! 

Clara.  Then  I have  been  wrong — very  wrong,  and  I ask 
yonr  pardon,  if  I have  led  yon  to  believe  I was  in  earnest. 

Rud.  Not  in  earnest — then  the  hope — 

Clara.  Hope  nothing,  sir,  from  me. 

Earl.  ( Advancing .)  Yon  heard  what  Lady  Clara  said,  sir, 
consider  the  interview  over. 

Clara.  Oh,  Leo  ! 

Earl.  Quite  right,  Clara  (to  her ) — yon  have  behaved  very 
well — very  well  indeed  ! 

Clara.  Have  yon  been  listening  ? 

Earl.  Qnite  accidentally.  I was  in  the  arm-chair  there,  and 
overheard.  This  fellow  mnst  not  come  here  again. 

Clara.  I’ll  tell  him  so. 

Earl.  When  ? — now  P 

Clara.  No.  To-morrow. 

Earl.  To-morrow  won’t  do. 

Clara.  Take  me  down  stairs  ( taking  his  arm). 

Earl.  No  ; I mnst  give  this  man  his  conge.  (Clara  suppli- 
cates.) Clara,  I will.  Either  he  quits  this  honse  at  once 
— or  I do.  [Clara,  cowedj  goes  off's, . d.  2 e. 

Earl.  Now,  sir,  I’ll  ring  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  show  yon 
to  the  door.  Of  course  yon  understand  yon  are  not  to  come 
here  again.  If  there  is  any  money  due  to  yon  for  lessons,  it 
shall  be  sent  to  yon.  ( Going  to  bell-rope.) 

Rud.  Stay ! 

Earl.  What  for  ? 

Rud.  By  what  right  do  yon  order  me  from  the  honse  ? 

Earl.  Because  I am  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere’s  affianced 
husband. 

Rud.  I take  no  orders  but  from  Lady  Clara. 

Earl.  Yes  yon  will — you’ll  take  orders  from  me. 

Rud.  For  what  reason  ? 

Earl.  Because  I am  in  the  habit  of  ordering,  and  of  re- 
ceiving obedience  from  better  men  than  yourself. 

Rud.  Yon  are  insolent  ! 

Earl.  Insolent ! yon  unmannerly  snob.  If  this  were  my 
honse,  and  yon  refused  to  walk  out  at  the  door,  I’d  throw  yon 
out  of  the  window. 

Rud.  Such  an  outrage — 

Earl.  Outrage  ! it  is  yon  who  have  committed  the  outrage. 
Yon  to  dare  to  avow  yonr  love  for  a lady — why  confound 
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your  foreign  catgnt  impudence — my  fingers  tingle  when  I 
think  of  it ! 

Rud.  You  unmannerly  ruffian ! Can  you  know  that  by 
birth  you  are  a nobleman, , and  not  try  to  be  a gentleman  ? 
After  the  insult  you  have  offered  me,  I demand  satisfaction. 

Earl.  How  satisfaction  ? Do  you  propose  to  fight  a duel 
with  me  ? 

Rud.  What  else  could  I propose  ? 

Earl.  Then  I refuse. 

Rud.  Why? 

Earl.  You  are  a fiddler. 

Rud.  You  are  a groom.  Can  you  dare  to  insult  me  and  yet 
not  dare  to  meet  me  ? 

Earl.  Yes  ; a gentleman  fights  only  with  his  equals.  I am 
the  Earl  of  Mount-Eorestcourt,  and  I refuse  to  meet  an  itinerant 
musician  and  a wandering  vagabond. 

Rud.  (Advancing  to  strike  Earl  with  his  open  hand.)  Coward ! 

Earl.  What ! {As  Rudolf  is  about  to  strike  at  Earl,  Earl 
seizes  him  by  the  throat.) 

Curtain  quickly. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Rudolf’s  Lodgings  in  Windsor.  A neatly,  but  poorly 
furnished  apartment.  Window  C.,  looking  on  to  garden. 
Door  r.  c.  in  flat.  Door  leading  to  bedroom , L.  3 E.  Fire  burning 
l.  Arm-chair  and  table  near  it.  Piano  covered  with  music , 
l.  1st  e.  Small  clock  on  mantelpiece.  Candle  burning.  Stage 
half  dark. 

Rudolf  discovered  reclining  on  arm-chair  near  fire.  ( The 

chair  to  be  large  and  old-fashioned , so  that  his  head  is  out 
of  sight  of  the  audience.)  He  is  in  a robe  de  chambre.  Lina 
watching , and  preparing  drink  with  lemons , at  table , r. 

Rud.  Lina ! 

Lina.  Here,  Rudolf ! 
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Rud.  Give  me  some  drink.  ( She  gives  him  some.)  I am  too 
hot — wheel  my  chair  from  the  fire. 

\_She  wheels  the  chair  round , so  that  he  faces  the  audience 
— he  is  fearfully  jpale  and  emaciated. 

Rtjd.  Thanks,  dear.  Tell  me,  Lina — during  my  fever  I have 
been  delirious,  have  I not  P 

Lina.  Yes. 

Rud.  Did  I talk  in  my  delirium  ? (Lina  assents .)  What  did 
I say  ? 

Lina.  (J Evasively).  Many  things — I hardly  remember. 

Rud.  You.  must  remember,  Lina — my  kind,  good  sister  Lina, 
tell  me — did  I speak  of  the  quarrel  ? 

Lina.  Yes. 

Rud.  And  of  her  ? 

Lina.  Of  Lady  Clara  ? — Yes. 

Rud.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  after  you  left  me  on 
the  day  that  you  arrived  here. 

Lina.  No,  no  ! it  will  only  excite — injure  you. 

Rud.  Please  hear  me,  Lina.  I am  impelled  to  tell  you  ( she 
leans  over  his  chaw).  As  I left  the  drawing-room  when  she — 
Lady  Clara — interrupted  our  quarrel,  I signified  to  that  inso- 
lent horse-jockey  lord  that  I should  wait  for  him.  So  I waited 
outside  the  park-gates  for  an  hour — at  last  he  came.  As  soon, 
as  I was  near  him,  he  seized  me  by  the  throat  and  bade  me  beg 
his  pardon.  I answered  him  by  a blow  in  the  face,  and  we 
fought.  He  was  the  stronger,  and  he  left  me  faint  and  breath- 
less. However,  I reached  these  lodgings — I felt  ill  and  weary, 
but  despite  of  all  I slept  well.  I wrote  a challenge  to  that 
man — he  has  not  replied  to  it.  The  next  morning  I received 
this  note.  {Producing  it  from  his  breast.)  Read  it,  Lina. 
(Lina  refuses  m action.)  She  forbids  me  the  house.  I must 
not  enter  it  again.  I shall  never  see  her  more.  ( Leaning 

back  wi  his  chaw.)  Oh,  Lina,  if  you  knew  how  I loved  her! — 
how  the  thought  of  her  still  sways — still  turns  the  stream  of 
my  life  ! 

Lina.  {Taking  his  hand.)  My  poor  Rudolf — it  must  be, 
indeed,  hard  to  love  without  return — without  hope  ! 

Rud.  Yes ; and  to  be  within  the  daily  influence  of  her  you 
love— to  see  her  smile — to  hear  her  voice — to  feel  the  warm 
light  of  her  sweet  presence  ! 

Lina.  Hard,  indeed! 

Rud.  But  let  me  continue  while  I have  the  strength.  She  sent 
me  this  {the  letter).  It  went  to  my  old  lodgings  in  London,  and 
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was  forwarded  to  me  here.  The  same  post  brought  me  a 
letter  from  the  director  of  the  Opera  Next  day  I went  to 
London,  and  began  the  rehearsals.  I rehearsed  every  day  for 
three  weeks,  and  in  the  excitement  of  preparing  the  perform- 
ance of  my  first  work,  I tried  to  forget  my  despair,  my 
despised  love.  ’Twas  vain;  the  work,  the  excitement,  and 
my  natural  weakness  overwrought  me.  One  night  I fell  ill- 
how  long  that  night  lasted  I know  not.  When  I recovered 
consciousness  I found  you  here.  Without  you  I should  have 
died.  Lina,  my  life,  my  nurse,  my  saviour,  how  came  you 
here  ? 

Lina.  I heard  that  you  were — ill. 

Rud.  Say  dying — I can  bear  it. 

Lina.  And  I left  the  Castle,  and  came  here  at  once. 

Rud.  How  did  you  hear  ? 

Lina.  Your  landlady  has  a son  in  the  service  of  the  Duke. 
I heard  it  through  him.  (Rudolf  kisses  her  hand.) 

Lina.  I have  written  home. 

Rud.  Home ! 

Lina.  Yes. 

Rud.  To  my  mother  P 

Lina.  Keep  a good  heart,  Rudolf.  Some  one  will  be  here 
soon  to  cheer  you. 

Rud.  Clara  ( eagerly ). 

Lina  {Sadly).  No  ; your  mother. 

Rud.  My  mother  ! When  ? 

Lina.  Here  is  a letter  from  her,  to  say  she  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. {Producing  letter.) 

Rud.  My  mother  ! {Looking  at  medicine  bottles.)  I’ve  had 
a doctor — have  I not  ? {She  assents.)  What  does  he  say  ? 

Lina.  That  there  is — 

Rud.  Hope?  {Turning  to  her.) 

Lina.  Yes — but  you  must  be  kept  from  all  excitement. 

Rud.  Oh  ! the  wonders  of  this  life,  which  I pray  to  keep 
and  to  hold.  The  wonders  of  this  life — this  pilgrimage.  The 
birth,  and  the  pain  and  the  joy  ! the  life,  and  the  love,  and  the 
struggle ! the  death,  and  the  pain,  and  the  sorrow ! and  the 
hereafter  ! {His  head  sinks  on  his  breast.) 

Lina.  You  mustn’t  think,  Rudolf.  Remember — keep  free 
from  excitement. 

Rud.  {With  a burst.)  Free  from  excitement — and  to-night 
my  opera  is  played  for  the  first  time — the  music  is  now  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  of  thousands,  and  I sit  here,  sick  and  helpless. 

Lina.  Your  opera  is  over  now — you  slept  while  it  was  acting 
— I would  not  wake  you. 
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Rud.  What  is  the  time  ? 

Lina.  Past  seven  ! (Looking  at  clock.) 

Rud.  Past  seven ! My  opera  over — the  verdict  of  the  public 
pronounced  ! If  it  should  have  failed  P 

Lina.  (Taking  his  hand.)  It  has  not  failed — I am  certain 
it  has  not  failed. 

Rud.  Why  are  you  certain  P ' 

Lina.  I don’t  know. 

[Noise  of  cab  and  knock. 

Rud.  (Starting.)  Hibbs ! 

Hibbs  without , Miss  Lindeck  ! Lina  opens  door  in  fiat. 

Enter  Hibbs,  d.  in  f.,  m evening  dress  tumbled.  Great-coat  on. 

Hibbs.  Is  he  awake  ? 

Rud.  Yes. 

Hibbs.  (Grossing  to  him  and  shaking  his  hand.)  Hurrah ! 
Hurrah  ! Hurra  ! Bra-vo.  (Applauding.) 

Rud.  It  has  not  failed. 

Hibbs.  Failed  be — damned!  (Throwing  up  his  hat.)  Hurra! 
bravo!  encore!  (whistles  through  his  fingers).  Give  me  some- 
thing to  drink  ! (Sitting  down  exhausted.) 

Lina.  There  is  brandy  and  water. 

Hibbs.  Give  me  the  brandy.  I don’t  mind  going  with- 
out the  water.  (Takes  off  his  overcoat  and  appears  in 
evening  dress.)  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  know  I never 
was  at  an  opera  before,  so  I got  these  clothes,  as  you  told  me, 
and  in  I went — crowded  house — looked  beautiful — I mean  the 
house,  not  me  ! Carriages  and  horses  pawing  at  the  door. 
Girls  selling  bouquets — staircase, — gaslights — tickets.  Hobs, 
male  and  female — passages,  arm-in-arm — highly  genteel,  I be- 
lieve you.  Then  the  theatre.  Whew  ! Yellow,  beautiful, 
grand,  and  the  people — oh  ! — first-rate.  Men  all  double-bar- 
relled beard,  and  double-barrelled  opera-glass,  shirt  front, 
and  (imitating  swell). 

[Lina  leaning  over  Rudolf’s  chair. 
The  ladies  charmingly  dressed — not  too  many  clothes  on,  but 
very  nice,  the  little  that  they  had.  Such  shoulders — white 
as  marble,  and  much  more  transparent — they  lit  up  the 
place,  and  dazzled  me.  Never  saw  so  many  pairs  of  shoul- 
ders in  all  my  life — nor  so  much  of  each  pair. 

Rud.  But  the  opera  ! 

Hibbs.  Coming  to  it  directly ; but  let  me  tell  it  my 
own  way.  Then  the  band  ! — four- and- twenty  fiddlers  all  of 
a row  ! Four- and- twenty  ! — more  like  four  hundred  and 
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twenty — their  heads  nice  and  bald  at  the  back,  all  of  ’em 
nice  and  greasy.  Four  harps — four  real  harps. 

Rud.  Yes ; four  harps. 

Hibbs.  ( Imitating  harp.)  Bim-tim-thim-pim.  Then  the 
band  began.  Ecod,  when  I heard  it  I didn’t  know  where  I 
was.  When  I’ve  heard  other  bands,  I could  hear  each  instru- 
ment ; but  this  seemed  all  like  one — one  big  living  creature, 
bleating,  and  breathing,  and  groaning,  as  if  in  pleasure  or  in 
pain.  Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  a lot  of  people  sang,  and  a 
lot  of  young  ladies  began  to  dance — and  I was — astonished  ! I 
never  thought  there  were  so  many  real  legs  in  the  world.  In 
fact  the  legs  on  the  stage  balanced  the  shoulders  in  the  stalls,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I felt  at  home  with  human  nature. 
Then  on  came  the  Count,  and  he  went  (imitation  of  basso)  just 
like  that.  Then  on  came  the  young  fellow,  and  he  went  (imi- 
tation of  tenor ) ; — then  on  came  the  young  lady,  and  she  went 
(imitation  of  soprano ) just  like  that.  Then  on  came  a grand 
lady  and  she  went  (imitation  of  contralto ) just  like  that.  (Sitting 
down).  There  ! that’s  the  opera,  and  I could  have  done  it  all 
myself  if  I had  been  brought  up  to  it  young. 

Run.  But  the  duet  in  the  second  act — how  did  the  public 
like  the  duet? 

Hibbs.  Oh!  that  made  me  cry.  So  did  some  of  the  ladies — 
one  old’un  did  till  she  cried  the  paint  off  her  face.  The 
duet  where  the  young  man  sung  that  he  loved  the  young  lady 
( looking  at  Lina)  with  allhis  throat,  and  with  all  his  lungs,  and  she 
sung  back  to  him  that  she  would  love  him  through  sickness  and 
sorrow,  through  hoarseness  and  quinsey,  until  death  put  their 
pipes  out — I can’t  describe  my  feelings  about  that.  I felt  an  all- 
overishness,  and  I forgot  my  name  and  my  address,  Trigg, 
Puddock,  and  Co.,  and  in  which  pocket  I’d  got  my  latch-key. 

[Rudolf  goes  to  piano , and  plays  the  melody. 

That’s  it ! That’s  it  ! As  they  played  it  I shut  my  eyes  close, 
and  made  myself  all  ears.  I never  was  so  excited  in  all  my 
life.  I didn’t  think  it  was  in  music  to  do  it. 


\_At  the  end  of  the  strain , Rudolf  leans  his  head  on  the 
keyboard  and  weeps. 

A success — it  was  a success ! The  last  train  had  gone,  so  I 
went  home  worn  out,  laid  down  in  my  clothes,  and  came  on 
to  congratulate  you  by  the  first  train  this  morning. 
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[Lina  motions  him  to  he  silent.  Lina  watching  Rudolf, 
Hibbs  watching  Lina.  Lina  takes  Rudolf’s  hand. 
Hibbs  takes  Lina’s  right  hand. 

[. Apause . 

(Aside.)  She  loves  him  as  much  as  I love  her.  Ah ! that’s 
a pity.  Now  is  just  the  time  that  I would  if  I dared ; 

the  music  is  still  in  my  Head  and  the  duet  in  my  blood.  If, 
poor  fellow,  he  should  die.  [Lina  is  'putting  Rud.  in  chair,  8fc. 
then  she  might  think  of  me.  John  Hibbs,  this  is  not  business- 
like— business — business — be  worthy  of  yourself,  Trigg,  Pud- 
dock  and  Co.,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  19th  century  ! 
Thinking  of  marrying  a woman  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
man  she  loves,  is  like  buying  a bankrupt’s  stock  before  the 
docket  is  struck  against  him.  (Lina  returns  c.)  Miss  Lina,  I 
am  going  to  propose  a commercial  transaction.  It  may  be 
some  time  before  Rudolf  receives  for  this— grand  work.  He 
wants  money — only  for  the  moment — accommodation ; he’ll 
make  heaps  by  the  opera. 

Lina.  If  (Pointing  to  him) — 

Hibbs.  If ! Permit  me  to  make  him  an  advance.  To  make 
him  an  advance  ! — I trouble  you  with  it  because  he’s  not  in  a 
fit  state  just  now  to — (gives  notes) — to  be  repaid  at  conve- 
nience. 

Lina.  And  if  he  should  not  live  to  repay  it  ? 

Hibbs.  Then,  Miss  Lina — I’ll  put  it  down  among  my  bad 
debts  with  more  true  pain  than  I ever  entered  a bad  debt  in  all 
my  life.  (Aside,  to  Lina.)  Talking  of  that,  I suppose  you  know 
that  this  day  week  Lady  Clara  is  to  be  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Porestcourt.  All  the  tenants  are  invited,  and  there’s 
to  be  a grand  ball  the  night  before.  I am  invited  too — Trigg, 
Puddock,  and  Co.,  find  the  two  marquees — one  for  the  ball,  the 
other  for  the  supper — that  are  to  be  pitched  on  the  grounds. 
The  hall  is  much  too  small  for  all  the  swells  and  the  tenants. 
(Looks  at  his  watch.)  Good-bye,  Miss  Lina  ! you  look  tired, 
and  anxious,  and  pale.  I’ve  always  noticed  that  the  angels  on 
the  tombstones  look  pale — perhaps  it’s  because  they’re  tired  of 
watching  so  long  over  the  green  beds  of  those  they  love.  Good- 
bye, and  God  bless  you ! (At  door.)  Eh  ! a cab  ! What ! 
Miss  Lina  ! the  Frau  ! — his  mother. 

Lina.  My  mother  ! (Starting  up.) 

[Enter  Frau  Harfthal,  in  trowelling  dress.  She  rims  to  Rud. 
and  sobs  over  him.  Lina  draws  the  curtains  of  window.  Stage 
light. 
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Rud.  My  mother  comes,  and  brings  the  daylight  with  her. 

Hibbs.  Hurray  for  mothers — mothers  are  so  generally  use- 
ful, that  if  I’d  been  Nature,  I’d  have  taken  out  a patent  for  the 
invention.  [ [Exit  Hibbs. 

Frau.  My  boy — my  poor  boy.  Lina  ! ( Kissing  her.)  What 
does  the  doctor  say  ? 

Rud.  I know  what  you  are  asking — I shall  recover,  I feel  I 
shall.  ’Tis  all  due  to  Lina.  Tell  me,  my  father — 

Frau.  Is  quite  well  in  garrison  at  Darmstadt.  I wrote  to 
him  as  soon  as  I received  your  letter — I told  him  to  get  leave 
of  absence  if  he  could,  and  to  come  on  to  England  at  once. 
How  came  you  here,  Lina  ? (Whispering .)  Did  you  leave  the 
service  of  that  woman — that  Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere — you 
wrote  me  of? 

Lina.  When  I heard  of  Rudolfs  danger,  I left  without  a 
moment’s  notice — my  box  is  still  at  the  hall. 

Lady  Clara.  (Without.)  “ Is  Fraulein  Lindeck,  a young 
German  girl,  staying  here  ?” 

Rud.  Her  voice ! 

Lina.  My  lady ! 

Frau.  I will  see  her — she  shall  look  upon  her  work.  (Strung 
up.  Frau  opens  door. 

[Lady  Clara  appears  on  threshold  of  d.  in  f.,  in  walking  dress. 

Clara.  (Seeing  only  Lina,  at  door.)  Lindeck,  why  did  you 
leave  me  so  suddenly  ? Laybourne  gave  me  this  address,  as 
the  one  you  had  come  to.  So  I resolved  in  the  course  of  my 
walk  to  call  here. 

[Frau  shuts  door , and  places  her  back  against  it. 

Frau.  And  you  are  Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere  ? 

Clara  (Advancing.)  Who  is  this  ? 

Frau.  I am  the  Frau  Harfthal — his  mother ! (Points  to 
Rud.  Picture.)  Have  you  come  to  look  upon  your  handi- 
work ? W ell,  ’tis  there  ! he  is  ill — perhaps  dying — of  love  for 
you,  a great  lady  (thoroughly  lost  in  passion)  so  high — so  high 
above  him.  You  have  brought  him  low.  My  son,  my  son , 
whom  I,  a woman  of  the  people,  love  with  a love  that  you, 
pampered  daughter  of  luxury,  cannot  understand.  You 
led  him  to  hope — fed  him  on  smiles — lured  him  with 
caresses — see  your  work — glory  in  it ! and  let  me  from  the 
depths  of  the  honest  love  I have  borne  for  the  husband  I 
have  toiled  for — for  the  boy  I shall  not  rear,  curse  you  as  his 
murderess ! (Picture.) 
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Rud.  Mother,  such  an  insn.lt ! Lady  Clara,  forgive  her  ! 
Pardon  her  for  my  sake — she  knows  not  what  she  says.  ( Rising , 
violently  agitated .) 

Frau.  Rudolf! 

Rud.  (In  a 'paroxysm .)  Mother,  beneath  this  roof  this  lady 
shall  not  be  insulted.  (Going  on  his  knees  to  Lady  Clara.) 
Pardon  her ! 

Lina.  (Interposing.)  Ko,  Rudolf;  one  kneels  only  to 
Heaven  ! (Lina  and  Frau  take  Rudolf  to  his  seat.) 

Frau.  Oh  ! forgive  me,  Rudolf.  I did  not  think  to  hurt  you. 
(Sobbing.  Picture.  Rudolf  is  placed  in  arm-chair.  Knock  at 
door.  Lina  opens  it.  Enter  Earl  of  Mount-Forestcourt,  d.  in  f.) 

Earl.  Clara,  I thought  I heard  a noise.  (Pauses.) 

Rud.  That  man  here  ! I cannot  hear  his  voice. 

Clara.  Oh,  Leo,  take  me  away  ! 

Frau.  Is  this  the  man  yon  fought  ? 

Earl  (To  whom  Clara  has  spoken , advancing  to  Rudolf, 
hat  in  hand.)  Mr.  Harfthal,  permit  me  to  assure  you  of  my 
sincere  sorrow  to  find  you  so  ill  (touched  by  Rudolf’s  appear- 
ance) and  to  offer  my  apologies  for  any  wrong  I may  inten- 
tionally have  done  you.  I ask  your  pardon. 

Rud.  (Rising.)  Lord  Mount-Forestcourt,  in  my  turn  I ask 
your  pardon — forgive  me — but  I am  ill,  and  (Rudolf  refuses 
to  take  Earl’s  hand)  pardon  me  if  I retire.  Lady  Clara, 
farewell ! (Rudolf  is  led  into  room , l.  h.,  by  Lina  and  Frau. 
A pause.) 

Clara.  Let  us  go,  Leo. 

Earl.  Clara  ! are  you  sure  you  love  me  P 

Clara.  Yes! 

Earl.  Despite — 

Clara.  Despite  all.  I may  have  been  foolish.  I am  but  a 
girl,  but  I love  you.  Do  let  me  go.  (As  they  are  going , enter 
Hibbs  hurriedly,  d.  in  f.  Lina  returns .) 

Hibbs.  (Out  of  breath.)  Miss  Lina,  when  I got  to  the  station, 
who  do  you  think  I met  ? Mr.  Harfthal ! the  old  gentleman  ! 
So  I brought  him  back  with  me.  [Exit  Hibbs,  d.  in  e. 

Clara.  Let  us  go  ! Let  us  go  ! 

[Lina  goes  off,  and  returns  with  Frau.  Enter  the  Ritt- 
meister,  dressed  for  a journey.  He  kisses  Frau,  who 
enters  to  him.  Stands  aside  for  Lady  Clara,  who  goes 
out,  door  in  flat.  Rittmeister  and  Frau  face  to  face  at 
door,  as  the  curtain  falls. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — Lane  near  the  Parle,  1st  Grooves.  Palings  rnmning 
across  the  stage,  covered  with  moss.  The  hall  illuminated  for  a 
hall — ■ fainted  on  flat.  A small  door  in  palings,  l.  c..  The  Park, 
trees,  inside  palings,  Sfc.  (All  painted  on  flats.)  A beautiful 
night  in  late  spring.  Stage  dark.  The  music  of  the  hall  heard 
within  at  intervals. 

Enter  Lady  Clara,  door  l.  c.,  in  holi-dress,  her  skirt  over  her 
head.  The  Earl  follows  in  hall-dress,  without  his  hat. 

Clara.  How  beautiful  and  cool  it  is  out  here — after  that  hot 
room ! 

Earl.  And  the  hot  company,  whom  no  amount  of  iced 
drink  seems  to  cool  down  to  proper  temperature. 

Clara.  What  a lovely  night ! The  moon  looks  steel-blue — 
and  what  a mystic  light  it  throws  upon  the  moss  ! 

Earl.  And  we’re  to  be  married  to-morrow — ain’t  we,  Clara 
dear  P 

Clara.  Yes,  Leo,  love — (pause) — I hope  you’ll  make  me 
happy  P (Giving  him  her  hand.) 

Earl.  Happy,  darling ! Whenever  I feel  deeply,  I can’t 
express  myself  properly.  Honest  and  straightforward  fellows 
never  can.  It’s  only  your  untruthful  rascal,  who  thinks  of 
nothing  but  the  effect  he  is  making,  who  can  be  fluent  and 
voluble — you  see  he’s  so  very  little  here — (pointing  to  his 
heart) — that  what  little  he  has,  can  easily  run  from  his  lips 
in  a stream ; but — (lowering  his  voice) — I’m  so  full  of  happi- 
ness, that  when  I try  to  speak  of  it,  it  chokes  me.  My  love  lives 
in  my  heart,  not  on  my  tongue  ! and  I do  love  you,  Clara — 
though  I seem  such  a stupid  fellow  when  I try  to  tell  you  so. 

Clara.  My  Leo ! you  are  now,  without  knowing  it,  more 
eloquent  than  half  the  shallow  men  with  well-turned  phrases, 
whose  brightest  wish  is  to  dazzle,  and  whose  highest  hope  is 
to  amuse  ! I love  you  because  you  are  brave,  and  generous, 
and  handsome — because  you  are  Leo,  my  lion. 

Earl.  And  you  shall  be  my  lioness  ! 

Clara.  And  our  cage  shall  be  home.  (Nestling  to  him.) 
Earl.  And  we  will  ride  to  the  meet  together,  eh ! all  the 
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tenants  there.  By  Jove  ! (A  Pause.  They  are  leaning  against 
the  palings.)  Yon  know,  Clara,  I don’t  understand  poetry, 
which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  my  never 
reading  any,  but  I recollect  some  lines  that  struck  me  awfully, 
they  so  exactly  expressed  my  feelings  for  you — -just  as  if  I had 
written  them  myself — only  I hadn’t. 

Clara.  What  were  they  ? From  what  poem  F 

Earl.  I don’t  know — I only  remember  the  outside  of  the 
book  was  gold  and  green,  like  buttercups  in  a meadow.  It 
said  as  near  as  I can  remember — 

“ In  the  Spring,  a something — something  does — something 
on  a something  dove.  In  the  spring,  a young  man’s  fancy, 
turns  to  the  thoughts  of  the  girl  he  loves.” 

Clara.  (Smiling.)  Dear  old  Leo  ! go  on. 

Earl.  Then  it  said,  “ Dearest  Clara  !”  It  wasn’t  Clara,  you 
know,  but  I put  in  Clara  myself,  out  of  compliment  to  you — 

“ Dearest  Clara ! (speak  the  truth  without  any  reservation,) 
Oh  ! speak  the  truth  to  me  ! 

Dearest  Cousin  1 all  the  current 
Of  my  being  sets  to  thee.” 

That’s  it.  That’s  what  pleased  me  so  much — because  I felt  it 
as  I read  it. 

Clara.  That’s  from  “ Locksley  Hall !” 

Earl.  And  an  awfully  clever  fellow  he  must  be.  (Earl 
puts  his  arm  round  her  waist , and  hisses  her.) 

[Music  without — a languid  valse. 

’Tis  a wonderful  moment,  is  it  not,  we  have  stolen  from  our 
friends  to  be  together.  When  the  moon  rises  again  we  shall 
be  man  and  wife. 

Clara.  For  ever  and  ever  ! 

Earl.  For  ever  and  ever  ! 

Clara.  Yes ; for  there  is  a life  after  the  death  here. 

Earl.  As  they  tell  us  in  church  ! 

Clara.  And  as  will  be  proved  to  us  hereafter.  I must  go 
back  now,  or  our  absence  will  be  observed.  Come  in  a little 
while  after  me,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  we  went  out 
together — ( Going , returns.)  Leo,  I should  be  quite  happy  but 
for  one  thing ! 

Earl.  What’s  that,  my  wife  Clara  ? 

Clara.  I heard  to-day  that  the  young  Herman,  Mr.  Harf- 
thal,  was  on  the  point  of  death.  ( Music — piano.) 

Earl.  I’m  very  sorry — but  it  wasn’t  my  fault. 
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Clara.  No,  dear  ; but  it  was  mine — partly. 

Earl.  Not  another  word  about  it,  dear.  We  won’t  cloud  the 
happiness  of  this  night.  Go  in,  and  keep  one  dance  for  me. 
(Kisses  her.)  To-morrow,  Clara  ! 

Clara.  To-morrow.  [Exit  Clara,  l.  c.  gate. 

Earl.  By  Joye,  I’m  the  happiest  fellow  under  the  sun — I 
mean  under  the  moon — at  this  present ! To  think  that  to- 
morrow I shall  be  married  ! — I can  hardly  believe  it — and  to 
Clara,  whom  I’ve  known  ever  since  she  was  as  high  as  a 
hunting-top.  I havn’t  got  a hat  on.  I didn’t  know  it. 
What  fools  fellows  are  to  keep  single  ! — fools ! — they’re 
idiots — with  a woman  like  that  to  receive  your  guests  when 
they  come,  and  to  love  you  when  they’re  gone.  (Looking  up.) 
The  moon  is  beautiful  now.  If  I were  a clever  fellow — and 
I’m  rather  glad  I’m  not,  for  clever  fellows  are  generally  so 
conceited — I should  be  able  to  write  poetry.  (Enter  the 
Rittmeister,  r.  h.  1 e.,  who  watches  him.)  But  the  only  rhyme 
I know  of  to  “ moon  ” is  “ spoon  ” — and  having  said  “ spoon,” 
I think  I’d  better  go  and  do  it. 

[As  he  goes  into  door , the  Rittmeister  stops  him. 

Ritt.  Have  I the  honour  of  addressing  the  Earl  Mount- 
Eorestcourt  ? 

Earl.  Yes ! 

Ritt.  My  name  is  Harfthal — Rittmeister  Harfthal,  the  father 
of  Rudolf  Harfthal,  the  composer.  My  son  now  lies  on  the 
point  of  death.  You  are  on  the  point  of  marrying  the  woman 
you  love.  To-morrow  he  will  be  a cold,  stiff  corpse,  wrapped 
in  a shroud.  To-morrow  you  will  clasp  to  your  heart  a 
living,  loving  bride.  Fortune  of  war — but  I loved  my  son, 
and  I will  avenge  him — it  is  my  duty.  You  struck  him.  You 
must  fight  me. 

Earl.  Fight  you  ! 

Ritt.  Yes. 

Earl.  And  the  cause  of  quarrel  ? 

Ritt.  You  killed  my  son. 

Earl.  That  is  not  true,  sir.  Your  son  was  presumptuous, 
and  forgot  his  station — he  was  insolent  to  me — raised  his  hand 
against  me,  and  I closed  with  him.  After  that  he  struck  me, 
and — 

Ritt.  You,  a strong  man,  took  advantage  of  your  strength, 
and  used  it  on  him,  a weak  one. 

Earl.  You  speak  of  your  son  as  if  he  were  a child. 
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Ritt.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  a poet,  and  had  been  trained  to 
feel,  and  not  to  fight.  Enough  of  argument ! you  are  a 
soldier — so  am  I.  I have  brought  arms. 

Earl.  Would  you  have  me  fight  you  here  ? 

Ritt.  Why  not  ? 

Earl.  I refuse ! 

Ritt.  You  refuse  ! Why  ? 

Earl.  Your  son  challenged  me.  I refuse  to  meet  you  on 
the  same  grounds  that  I refused  to  meet  him. 

Ritt.  Because  you  are  a nobleman  and  he  was  not  ? 

Earl.  Yes  ; you  are  not  my  equals. 

Ritt.  If  a man  slew,  or  caused  the  death  of  your  bride — 
the  woman  you  love — and  you  went  to  him  with  bare  steel  to 
demand  reparation,  would  you  be  satisfied  if  he  told  you  that 
he  was  a gentleman  and  you  were  none  ? I anticipated  your 
objection.  You  are  an  officer  of  cavalry,  and  a gentleman — 
so  am  I.  True,  I won  my  grade  from  the  ranks  ; but  all  my 
life  I have  sat  in  the  saddle,  and  wore  a sword — these  are  my 
proofs  ( tearing  open  his  coat).  You  see  I have  been  decorated 
more  than  once.  I have  met  in  duel  the  Grraf  von  Lahnstein, 
Captain  Kruger,  and  the  Count  de  Rochepeans,  by  the  wish 
and  approval  of  my  Colonel  and  the  officers  of  my  regiment 
(offering  papers) . 

Earl.  (After  a pause.)  You  ask  me  to  fight  a duel  with  you 
here — now? 

[Ritt.  assents. 

Ritt.  There  is  an  open  space  there,  and  ’tis  bright  moon- 
light. [ Music  lively , within. 

Earl.  But  this  is  assassination. 

Ritt.  Ko  ! fair  fight.  ’Tis  not  now  trained  muscle  against 
cultivated  brain — plebeian  against  patrician — but  man  against 
man,  soldier  against  soldier. 

Earl.  (Aside.)  And  Clara!  (Aloud.)  I am  a soldier,  and  not 
a bravo.  I shed  no  man’s  blood,  nor  risk  my  own,  save  in 
open  day,  when  I follow  my  colours,  and  obey  the  sound  of 
the  bugle. 

Ritt.  You  must — you  shall  fight  me,  or  I’ll  shame  you 
where  you  stand. 

Earl.  What ! (His  blood  rising.) 

Ritt.  You  are  an  accomplished  swordsman — I know  it — so 
am  I.  We  are  well  matched.  Do  not  shrink  and  shelter  your- 
self behind  a quibble.  I demand  blood  for  blood — do  not  seek 
to  shirk.  Remember  you  are  a soldier  ! — do  not  disgrace  your 
epaulettes — show  some  of  this  boasted  English  courage.  If 
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you  will  not  fight  for  your  own  honour,  fight  for  the  honour  of 
your  uniform. 

Eael.  ( Stung  into  rage.)  Come,  then,  and  if  you  fall  ’tis 
you  who  willed  it.  On  these  terms — that  as  soon  as  blood  is 
drawn,  the  duel  shall  be  considered  over. 

Ritt.  When  blood  is  drawn  the  duel  shall  be  considered 
oyer.  ( Music  within , lively.)  [ Exeunt  l. 


Scene  II. — Marquee  tent  fitted  up  for  a ball.  Night  overhead. 
The  tent  fitted  up  between  avenue  of  elms.  The  elms  the  wings. 
Piano — musician  seated  at  it  playing , l.  1 e.,  other  musicians 
near  him.  Music. 

Tenants , swells , and  servants  discovered  dancing  “ Cavalier  seul 
Quadrilles.”  Partners  in  contrast — Young  Belle  with  fat  Old 
Farmer , Frisky  Matron  with  Young  Tenant , Military  Swell , 
Farmer’s  Wife , 8fc.  Hibbs  prominent  with  Clara.  At  the 
end  of  dance , guests  promenade , and  Tenants  gather  in  groups , 
fyc. 

Hibbs.  May  I offer  your  ladyship  an  ice  ? 

Clara.  Not  any,  thank  you.  (Aside.)  Why  does  not  Leo 
come  back. 

Hibbs.  Very  hot,  my  lady  ! 

Clara.  Very  warm  indeed ! 

-Hibbs.  To  me,  unaccustomed  to  dancing  as  I am  ! 

Clara.  Don’t  you  often  dance  ? 

Hibbs.  No,  my  lady. 

Clara.  (Aside.)  I thought  not ! 

Hibbs.  (Aside.)  I never  know  what  to  say  when  I talk  to 
these  female  nobs — not  that  I ever  did  talk  to  a female  nob 
before  this  one.  I wish  I could  make  myself  agreeable  ! 

Clara.  I wish  this  little  man  would  take  me  to  a seat. 
(Aside.) 

Hibbs.  What  is  your  ladyship’s  opinion  of  mauve  satin  ? 
Clara.  It’s  very  pretty ! 

Hibbs.  I know  a shop  in  the  City — Tiggman  Brothers — 
where  there’s  some  beautiful  at  eight  shillings  a yard. 

Clara.  Indeed ! 

Hibbs.  But  you  would  get  it  cheaper  by  buying  the  whole 
piece ! 

Clara.  Could  you?  (Aside.)  How  stupid  of  Leo  to  be 
away ! 

Hibbs.  (Aside.)  I’ve  done  again  ! — oh,  I have  it ! I fear, 
my  lady,  that  our  mutual  young  friend,  Mr.  Harfthal,  is  going  ! 
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Clara.  {Struck.)  Going ! 

Hibbs.  If  he’s  not  gone. 

Clara.  Gone ! 

Hibbs.  Yes — to — 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Loamshire — an  aristocratic  Octoge- 
narian ( old  style) — he  advances.  He  is  very  lame. 

Duke.  Well,  Clara,  dear,  the  thing  is  going  off  very  well — 
very  well  indeed — ver y well  indeed  ! 

Hibbs.  {Struck.)  And  this  a Duke  ! {Stiffened  with  awe.) 
How  wonderfully  like  an  old  gentleman  ! I should  like  to 
talk  to  a duke  once.  Dukes  are  scarce  in  the  City ; not  that 
this  duke  seems  to  be  the  latest  novelty.  {To  Clara.)  Introduce 
me  to  his  Grace  ? 

Clara.  {Amused.)  Grandpapa,  I want  to  present  to  you 
Mr. . I don’t  know  your  name.  {Sjpeaking  to  Hibbs.) 

Hibbs.  Hibbs,  mum — I mean,  my  lady,  Hibbs,  of  Trigg, 
Puddock,  and  Company. 

Duke.  Delighted,  my  dear  Mr.  Hibbs.  Your  name  is 
familiar  to  me — familiar.  But  I’m  such  an  old  man,  and 

my  memory  is  so  queer — so  very  queer.  Where  did  we  meet  P 
Was  it  in  the  House  of  Commons — or  in  Essex?  Yes, 
Essex. 

Hibbs.  I’ve  never  been  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I’ve 
been  in  Essex. 

Duke.  Of  course — of  course.  I forget  how,  in  a few  years, 
things  change — things  change — especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  must  have  been  your  father — or  your  grandfather. 

Hibbs.  Then  it  must  have  been  my  grandfather,  your  grace. 
I know  my  father  never  was  in  Parliament.  I don’t  know 
anything  about  my  grandfather — not  even  who  he  was. 

Duke.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Very  good — very  good!  Your  retort 
reminds  me  of  the  Bishop  of  Cappercailzie  when  we  were  at 
Oxford.  Did  you  know  the  bishop  P 

Hibbs.  No,  your  grace  {reflecting)  I think  not. 

Duke.  No,  no,  no  ! that  was  fifty-seven  years  ago — it  must 
have  been  your  grandfather. 

Hibbs.  No  doubt,  your  grace.  {Aside.)  What  a lot  of  grand 
people  my  grandfather  must  have  known  ! 

Duke.  But  where  is  my  old  friend,  Gray?  (Gray,  an  old 
farmer  of  eighty , is  brought  down , very  feeble.)  Why  Gray,  my 
old  friend,  how  do  you  do  ? 

Gray.  Thank  your  grace,  lively — lively  ! 

Duke.  That’s  right. 
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Gray.  I’ve  not  much  to  complain  of.  I’m  troubled  with 
asthma  and  rhumatiz,  and  doctor  says  my  heart’s  out  of  order 
— and  my  stomach,  and  my  liver — and  I don’t  sleep  well — and 
I can’t  eat,  and  I mustn’t  drink — but,  barring  these  com- 
plaints, I keep  my  health  pretty  well. 

Duke.  I’m  forced  to  keep  to  my  two  rooms  up-stairs.  But 
on  an  occasion  like  this — 

Gray.  Yes,  your  grace,  my  Lady  Clara  is  beautiful  as  an 
angel — reminds  me  of  my  wife,  who  died  forty  year  ago. 

Duke.  He’s  very  old  (Aside).  He  looks  old.  I suppose  I 
look  old. 

Gray.  This  here  ball,  your  grace,  reminds  me  of  fifty- eight 
years  ago. 

Duke.  Fifty-eight — hey  ? 

Gray.  When  your  grace  came  of  age — lor — how  drunk  I 
got  that  day,  surely.  That  were  in  your  grace’s  father’s  time 
— you  were  the  marquis  then. 

Duke.  (Showing  Clara.)  And  this  is  my  father’s  great 
grand-daughter. 

Gray.  My  duty,  my  lady.  We’ve  been — we  Grays — tenants  to 
his  grace’s  family  a hunder  and  sixty  year  next  lambing  season, 
and  I take  the  privilege  of  an  old  man  to  shake  you  by  the 
hand,  my  lady  — and  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  send  you 
happy  and  long  to  live. 

Duke.  This  is  delightful — delightful — de — lightful ! 

[Clara  loolcs  for  Leo. 

Gray.  This,  your  grace,  is  my  great  grandson.  (Introdu- 
cing a gigantic  young  farmer.)  He’s  a fine  chap  is  Joe.  He 
leathered  Tom  Pridd,  the  blacksmith,  two  stone  heavier  than 
him,  in  Thorney’s  five-acre  last  hay-harvest.  (Yoimg  farmer 
abashed.) 

Duke.  How  old  are  you,  Gray  ? 

Gray.  Eighty-one ! 

Duke.  And  I shall  be  eighty  next  month — we  are  both  old 
men,  Gray ! 

Gray.  Yes,  your  grace,  we  shan’t  be  here  much  longer. 

Duke.  The  more  reason  we  should  make  ourselves  jolly 
while  we  are  here  ! 

Gray.  That’s  true,  your  grace — that’s  the  old-fashioned  way 
— and  I like  the  old  ways  and  the  old  sort  o’  people — but  as 
for  these  new-fangled  ways  and  new-fangled  chaps,  darn  ’em, 
I don’t  like  ’em. 

Duke.  Supper’s  waiting ! We  two  old  fellows  will  go  in 
together.  Come,  Gray,  I’m  a younger  man  than  you  are,  take 
my  arm  ! 
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[All  wait  respectfully  until  the  old  men  are  off — then  the 
gentlemen  and  the  farmers  take  ladies.  At  last  the 
tenants  make  a rush — stick  m the  doorways , 8fc. 
Musicians  exeunt. 

Waiter  turns  off  the  chandelier  in  front , so  that  across  the 
ls£  entrance  it  is  dark.  The  rest  light  a/nd  bright. 

Rudolf  enters , r.  2 e.,  and  looks  after  Clara.  Rud.  is  in 
evening  dress.  After  a pause , Lina  follows  him. 

Lina.  Rudolf — do — do  come  home  ! 

Rudolf.  {Excited.)  No,  no  ! Lina  dear,  do  not  endeavour 
to  dissuade  me — my  mother  sleeps — my  father  is  absent  from 
the  house — I seized  the  opportunity  to  steal  away — some 
power  superior  to  my  will  drew  me  here — I was  impelled  to 
come  ! 

Lina.  You  wished  to  look  upon  her  face  again  ! 

Rud.  ( Affectionately .)  No,  Lina,  no  ! my  dream  is  passed — 
passed  with  my  madness — my  delirium  has  left  me.  As  the 
seaman  saved  from  shipwreck  gazes  from  the  friendly  shore 
upon  the  stormy  ocean,  so  I would  see  her  once  again,  to  let  her 
feel  that  her  power  over  me  is  gone — to  assure  myself  that  her 
spell  is  broken.  Oh,  Lina,  I could  tell  you,  but  this  is  not 
the  time 

Lina.  But,  Rudolf,  if  your  mother  should  awake,  or  your 
father  should  return  ! 

Rud.  My  father — hush  ! {Listening.) 

Lina.  What? 

Rud.  I thought  I heard ! — there  again  ! — something  like 
the  clash  and  clink  of  swords  ! 

[ Cheers  and  laughter  without. 

Lina.  I hear  nothing  but  the  wedding- guests  at  supper. 

Rud.  My  hearing  is  much  more  fine  and  delicate  than  yours. 
{He  looks  from  opening , l.  1 e.  A flash  of  blue  lightning. 
Starting.)  What  do  I see  ? 

Lina.  Rudolf,  you  frighten  me  ! The  lightning,  though  only 
summer  lightning,  terrifies  me.  You  are  again  delirious  ! 

Rud.  No,  sweet  Lina,  no  ! {Aside.)  Can  it  be  possible,  or 
is  it  my  fever  and  distraction  ? No  ! I saw  it.  Oh,  heaven, 
how  swift  are  thy  retributions  ! (Lina  advances  to  opening. 
Rudolf  holds  his  hands  over  her  eyes.)  You  must  not  look ! 

Duke.  {Without.)  My  dear  friends  {cheers)  I’m  going  to 
make  a very  short  speech.  When  I was  in  Parliament, 
I always  gave  a silent  vote — a course  of  conduct  I re- 
commend to  many  gentlemen  of  the  present  day.  I don’t 
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think  the  loudest  and  the  longest  talkers  are  the  men  who 
serve  their  country  best.  (Cheers.)  So  I shall  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  and  ask  you  to  drink  the  health  of  the  bride- 
groom, the  Earl  Mount- Forestcourt.  (Cheers.)  I’ve  known  him 
from  childhood — and  I know  him  to  be  a gallant  fellow 
(cheers) — an  English  country- gentleman — (cheers) — both  true 
and  loyal,  and  a first-rate  man  across  country  (cheers).  He 
is  now  about  to  take  to  himself  a wife — (cheers) — my  grand- 
daughter— may  they  be  happy.  (Cheers.)  I can’t  see  to  the 
end  of  the  table.  Is  Lord  Mount- Forestcourt  there  ? 

Voices.  ISTo  ! no  ! 

Duke.  Then  he  ought  to  be.  (Laughter.)  I think  he’s  hiding 
himself  for  fear  he  should  have  to  make  a speech  ( laughter ) — 
I think  the  only  thing  that  would  make  him  run  away  is  the 
dread  of  having  to  talk.  However,  here’s  his  health  in  his 
absence  (cheers) — happiness  and  long  life  to  him  ! (Cheers). 

Hud.  Can  it  be  ? 

[Rudolf  is  standing  in  the  dark  'portion  of  the  scene , 
L.  H.  1 e.  Music.  Guests  appear  in  scene.  Stage 
full. 

Claka.  (Searching.)  Captain  Perceval,  have  you  seen  Leo  ? 

[Captain  signifies  no , and  stands  up  with  Clara  for  a 
dance. 

Rud.  She  is  there,  Lina — I see  her  once  again  ! 

Lina.  (Near  Rudolf.)  Come  away ! 

Rtjd.  No  ; I cannot ! — I must  see  it  to  the  end. 

[They  clap  their  hands  for  music.  Rudolf  sits  at  Piano 
and  plays  the  melody  of  the  duet.  Clara  turns  sur- 
prised. Rudolf  rises  from  piano.  She  sees  his  face, 
and  sta/rts. 

Clara.  He  here  at  such  a time  ! Where  is  Leo  P 

The  Earl  is  brought  in,  r.  h.  1 e.,  on  a shutter  by  servants. 
A coat  thrown  over  him. 

Rud.  (Taking  the  hand  of  Clara,  whose  back  is  to  Lord 
Mount-Fore stCourt,  and  showing  her  the  body.)  You  ask  for 
your  bridegroom — he  is  there  ! 

Clara  bends  over  the  body. 

Picture. 


ACT  Y. 


Scene  I.  -First  Grooves.  Lovers ’ Lome.  The  back  of  a Convent 
painted  on  flat.  A small  door  or  wicket  from  the  Convent , 
r.  1 E.  A hedge,  rustic  stile,  l.  h.  1 e.  The  whole  green 
and  leafy.  Effect  of  the  sun  through  the  trees,  blossoms,  Sfc. 
Birds  singing.  The  scene  dark  and  shady.  The  light 
brilliant  from  the  cloth. 

Enter  Hibbs,  highly  (dressed,  over  stile.  He  appeals  nervous  and 
anxious.  As  he  gets  over  stile — the  whistle  and  noise  of  a 
railway  train  heard. 

Hibbs.  There  goes  enlightenment  in  the  nineteenth  century  ! 
Progress  embodied  at  full  pressure.  How  it  skims  through 
the  green  fields,  and  oyer  the  bridges,  and  under  the  tunnels  ! 
How  it  wakes  up  the  cows  and  the  crows,  and  the  country 
people,  and  creation  generally  ! There  it  goes — sometimes  to 
pay  no  dividend — sometimes  to  smash  ! I wonder  where  I’m 
going  to — perhaps  to  matrimony — perhaps  to  smash — who 
knows  ? My  affections,  a large  stock,  are  deposited  there 
(looking  at  convent .)  I wonder  if  I shall  get  a return  for  my 
capital.  Phew  ! I feel  as  nervous  as  if  I had  dishonoured  a bill. 
Business,  John  Hibbs  ! — business  ! Don’t  be  a sentimental  idiot. 
No  poetry — no  donkeydom  ! After  all,  marriage — commer- 
cially considered — only  illustrates  the  eternal  law  of  demand 
and  supply.  Man  wants  a wife — demand.  Woman  wants  a 
husband — supply.  Mutual  accommodation — man,  wife,  woman, 
husband,  bargain.  (After  a pause.')  Children  ! ah  ! that’s  an 
interest  on  your  capital  that  eats  into  your  principal.  There 
matrimony  holds  no  resemblance  to  commerce.  Children 
hang  on  hand,  though  the  supply  of  the  article  is  unlimited. 

[ Convent  clock  chimes. 

She’ll  be  coming  out  directly.  Mrs.  Harfthal  told  me  this 
was  the  hour,  and  I came  down  by  the  early  train  that  I 
might  be  here  before  her.  And  Lina  is  coming  out  of  the  con- 
vent to  spend  the  day  with  her  friends — and  going  back  to- 
night, never  to  come  out  of  it  again.  Unless — 

[The  wicket  opens. 
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Enter  Lina  dressed  as  a Sister  of  Mercy  during  the  noviciate. 
She  smiles , and  nods  to  an  old  sister , who  closes  the 
wicket.  Lina  has  a basket  in  her  hands.  She  crosses 
the  stage  to  stile.  Sees  Hibbs,  and  starts. 

Hibbs.  Don’t  be  frightened,  mum — madam  {awed) — I don’t 
know  what  to  call  her  in  that  dress. 

Lina.  ( Cheerfully .)  I’m  not  frightened.  It’s  Mr.  Hibbs. 

I hope  you’re  well. 

Hibbs.  I’m  quite  well,  thank  yon  (with  astonishment).  So 
are  yon — you’re  looking  quite  cheerful  and  jolly. 

Lina.  Then  I look  as  I feel. 

Hibbs.  (Astonished.)  What  ! are  you  comfortable  in 
there  ? 

Lina.  More — I am  happy. 

Hibbs  (Aside) . By  jingo  ! In  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
what  do  you  do  in  there  to  make  you  happy  ? (Aloud.) 

Lina.  Nothing  but  our  duty. 

Hibbs.  Duty  ! Yes,  that’s  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
what  pleasures  have  you  ? — what  privileges  P 

Lina.  Many.  We  visit  the  poor — tend  upon  and  nurse  the 
sick. 

Hibbs  (Aside.)  It’s  not  such  an  irrational  life,  after  all — but 
who  finds  the  money  ? 

Lina.  I don’t  know.  I suppose  that  charitable  people  give 
it  to  the  superior,  who  buys  medicine  and  restoratives,  which 
we  distribute. 

Hibbs.  It’s  practical — it’s  business-like.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
there  are  other  things  besides  commerce  in  this  world.  Then, 
Miss  Lindeck,  you  consider  charity  a good  investment  ? 

Ltna.  The  best. 

Hibbs.  But  my  experience  tells  me  no — for  I’ve  often  lent 
money,  and  I’ve  always  been  swindled. 

Lina.  That  was  because  you  lent  it  to  men ! 

Hibbs.  (Stupidly.)  Ah  ! you  mean  I should  have  lent  it  to 
women ! 

Lina.  I did  not  quite  mean  that.  (Smiling.) 

Hibbs.  (Producing  notes.)  I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  take  this 
for  the  Superior. 

Lina.  Put  it  in  the  box  at  the  great  entrance — you  will  be 
repaid  in  heaven. 

Hirbs.  No  hurry ! I don’t  care  how  long  I wait. 

[Lina  crosses  to  l.  h.,  Hibbs  hovering  about  her. 

Hibbs.  Going  into  the  town  ? 
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Lina.  Yes,  but  first  I am  going  to  the  station  to  meet  Frau 
Harfthal ; she  is  coming  to  spend  the  day  with  me  before  she 
goes  back  to  Mayence. 

Hibbs.  To-day — yes — your  last  day  out. 

Lina.  Yes.  To-morrow  I take  the  veil. 

Hibbs.  {Sighing.')  Yes,  so  Mrs.  Harfthal  told  me — and  she 
said  she  thought  you  were  wrong.  She’s  a very  superior  wo- 
man, that  Mrs.  Harfthal — she  gets  more  money  from  the  music 
publishers  than  her  son  Rudolf  could.  (Watching  Lina.)  That’s 
why  she  comes  so  often  to  London. 

Lina.  But  I must  go  to  meet  her. 

Hibbs.  One  moment,  mum ! Madam.  (Hearing  whistle , he 
starts.)  Phew ! 

Lina.  There’s  the  train  ! 

Hibbs.  Then  I must  be  quick.  I had  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Lina.  To  me ! 

Hibbs.  (Quickly  and  breathlessly.)  Yes.  Man  is  an  animal 
who  makes  bargains,  and  the  law  that  regulates  the  making  of 
bargains  is  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand — call  it 
selling,  and  buying,  mutual  accommodation — indeed,  every- 
thing properly  considered  is  a commercial  arrangement.  How, 
don’t  you  think,  that  in  your  staying  in  the  convent  there  is  a 
loss  to  yourself — a loss  to  me — and  no  profit  to  anybody  ? I am 
well-to-do — I am  rich — I’m  lonely — and  I want  to  ask  you — 

[Enter  Frau  Harfthal,  on  the  l.  side  of  the  stile. 
Confound  it — I’m  put  out ! 

[The  women  embrace.  Picture . 

Frau.  My  child  ! I’m  so  glad  to  see  thee ! 

Hibbs.  That’s  an  odd  sight — two  women  kissing  each  other, 
and  both  meaning  it  ! I’ll  go  now,  but  I’ll  come  back. 

[Exit  Hibbs,  r.  1 e. 

Lina.  Seeing  you  here  again,  reminds  me  of  the  old  land, 
and  the  old  home. 

Frau.  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,  dearest ! and  we  shall  spend 
the  day  together. 

[Frau  keeps  looking  off  l.  anxiously. 

Lina.  Yes,  my  last  day  in  the  world. 

Frau.  Hot  so,  I hope. 

Lina.  Yes ! 
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Frau.  Indeed,  months  ago  yon  received  my  letter  ! 

Lina.  Yes,  dear  mother,  and  months  ago  yon  received  my 
answer. 

Frau.  My  poor  boy  loves  yon  ! 

Lina.  He  thinks  so  ! 

Frau.  I know  love  when  I see  it ! Did  I not  gness  yonr 
love  for  him  ? 

Lina.  Two  years  ago  he  thought  he  loved  the  lady  that  I 
served  ! 

Frau.  Then  he  was  a boy — now  he  is  a man. 

Lina.  And  I am  a woman  with  a mission  in  life,  and  that 
mission  a holy  one  ! 

Frau.  Ho  mission  is  more  holy  than  that  of  a wife — and 
mother ! 

Lina.  Bnt  earthly  love  is  perishable  and  is  worn  away  by 
time,  as  snow  melts  before  the  snn. 

Frau.  Is  a mother’s  love  so  perishable  P 

Lina.  That  even  death  cannot  destroy ! ( Kissing  her.)  I 

can  love  Rudolf  though  I shall  not  be  his  wife  ! 

Frau.  Ho  woman  can  love  a man  as  a wife  can  love  her 
husband ! 

Lina.  But  even  if  my  thoughts  were  not  diverted  from 
all  earthly  feelings,  could  I be  sure  of  Rudolf’s  affection  ? 

Frau.  I have  watched  him  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and 
I know  he  has  but  one  thought — Lina ! 

Lina.  My  Lady  Clara  is  to  be  married  to-day  at  the  parish 
church  hard  by  ! 

Frau.  I know  it. 

Lina.  After  that  dreadful  night  when  your  husband  fought 
Lord  Mount-Forestcourt — 

Frau.  As  was  his  duty ! 

Lina.  His  lordship  lay — as  they  thought — upon  his  death- 
bed for  six  months — then  he  recovered — but  slowly;  then 
he  went  a long  voyage ; now  he  is  quite  restored. 

Frau.  I should  like  to  see  the  wedding — let  us  go  ! 

Lina.  What,  me  ! ( Pomtmg  to  her  dress.) 

Frau.  Why  not  ? Put  on  a common  dress  like  mine. 

Lina.  Hever  again ! — I am  a loyal  soldier,  and  must  wear 
my  uniform. 

[Lina  on  step  of  stile , Frau  r.  of  stile. 

Frau.  Oh,  Lina,  listen  to  me  ! 

Lina.  Do  not  endeavour  to  dissuade  me,  mother — I am  reso- 
lute. 
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[Rudolf,  who  has  entered  during  the  last  lines , carrying 
a box , on  the  l.  of  stile , so  that  he  is  only  seen  from 
the  waist  upwards. 

Lina. 

Frau.  Rud. 

Hedge. 

Rud.  Lina ! 

Lina.  ( Starting .)  Rudolf! 

Rud.  My  heart’s  beloved  ! I could  not  keep  longer  from  you. 
I have  been  in  England,  and  near  you,  for  the  last  three  days.  I 
bid  my  mother  keep  the  secret  of  my  presence,  for  fear  you  would 
not  see  me.  Lina,  ’tis  nearly  two  years  since  we  parted ; during 
that  time  I have  suffered  much — I have  seen  my  folly  and  my 
blindness.  Lina — life  of  my  heart,  hope  of  my  life — I love 
you  ! 

Lina.  (. Agitated .)  Rudolf — I am  vowed. 

Ru  d.  Hot  yet — not  yet ! There  is  yet  time.  Oh,  Lina  ! 
listen  to  me — my  wild  dreams — my  silly  ambition — my  boyish 
folly — are  gone.  My  long  sickness  and  solitude  have  taught  me 
to  think,  and  I can  smile  at  my  past  self.  Though  I am  not  a 
great  man,  I trust  I am  not  an  unworthy  one  I have  an  ap- 
pointment as  Chapel-Master.  With  that  and  my  pen,  we  can 
live  modestly,  as  we  have  been  reared.  I am  a changed  man — 
changed  in  all,  Lina,  but  my  love  for  you,  my  sweet  sister — as 
I hope — my  dearest  wife. 

Frau.  Oh,  Lina!  listen  to  him.  You  were  children  together 
in  the  old  home  in  the  Fatherland — he  was  dazzled  by  worldly 
gifts  and  worldly  splendour. 

Lina.  Ho  ! My  heavenly  promise  ! 

Frau.  But  he  has  always  loved  you.  I have  heard  him 
when  delirious  utter  your  name.  (Lina  interested .)  Oh,  Lina! 
for  his  sake — for  my  sake  ! 

Rud.  Let  us  walk  the  world  together,  dearest  Lina — from 
youth  to  age  together. 

Lina.  I cannot  quit  my  vows. 

Rud.  For  other  vows  ? 

Lina.  Forsake  my  duties  there  (pointing  to  convent ) ! 

Frau.  For  your  duties  in  the  world — for  there  are  duties 
outside  those  walls,  as  well  as  within. 

[Hymn  heard  ( female  voices  only ) in  convent. 

Lina.  Do  not  ask  me  ! 

Rud.  I must ! I will ! By  the  tender  memories  of  our  child- 
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hood — by  my  gratitude  to  my  kind  nurse — by  my  reverence 
for  my  sweet  sister,  leave  this  holy  garb  for  the  still  holier 
duties  of  a loving  wife ! (Hs  he  speaks  he  draws  her  down  to 
him.)  Let  not  the  envious  scissors  cut  the  fair  golden  tresses  I 
shall  be  so  proud  of  ( taking  off  the  fillet).  Remove  this  livery 

of  sorrow,  of  suffering,  of  restraint  ( unloosing  her  fair  hair)  and 
let  the  voice  of  your  elected  husband  bid  you  welcome  to  the 
world  again ! 

[Lina,  her  havr  falling  over  her  shoulders , sinks  into  his 
arms.  Rudolf  unfastens  her  cloak.  Frau  has  taken  a 
light  shawl  from  box , which  she  throws  over  Ltna. 
Rudolf  fastens  it  with  a brooch.  Lina’s  appearance  is 
entirely  changed.  The  hymn  heard  till  end  of  scene. 

Enter  Hibbs  r.  1 e.  Frau,  Rudolf,  and  Lina  on  l.  side 
of  stile.  Exeunt  Lina,  Rudolf,  and  Frau,  l.  h.  Hibbs 
sits  on  stile,  and  gives  way  to  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

Hibbs.  Well,  I’m  glad  of  it!  The  convent  won’t  have  her 
anyhow — that’s  one  comfort ! — but  I’ll  be  revenged  on  her 
and  Rudolf  too  ! I’ll  give  her  a marriage  portion.  I’ll  settle 
it  tightly  on  her.  I’ll  go  to  my  lawyer  and  do  it  at  once — 
in  a manner  worthy  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  [Exit  Hibbs. 

Scene  II. — Church-porch,  steps  and  church.  Tombstones  in 
churchyard.  Sheep  grazing.  Wall  at  back.  Rail,  grass , 
8fc. 

Discovered.  Clara  as  bride,  and  Earl  Mount-Forest- 
court  as  bridegroom,  descending  steps.  Duke  and  Gray 
at  bottom  of  steps.  Tenants,  male  and  female.  Children 
screwing  floivers  at  back  of  wall.  Coachmen  and  footmen 
on  lime  of  carriages  seen.  Charity  children , fyc. 

[Organ  heard  inside  church.  Bells  ringi/ng. 

Enter  Lina,  Rudolf,  and  Frau,  l.  h.  Lina  presents  bouquet 
to  Lady  Clara. 

Clara.  ( Recognizing  her.)  Lindeck,  you  here  ! I am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  and  ( looking  at  her  dress)  have  you  left  the 
convent  ? 

Lina.  Yes,  my  lady.  [ Tenants  point , Ifc. 

Clara.  For  good  P 

Lina.  For  better  or  worse,  my  lady. 

Clara,  Going  to  be  married  ? 
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Lina.  Yes,  my  lady. 

Clara.  To  whom  ? 

Lina.  To  my  husband,  my  lady. 

Clara.  And  who  is  he  ? 

['Rudolf  advances  and  bows. 

Clara.  ( Starting .)  Mr.  Harfthal ! 

Earl.  (Descending  steps — shaking  hands  with  him.)  How 
do  yon  do,  Mr.  Harfthal  P — very  glad  to  see  yon ! 

Rud.  Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  offer  you,  and  her  ladyship,  my 
congratulations. 

Earl.  Mr.  Harfthal,  how  is  your  father  ? — I never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  but  once — but  I remember  him 
perfectly. 

Rud.  Quite  well,  my  lord,  and  with  his  regiment. 

[ Organ  inside  plays  the  melody — duet 

Clara.  What  strain  is  that? 

Rud.  My  composition  in  honour  of  your  marriage,  Lady 
Clara  ! I originally  wrote  it  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  our 
princesses.  That,  however,  has  been  deferred  until  next  year 
— I heard  of  this  happy  event  when  I arrived  here — and  gave 
the  composition  to  my  friend  Darnley,  who  is  the  organist  of 
your  church  here. 

Clara.  I thank  you  for  the  compliment. 

Rud.  (Through  organ — piano.)  Lina  and  I quit  England  to- 
morrow, Lady  Clara.  We  have  all  received  a wholesome — a 
terrible  discipline — let  us  hope  it  may  be  of  use  to  us  in  after- 
life. My  wife  and  I may,  perhaps,  never  see  you  or  Lord  Mount- 
Forestcourt  again.  In  that  case  be  assured  that,  the  past  for- 
gotten, and  with  sweet  and  humble  hopes  of  a brighter  and 
less  stormy  fortune,  whenever  our  thoughts  roam  back  to  this 
beautiful  country  and  its  noble  people,  our  hearts’  first  wish 
will  be  for  your  happiness  and  for  that  of  your  gallant  husband. 

[Music — Melody  on  organ-— Bells — Picture. 
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